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THE ORIGIN OF THE WEEK AND THE OLDEST 
WEST ASIATIC CALENDAR" 


HILDEGARD AND JULIUS LEWY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| hes HAS been generally assumed that the observation of the 
four phases of the moon led the peoples of the ancient 
Near East to the division of the lunar month into four equal 
periods of approximately 7 3/8 days each, and that from this 


«The following abbreviations will be used hereafter: AfO=Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung. — AJSL=The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. — BA =Beitrage zur Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. — BASOR=Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. — BE XXXI=The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, vol. XX XI, Miinchen 1914 (published by Langdon). — BIN 
IV =Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of J. B. Nies, Yale University, 
vol. IV, New Haven 1927 (published by Clay). — CCT, CCT II-IV =Cunei- 
form Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, parts I-IV, 
London 1921-1927. — CT =Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., 
in the British Museum.— HUCA=Hebrew Union College Annual. 
— JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. — JSOR=Journal of the 
Society of Oriental Research. — KAH JII=O. Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte 
aus Assur historischen Inhalts, Heft 2, Leipzig 1922. — KAR I-IX =Ebeling, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religidsen Inhalts, fasc. I-[X, Leipzig 1919-1923. 
— KAV=Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 
Leipzig 1920. — KB=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. — KTHahn=J. Lewy, 
Die Kiiltepetexte aus der Sammlung Frida Hahn, Leipzig 1930. — KU 
IIJ-V =Kohler and Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, vols. III-V, Leipzig 
1909-1911. — KU VI=Koschaker and Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, vol. 
VI, Leipzig 1923. — LC=Thureau-Dangin, Lettres et Contrats de l’époque 
de la Premiére Dynastie Babylonienne, Paris 1910. — MAOG =Mitteilungen 
der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft. — MVA(e)G=Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatisch(-Aegyptisch)en Gesellschaft. — OECT =Oxford Editions of Cunei- 
form Texts. — OLZ=Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. — PSBA = Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. — IJ R, IV R*, V R = Rawlinson, 
The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. II, London 1866; vol. IV 
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subdivision of the month the institution known as the seven- 
day-week was derived?. This theory meets, however, with 
several difficulties among which we mention only the most 
serious one: precisely as the lunar month never comprises a 
whole number of days because — being dependent on different 
cosmic phenomena — both units belong to heterogeneous sys- 
tems of time reckoning, so also the lunar month and the seven- 
day-week are incongruous units the beginnings of which coincide 
only occasionally; in other words, the simultaneous use of the 
units day and seven-day-week, on the one hand, and lunar 
month, on the other, implies the superposition of two incom- 
patible systems of reckoning, a fact which entitles us to resume 
the centuries old investigation into the origin of the week on 
the assumption that both day and week are time-units the 
creation of which was independent of the course of the moon. 
Before attempting to determine the phenomena on the 
observation of which the seven-day-week was based, it is neces- 
sary to state that, in regard to our sources of information, we 
are not restricted to the use of the comparatively late biblical 
and pseudoepigraphic books. As was pointed out by various 


(second edition), London 1891; vol. V, London 1884. — RA =Revue d’Assyr- 
iologie et d’Archéologie Orientale. — SRT=Chiera, Sumerian Religious 
Texts, Upland, Pa. 1924. — TC, TC IJ, TC III =Musée du Louvre, Départe- 
ment des Antiquités Orientales, Tablettes Cappadociennes, 1 série, Paris 
1920 (published by Contenau); 2° série, Paris 1928 (published by Thureau- 
Dangin); 3° série, Paris 1935-37 (published by J. Lewy). — UPM=University 
of Pennsylvania. The Museum, Publications of the Babylonian Section. 
— VAB IV-VI=Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, vols. IV-VI, Leipzig 1912- 
1914. — VS=Vorderasiatische Schriftdenkmaler der kéniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin. — ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. — ZA W =Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft. — ZD MG =Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. — ZDPV =Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

2 See the views of various authors summarized by Ginzel, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, II, Leipzig 1911, pp. 6 ff.; cf. 
Mahler, Handbuch der jtidischen Chronologie, Leipzig 1916, pp. 40 ff.; Nielsen, 
Die altarabische Mondreligion und die mosaische Ueberlieferung, Strassburg 
1904, pp. 52 ff.; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Zweite Reihe I, 
Leipzig 1898, p. 361 even goes so far as to designate the numbers four and 
seven as “die Grundzahlen des Mondsystems”’. 
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authors, a seven-day period is well known in cuneiform litera- 
ture, especially in religious texts; whence it must be concluded 
that the use of the week as time-unit was not limited to the 
inhabitants of ancient Palestine but was, at least at certain 
periods, common to all peoples of the Fertile Crescent. One fact 
in regard to the occurrence of the seven-day-week in the cunei- 
form sources is of special importance for the present investiga- 
tion: in certain Assyrian menologies‘, the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, 
and 28th day of the month are designated as ill-fated days on 
which people had to abstain from certain actions. The inclusion 
of the 19th day (i.e., as was noted by various authors’, the 
49th day of the preceding month) into this series of multiples 
of seven indicates that this system of ominous days comprised 
seven full weeks reaching from the beginning of one month into 
the next without a break and regardless of the lunar phases’. 
In other words, we find here a proof that originally the Assyrians 
—like the Israelites — made no attempt to synchronize the 
beginning of the weeks with the phases of the moon by inter- 
rupting the succession of these seven weeks at the end of each 
month’, 

The cuneiform sources enable us to trace the use of the week 
at least as far back as the twenty-third century B.C.; for thus 
far the oldest mention of a period of seven days dates from the 
time of Gudea who, in two of his inscriptions, states that the 
dedication of a temple was celebrated by a feast lasting seven 


3 See, e. g., Hehn, Siebenzahl und Sabbat bei den Babyloniern und im 
Alten Testament, Leipzig 1907, pp. 40 ff.; Langdon, Babylonian Menologies 
and the Semitic Calendars, London 1935, pp. 73; 83 f.; Landsberger, Der 
kultische Kalender der. Babylonier und Assyrer, Leipzig 1915, pp. 99 £.; 
119 ff. 

4 See the passages quoted by Langdon, Joc. cit., and Landsberger, Joc. cit. 

5 See, e. g., Roscher, Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen Fristen und 
Wochen der dltesten Griechen, Leipzig 1903, p. 29 and Landsberger, op. cit., 
p. 119. 

6 Needless to say that the 5th, 42th and 19th day of the second month 
which marked the end of the 5th, 6t8, and 7th week, respectively, could 
under no circumstances coincide with lunar phases. 

7 This inference disposes at the same time of the bold speculations of 
Nielsen, loc. cit. 
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days®, while in another text he refers to the seven days during 
which certain stelae were set up in this newly erected house of 
worship®. It is of particular interest to note that here the seven- 
day period is found in passages relating to two religious celebra- 
tions. Similarly, the later cuneiform sources where the time-unit 
here under discussion occurs belong, aside from the aforemen- 
tioned menologies, to omina’®, mythological legends", and 
penitential or other rituals”; hence it seems that in historic 
times the seven-day-week was used in Babylonia and Assyria 
only, in the cult, whereas in the administration and in civil life 
the lunar month formed the basis of time reckoning. In con- 
sideration of the well-known fact that throughout the ages 
religious rituals preserve calendaric systems which have long since 
become obsolete in civil life’, this observation leads to the con- 
clusion that the seven-day-week belongs to a calendar which, as 
early as the twenty-third century B.C., had been abandoned in 
Babylonia and Assyria in favor of the lunar or luni-solar system". 


8 See Gudea, Cyl. B, col. XVII, 1. 19; Statue B, col. VII, 1. 30. For a 
transliteration and translation of these inscriptions see Thureau-Dangin, Les 
inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad, Paris 1905, pp. 174 ff. and 104 ff. 

9 See Cyl. A, col. XXIII, 1. 4 (Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 164-5). 

to See, e. g., the text published by Virolleaud, L’Astrologie chaldéenne, 
Paris 1903-1912, Sin, no. III (1. 136). 

1 See, e. g., the Sumerian Version of the Deluge Story published by 
Poebel, Historical and Grammatical Texts, UPM V, Philadelphia 1914, no. 1 
(col. V, 1. 3), transliterated and translated by Poebel, UPM IV, Philadelphia 
1914, pp. 13 ff. 

12 See, e. g., the text VAT 9946 (I. 6) published in transliteration and 
translation by Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier, 
Berlin und Leipzig 1931, pp. 45 ff.,or the Kouyunjik text 81-2-4, 49 pub- 
lished by Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 1V, London 1896, no. 370, 
transliterated and translated by Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the 
Assyrian Empire 1, Ann Arbor 1930, pp. 256 ff. and Pfeiffer, State Letters of 
Assyria, New Haven 1935, pp. 189 f. (Partial transliterations and transla- 
tions of the letter were published by Morgenstern, MVAG X, 3, Berlin 1905, 
pp. 138 f. and Behrens, Assyrisch-Babylonische Briefe kultischen Inhalts, 
Leipzig 1906, pp. 95 f.) 

13 It is hardly necessary to recall in this connection the use of the ob- 
solete luni-solar system in the present-day Israelite religious calendar; for 
further examples we refer to H. Lewy, Orientalia X, 1941, p. 5 and passim. 

™4 As will be realized later, it is quite possible that the introduction by 
Ashurbanipal of a series of seven ominous days at the end of seven con- 
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on 
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I. Tue Time Unit Day 


What was the nature of this archaic calendar which eventually 
gave way to the luni-solar system? As regards the time-unit 
day which evidently belongs to the same scheme as the seven- 
day-week, it is significant that in Akkadian the same word 
dmum expresses the notions “day” and ‘“wind’’. Similarly in 
Sumerian both of the signs used for ‘“‘day’’, viz., UD and 
UG*, occur also in the sense of ‘‘wind’’, ‘‘storm’’’7. In Hebrew, 
too, the word ov ‘‘day” was occasionally used for ‘‘wind”’, as is 
shown by the expression orm me Ty “‘until the day blows’’ in 
Cant. 2.17 and 4.6. This use of the word ay has very plausibly 
been explained by the regular daily recurrence of land and sea 
winds which are so characteristic a feature of the western regions 
of Palestinet®. Auhagen describes this phenomenon as follows": 
“Sobald sich morgens das Land durch die Sonnenbestrahlung 
mehr und mehr erwarmt und so iiber dem Lande ein auf- 
steigender Luftstrom entsteht, beginnt die kiihlere Seeluft vom 
Mittelmeer landeinw4arts einzudringen. Mit fortschreitender Er- 
warmung des Bodens wachst die Starke des Windes, bis sie 
etwa gegen 3 Uhr nachmittags ihren Héhepunkt erreicht und 
nun wieder allmahlich nachlasst. In der Nacht findet dann 
gewohnlich das Umgekehrte statt. Das Land strahlt bei stern- 
klarem Himmel die am Tage angesammelte Wa4rme schnell 
aus, so dass etwa gegen Mitternacht die Luft tiber dem Lande 
kiihler ist als tiber dem Meere und nun der Wind vom Lande 
zur See hinstreicht. Zur Zeit des Windwechsels, morgens zwischen 


secutive weeks into the aforementioned Assyrian menologies was not, as 
assumed by Langdon, op. cit., pp. 73 ff., due to an innovation but rather 
represented the revival of a very old custom. 

13 See Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, Leipzig 1914, p. 44, s. v. wd I and 
II; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, no. 381, 11. 

6 For UG in the sense of “day”, “light’’ see Thureau-Dangin, ZA XV, 
1900, pp. 48 f., and cf. Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 41, s. v. ne I. 

11 For UG in the sense of ‘‘wind”, ‘‘storm’’ see Deimel, of. cit., no. 444, 5. 

8 See, e. g., Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie I, Freiburg 
und Leipzig 1894, p. 51. 

19 See p. 3 of his study Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Landesnatur und der 
Landwirtschaft Syriens, Berlin 1907. 
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6 und 8 Uhr und etwa um Mitternacht, herrscht Windstille.”’ 
How strong an influence these regular diurnal breezes exerted 
upon life in the semitropical climate of the Near East is shown 
by the fact that the Arabic verb réha ‘‘to blow” is used in the 
sense of ‘‘doing some work in the evening’’, a use which in- 
dicates that the ancient peoples living under this climate adapted 
their daily work and routine to the occurrence of the daily 
wind. Since these daily breezes are, of course, not limited to the 
western parts of Syria and Palestine but are found in more or 
less outspoken form in every coastal region where similar 
climatic conditions prevail, it is also obvious that the double 
sense of the Akkadian word mum and the double use of the 
Sumerian ideograms UD and UG*? must be attributed to the 
important part which the diurnal winds played in the life of the 
ancient inhabitants of these regions**. When added to the re- 
sults of a comparative study of the calendars of various primitive 
peoples, viz., that regularly returning climatic and meteorological 
phenomena usually furnish the basis for the most elementary 
forms of time reckoning”, our considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that the peoples of the ancient Near East chose the 
time-unit day in accordance with the coming and going of the 
diurnal winds long before they made the sun the subject of 
systematic observation. 


Il. THe Time Unir WEEK AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
HEPTADS IN COSMOLOGY AND THEOLOGY 


Having recognized the dependence upon the wind of the time- 
unit day in the early Near Eastern calendar, we deem it advisable 
to investigate our sources with regard to the possibility that the 
larger time-units also may in some way be connected with ane- 
mological conditions. The daily breezes which make the intense 


a0 See above, p. 5. 

**For the meteorological conditions in Babylonia see the article by 
C. W. B. Normand in the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society 
XLV, 1919, pp. 371 ff.; W. G. Kendrew, The Climates of the Continents, 
Oxford 1937, p. 178. 

22 See, e. g., the observations of Ginzel, op. cit., II, pp. 150 f. 
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summer heat bearable were, of course, not the only winds to 
influence the life of the early settlers of the Fertile Crescent. 
The rain-carrying winds from the sea were often longed for by 
people engaged in agriculture, because their absence endangered 
the crops and therefore meant want and famine’; other winds 
were greeted by the fishermen, because they carried their small 
craft out to the open sea; still others were dreaded because 
they endangered the ships and the lives of the sailors’, and 
those bringing cyclones and thunderstorms were feared particu- 
larly by the farmers, for they ruined the harvest, drowned the 
cattle, and sometimes even destroyed the habitations*. Thus 
people must have learned at an early epoch to distinguish 
between the different qualities of the winds according to the 
directions from which they came. Numerous texts know four 
main winds giving their names to the four principal directions”® 


22 Among non-biblical sources we refer, e. g., to the bilingual text Ki. 
1904-10-9, 87 (published by Meek, AJSL XXXV, 1919, p. 138, trans- 
literated and translated by Langdon, OECT VI, 1927, pp. 32 f.; cf. the 
duplicate K. 5119 published in transliteration, translation, and facsimile by 
Gurney, JRAS 1935, pp. 459 ff.), where it is said that when the storm-god 
47M got enraged, he stopped ‘‘rain and verdure’”’ for three years. 

24 See, e. g., the legend of Adapa (published by Scheil, Recuedl de travaux 
relatifs a la philologie et a l’archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes XX, 1898, 
pp. 127 ff.; transliterated and translated, inter alia, by Jensen, KB VI, 1, 
pp. 92 ff.) which relates how Adapa, the fisherman, while out at sea in his 
boat, was thrown into the water by the south wind. 

25 See, e. g., the hymn to the storm-god Enlil, KAR VIII, no. 375 (partly 
transliterated and translated by Notscher, Ellil in Sumer und Akkad, Han- 
nover 1927, pp. 99 ff.) or the prayer addressed to the storm in general, K. 
2875, obv.+VAT 410, obv., published partly by Macmillan, BA V, 1906, 
pp. 617f., partly by Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen nach Thon- 
tafeln griechischer Zeit, Berlin 1896, no. 58, pp. 111 f., transliterated and 
translated by Macmillan, op. cit., pp. 533 f. and Langdon, Sumerian and 
Babylonian Psalms, Paris 1909, pp. 18 ff. 

2 The idea which the ancient peoples made themselves of the inter- 
dependence of the winds and the directions — or points of the compass — is 
perhaps best illustrated by the following lines from an inscription engraved 
on the head of a stone figure representing a wind-demon (see the publication 
by Schileico, RA XI, 1914, pp. BP fs EO SOTIL. U2-CU elas ey es 81u-m1a-a-1r 
kibratime %mu-Sah-ri-ib Sade" ellatimes “ Sfurious wind........ 8com- 
manding the directions, ‘devastating '°the pure mountains.”’ (For the use of 
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and corresponding approximately to our four points of the com- 
pass?7. However, as was correctly felt by Jensen?®, this division 
of the horizon into four parts apparently superseded another 
system in which seven winds defined seven main directions 
dividing the compass into seven sectors??. Evidence of this 
double division of the horizon into four and seven parts respec- 
tively comes, in the first place, from those sources which speak 
in a similar context sometimes of four, at other times of seven 
winds; thus we find, for instance, in an incantation the following 
praver: ‘‘May the four winds blow and dissolve his ban’’°, 
while a similar text expresses the same idea in these words: 
““‘May my spell be dissolved, my chain be loosened, may the 
seven winds carry away my woes’’3!. Sometimes we even find 
attempts to fit both cosmological schemes into one pattern; so 
we read in a Sumerian exorcism: ‘“‘By the seven winds, by the 
four regions of heaven and earth mayest thou be exorcised!’’3? 


Cy es 7 


kibrum, pl. kibrdtum ‘‘shore’’ in the sense of ‘‘direction’’, ‘‘region’’ see below, 
p. 17, note 66.) 

27 See, e. g., the text K.2022+13608+13610 (published CT XVIII, pl. 
43 ff.), ll. 1-4 and 66-69 and cf. the attribute Sar kibrdtim arba’im ‘‘king of 
the four regions (of the world)’ which appears among the royal titles as 
early as the time of the Dynasty of Akkad. The four quarters of the com- 
pass formed by the four main directions were, of course, capable of being 
subdivided into two or three parts each; for the four or eight minor directions 
resulting from this subdivision we refer to the study by Tallqvist, Hzmmels- 
gegenden und Winde, Studia Orientalia II, Societas Orientalis Fennica, Helsinki 
1928, pp. 105 ff. 

28 See Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg 1890, pp. 174 f. 

29 For reasons to be discussed later, we do, however, not accept the view 
expressed by Jensen, loc. cit., that the division of the horizon into four parts 
was characteristic of the Semites whereas the division into seven parts be- 
longed to the Sumerian cosmology. 

3° See the tablet K.150 (published IV R? 52, col. III), ll. 51-52 =Surpu, 
tablet II, col. III, 1. 166 (a transliteration and translation are to be found in 
Zimmern, Beitrége zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen Religion, Leipzig 1901, 
pp. 10f.): "Sdrémes iy-bit-ti li-zi-qu-nim-ma “li-pat-ti-ru ma-mit-su. 

3« See the tablet K. 254 (published IV R? 59, 2), rev., ll. 12-13 (a trans- 
literation and translation are to be found in Zimmern, Babylonische Buss- 
psalmen, Leipzig 1885, no. IX, pp. 100 f.): ’s-al-ti lip-pa-tir ka-si-ti li-ir-mu 
3ta-ni-hi-1a lit-ba-lu si-bit $dré2*-¢, 

3 See Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, UPM I, 2, Phila- 
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The same attempt was made by the author of an Akkadian 
omina-text who wrote the following lines: “ 4{If the lightning] 
flashes [from s]outh to east, rain and flood will come; **[if the 
lightning] flashes [from north to east, a flood will come; 26lif 
the lightning] flashes [from south and north] to east and west, 
(i. e.,) the lightning flashes 7 times, Adad shall thunder once, 
twice, thrice, four times, five times, six times, seven times’’s. 
Here the idea that the lightning flashes from all sides is first 
expressed in the four-direction-system by the indication “from 
south and north to east and west”’ and then in the seven-direc- 
tion-scheme by the remark “‘if it flashes seven times’. The 
amalgamation of the two systems is particularly well illustrated, 
in the Epic of Creation, in the passage dealing with Marduk’s 
preparations for his fight against Ti’Amat; the relevant lines run 
as follows*: ‘‘ 44He (Marduk) made a net to surround the middle 
of Ti’Amat; *2he caused the four winds to seize (the net) in 
order that nothing of her might escape; ‘the south wind, the 
north wind, the east wind, the west wind. “He caused to be 
near to his side the net, the gift of his father Anu. *°He created 
the evil wind Imhullu, the Storm, the Hurricane, 46the Fourfold 
Wind, the Sevenfold3s Wind, the Devastating Wind, the Un- 
equalled Wind; “he caused to come forth the winds he created, 
the seven of them.” It is evident that Il. 41-43 represent an 
interpolation into an older text which merely spoke of the 
seven winds created by Marduk; for the four winds (south, 


delphia 1919, no, 112, rev., col. III, I. 1: zt im-imin-bi 2 an-ki ub-da-limmu-ba 
hé-pad. 

33 See K.2326+79-7-8, 179, rev., col. II, ll. 18-29-+Sm.1686 (published 
in transliteration and facsimile by Virolleaud, op. cit., Adad, no. XX, trans- 
lated by Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens II, 2, Giessen 1912, 
pp. 724 ff.), ll. 24-26: [Summa birqu ultu S\iti ana Sadé ib-rig zunnu u milu 
illakini"™ »[—birqu ultu il\tani ana Sadé 1b-rig milu illakamke™ 26 — birqu ultu 
¥4ti u iltani] ana S$adé u amurri birqu adi 7-Su 1b-rig dAdad iragam 1-Su 2-5u 
3-$u 4-5u 5-Su 6-Su 7-Su. 

34 See Enuma Elif, tablet IV, Il. 41 ff. For transliterations and transla- 
tions of the whole epic we refer to Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, 
Oxford 1923, or Labat, Le poéme babylonien de la création, Paris, 1995: 

3s Labat’s translation ‘‘Vent-sextuple”’ (op. cit., p. 125) seems to be due 
to a misprint. 
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north, east, and west wind) whom, according to |. 42, Marduk 
‘caused to seize’, do not occur at all in the tale of the actual 
fight, whereas at least one of the seven winds plays a part in 
Marduk’s victory over Ti’4mat (tablet IV, Il. 95-99)37. This is 
not without interest for the present investigation because it 
shows that as early as the First Babylonian Dynasty when, in 
all likelihood, the final redaction of the Epic of Creation was 
drawn up*’, it was deemed necessary to insert an allusion to the 
four winds and, thus, to the four-direction-system which, for all 
practical purposes, seems to have replaced the seven-direction- 
scheme. If this conclusion is correct, we find here a first proof of 
the assumption’? that the seven-direction-system was the older 
of the two’. 

A particularly precious piece of information in regard to the 
seven-direction-scheme is furnished by the tablet no. 92687 of 
the British Museum“, often referred to as ‘“‘the Babylonian 


36 The north wind is mentioned once again after Ti’Admat has already 
been slain; it is then said to have carried away her blood (see tablet IV, 
1. £32). | 

37 That ll. 41-43 are an interpolation appears further likely in view of 
the contradiction which exists between lines 41 and 44; whereas in the former 
Marduk is said to have made the net in which he subsequently caught 
Ti’Amat, he is, in the latter, supposed to have received it as ‘‘a gift from his 
father Anu’. 

38 For the approximate date of the extant redaction of the Epic of Crea- 
tion see Labat, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 

39 See above, p. 8. 

40 Among the passages alluding to the seven winds, we further mention 
Kx.3923 (published in transliteration and ye by Virolleaud, op. cit., 
Second Supplément, [Star no. LX XIX), |. 6: ina “*#a-da-ri tm XX Vrem 
[Reo « ] 7 Saré tdbuti wlakn ei the month * adéru, on the 258 day[..... ib 
the 7 good winds will come’; BE XXXI, no. 60, obv., col. II, 1. 19 (for a 
transliteration and cranelaeren see ibidem, p. 61): an-imin ki-imin im-imin 
im-gal-imin ‘“‘seven heavens, seven earths, seven winds, seven great winds”’; 
SRT no. 8, 1. 17: im-imin-na ‘‘the seven winds”’. 

4 The text was first published in transliteration, translation, and facsimile 
by Peiser and Strassmaier, ZA IV, 1889, pp. 361 ff.; a more recent copy is 
to be found in CT XXII, pl. XLVIII. The best photograph of the obverse 
was reproduced by Unger, Babylon, Berlin und Leipzig 1931, pl. 3, fig. 3, 
who added (on pp. 254-258) a transliteration, translation, and discussion of 
the text. The transliteration and translation by Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien, 
Heft VI, Leipzig 1922, pp. 86 ff. are of little value. 
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world map’. The tablet bears on its obverse a drawing con- 
sisting of two concentric circles* the inner of which surrounds a 
geographical map of Babylonia and the adjacent countries, the 
city ef Babylon lying close to the center of the circles. The 
space between the two circles, identified by an inscription as 
nérmar-ra-tu, ‘‘the Bitter River’, obviously represents the ocean 
which, accordingly, was thought to surround Babylonia and her 
neighboring countries on all sides. The outer circle bears seven 
isosceles triangles with almost equal basis which are separated 
from each other by seven arcs of approximately equal length so 
that, if well preserved, the drawing would have the aspect of an 
almost regular seven pointed star#. Each of the seven points 
bore the inscription na-gu-u “district’’#4, and one of them is 
further defined as a-Sar 4Samas 14 innammaru “‘the place where 
the sun is not seen’’. Like the drawing itself, the text inscribed 
on the tablet is very fragmentary; the reverse contained a 
detailed description of the seven nagi-districts of which it is 


# The circles are very accurately drawn; the large hole in their center 
(clearly visible on the photograph) shows that they were made with the 
help of some kind of a compass. 

4% Although in its present condition the tablet shows, besides one well- 
preserved triangle, the remnants of only three others, the photograph makes 
it possible to establish that the star had actually been seven and not eight 
pointed. If one reconstructs on transparent paper a regular seven pointed 
star (taking as a basis the radius of the outer circle, the dimensions of the 
well-preserved triangle, and the well-preserved arc between two of the tri- 
angles) and places this over the photograph, one finds that the remnants of 
the three other triangles are almost exactly where they ought to be if the 
scribe intended to draw a regular figure, and this even though the legends 
accompanying three of the triangles might suggest that the distances between 
the various points of the star were not meant to be identical. If, however, one 
constructs with the same data as belore a regular eight pointed star, one sees 
that the remnants of the three other triangles would be entirely out of place. 

44 The word na-gu-u, or at least remnants of it, is preserved on four of 
the points; in addition, the text on the reverse of the tablet makes it certain 
that all seven were designated as nagi. 

4s So according to both copies of the text (see the publications quoted 
above, p. 10, note 41) against Weidner’s conjecture, op. cit., p. 91 with note 
9. As was felt by Unger, op. cif., p. 255, note 4, Weidner’s error is due to his 
unwarranted addition of a dividing line after 1. 17 of his (Weidner’s) trans- 
literation. 
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said that each could be reached within seven double hours. The 
last lines of the reverse seem to have stated that no one ever 
saw the interior of the ‘‘districts’’, a statement which recurs in 
the last line of the obverse with the limitation that a few out- 
standing mortals, among whom Utnapi&Stim, the hero of the 
deluge-story, had actually reached them. 

This latter passage makes it particularly clear that the seven 
nagi-districts represented some part of the Other World, 
separated from the inhabited earth by the “Bitter River’’, or 
ocean. Now we know from numerous examples that the ancient 
Akkadian artists represented mountains in almost the same 
triangular shape in which the writer of our tablet drew the seven 
nagt-districts. We refer, for instance, to the mountain-top 
depicted on the famous stela in the Louvre Museum glorifying 
Naram-Sin’s victory over the Lullube-people* or to the hills 
shown on the lowest register on each side of the central panel 
of the beautiful wall-painting from Ma’eri47. The comparison 
seems to be all the more indicated since the fragmentary descrip- 
tion of one of the nagd-districts on the reverse of our tablet 
expressly mentions its height*’, a statement which would be out 
of place unless the nagd-districts were actually intended to 
represent mountains. The seven points surrounding the ‘‘Bitter 
River’’ on our world map then strongly recall a stone relief from 
Nineveh showing Sennacherib with his troops crossing a moun- 


4° See the reproduction in Scheil, Textes élamites-sémitiques, Mémoires de la 
délégation en Perse JI, Paris 1900, pl. 11; Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. II, 
col. 27. 

47 See the reproduction in Syria XVIII, 1937, pl. XXXIX. Other good 
examples of a hill top represented in this triangular shape are furnished by 
some pictures on seal-cylinders; see, e. g., those published by de Sarzec, 
Découvertes en Chaldée I, p. 286, and King, Babylonian Religion and Mythol- 
ogy, London 1899, p. 32, the latter showing the sun-god emerging between 
two mountains. 

48 See rev., 1. 11 which correctly transliterated reads as follows: mi-lu-Sué 
I Sussu'*-*-4" su-ub-ban (for the writing J SusSu instead of the simple ideogram 
US =Susiu “sixty” cf. Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babyloniens, 
Leiden 1938, p. 230, sub 60). Since, according to Thureau-Dangin, Journal 
Astatique XIII, 1909, p. 97, the subban is a measure of length of slightly 
less than 100 feet, it follows that the nag#-mountain was thought to reach 
the considerable height of almost 6000 feet. 
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tainous river-valley#’. In that case, the artist solved the difficult 
problem of reproducing on his picture both the river and the 
mountains lining its banks by depicting the river in a bird’s- 
eye-view, whereas the mountains, the elevation of which would 
not show in a view from above, are given in a front-view®’. 
The same device was evidently chosen by the writer of our 
tablet, whose task then turns out to have been the representa- 
tion of a range of seven mountains standing on the shore of the 
“Bitter River’, or ocean, opposite to the inhabited earth. 
Some more detailed information in regard to these mountains 
comes from other sources; since our tablet mentions on the 
obverse that Utnapi8tim was among the few mortals ever to 
reach those shores, we are entitled to consult the chapter of the 
Epic of Gilgame’ which describes how the king of Uruk set out 
for the Other World in order to learn from UtnapiStim the 
secret of Eternal Life. After a gap of several lines which may 
have contained a report on the beginning of Gilgame%’s voyage, 
the text speaks of a certain chain of mountains and then con- 
tinues: ‘‘?Upon [his] arri[val] at the Masu mountain-range*’, 
3(those) which daily watch the rilsing (literally: going out) of 
the sun] — ‘over them is s[pread] the vault of heaven, “beneath 
their breast reaches the nether-world, (while) scorpion-men 
watch its gate... .”’*. There can be no doubt that the mountain- 


49 The latest reproduction of this well-known relief was published by 
Unger, Assyrische und Babylonische Kunst, Breslau 1927, p. 120. 

3° The same method, which is due to the ignorance in Babylonian an- 
tiquity of the art of perspective drawing, was used on several other reliefs 
from Nineveh where the artists likewise intended to show mountains lining 
a river; see Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, London 1849, pl. 68, cf. 
ibidem, pl. 78. 

s« The text has here (col. II, 1. 2) the singular Sa-ad Ma-a-3i, whereas 
col. IV, |. 40 offers the plural Sade™es Ma-a-Su; since, on the other hand, 
ll. 4. and 5 use the plural pronominal suffix -5u-nu in reference to those moun- 
tains while 1. 6 has again the singular bdb-5u, it is obvious that our passage 
refers to a whole chain or complex of mountains bearing the name of Masu. 

s2 See tablet IX, col. II, ll. 2-6: ana Sa-ad Ma-a-51 1-na ka-S[d-di-Su} *Sa 
Ami™-Sam-ma i-na-as-sa-ru a-s{i *Samsi"| 4e-lu-Su-nu Su-pu-uk Same? tla-bi-7k] 
’Sap-lis a-ra-li-e 1-rat-su-nu kak-da-Gt Sagrab-amélu i-na-as-sa-ru bdb-Su. For a 
transliteration and facsimile of the whole Epic we refer to Thompson, The 
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range described here is the same as that depicted on the “world 
map”; for precisely as the text on the latter tablet states that 
no mortal ever set his foot on the nagi-districts, so also the 
GilgameS Epic reports that no one ever made his way through 
the chain of mountains guarded by the scorpion-mens+. Further- 
more, when describing Gilgames’s first hours of travel through 
those mysterious mountains, the Epic repeatedly emphasizes 
that ‘‘the darkness was profound, no light was there’’ss, a state- 
ment which evidently refers to that part of the range which is 
characterized on the ‘‘world map” by the legend a-Sar ¢Samas 
la innammaru ‘“‘where the sun is not seen’’s*. However, beyond 
the information already gained from the “world map’’, we learn 
from the afore-quoted passage of the Epic of GilgameS that the 
mountain-range was thought to guard the entrance to the Other 
World and that it formed the joint between heaven and nether- 
world.s7 Since we know, on the other hand, that according to 
Babylonian tradition, the lower world was said to have seven 
gates’, we may well conclude that each of the seven peaks of 
that chain of mountains contained one entrance to the Arallu. 
Thus we obtain the following cosmological picture: the in- 


Epic of Gilgamish, Oxford 1930, where the relevant passage is to be found 
on p. 50 and pl. 35, respectively. 

53 For the details see above, p. 12. 

s4 See tablet IX, col. III, 1. 9 (Thompson, op. cit., p. 51 and pl. 35): 
$a $a-di-i ma-am-ma du-ul[r-gi la il-lik}. 

55 See tablet IX, col. IV, 1. 48; col. V, Il. 24, 27, and passim. 

586 See above, p. 11. 

57 The idea that the mountains which “daily watch the rising of the 
sun” form the link between heaven and earth is clearly expressed in the 
bilingual hymn to the sun-god, K.4872 (published V R 50-51, transliterated 
and translated by Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen und Gebete 
an Samak, Paderborn 1912, pp. 29 ff.) which begins with these words: 
“2Sama%, upon thy rising from the great mountain, ‘upon thy rising from 
the great mountain, the mountain of the break-through (for this expression 
see below, p. 24), ®upon thy rising from the mountain where the fate is 
decided, ®upon thy rising from the foundation of heaven where heaven and 
carth meet ...’’. 

58 See, e. g., CT XVI, pl. XIII, 1. 46 and cf. the various versions of the 
legend of IStar’s descent to the nether-world where the goddess is said to have 
traversed seven gates before reaching the home of the dead. 
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habited earth was concentrically surrounded by the ocean or 
“Bitter River’? which, in turn, was encircled by a mountain- 
range with seven peaks; the tops of these peaks reached up into 
heaven whereas their foundations rested upon the Arallu or 
nether-world the seven entrances of which they contained. In 
other words, the mountains represented a ring around the 
universe along which heaven and lower world were thought to 
IMEC oa 

These data are of considerable interest in regard to the 
subject of the seven winds with which we started our discussion. 
For in the well-known passage of Gudea’s cylinder A which 
tells how Ningirsu, the city-god of LagaS, appeared to the 
priest-king in a dream, the god is quoted as having said the 


59 Our interpretation of the afore-quoted sources is well in line with the 
conclusions drawn by Thureau-Dangin (RA XVIII, 1921, pp. 183 ff.) in 
regard to the travel to be made by a female demon who, by certain exor- 
cisms, was chased back from the inhabited earth to her home in the nether- 
world. As was pointed out by Thureau-Dangin, the demon received, aside 
from provisions, clothing, and shoes for her voyage, a ship and a pack-ass, 
the latter being apparently intended to carry herself and her supplies during 
the most difficult part of her trip. Since on a bronze-plaque from the De 
Clercq-collection (reproduced by Frank, Babylonische Beschworungsreliefs, 
Leipzig 1908, pl. I and by Langdon, The Mythology of all Races, vol. V, 
Boston 1931, p. 85) the demon, after having been driven out of the body of 
a sick man, is depicted when mounting a barge together with her ass, it may 
well be concluded that she needed the ass only after having crossed the 
water; this means, in the light of our previous inferences, that the demon 
on her way back to the nether-world used the barge for crossing the ‘Bitter 
River” and the ass for the difficult road through the mountains beyond the 
ocean. 

It may further be remarked that the seven entrances to the Arallu con- 
tained in the seven peaks of those mysterious mountains apparently were 
not thought to be alternative possibilities to reach the land of the dead but 
had to be traversed one after the other; this is shown not only by the tale 
of IStar’s descent to the nether-world but also by the fact that Gilgame§, on 
his way to his ancestor Utnapistim, had to go “the road of the sun” (see 
tablet IX, col. IV, 1. 46, Thompson, op. cit., p. 51 and pl. 36), i. e., in all 
likelihood, all around the horizon. Hence it seems that the path to the lower 
world was thought to wind downwards like a. spiral around the shores of the 
“Bitter River’’ and through the seven mountains. The first and main entrance 
seems to have been the one referred to in the passage quoted above, p. 13, 
note 52. 
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following words: ‘‘!°The day you (i. e., Gudea) put the right 
hand to my temple, *!my foot shall stand there, ?8on the moun- 
tain, in the place where the storm dwells. ??From a high peak, 
the house of the storm, the mountain, the holy place, 7a wind 
will blow to you *4and give to the country the breath of life’’®. 
From this passage it is learnt that a certain group of mountains 
was considered ‘‘the place where the storm dwells’ and that 
from one peak of this group a wind capable of breathing life 
into the country was thought to come forth. Since the place 
where Ningirsu’s ‘‘foot is standing’’ evidently belongs to the 
realm of the gods, it can further be deduced that the moun- 
tainous home of the winds was lying beyond the inhabited 
earth. Hence it seems obvious that these mountains were again 
the same as those represented on the world map®. Since, as was 
seen above®, a certain school of thought believed in the existence 
of seven different winds, it is apparent that each of these seven 
winds had its home in one of the seven peaks of that chain of 
mountains. 

In the light of this result it becomes for the first time clear 
why in Sumerian the notion ‘“‘universe’”’ (Akkadian kiSSatwm) is 
expressed by the numeral VII%. The seven winds which, as we 
have seen, determined the seven principal directions®s’ cut the 


6° See Gudea, Cyl. A, col. XI, Il. 19 ff. (Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 
150-151). 

% Langdon (JSOR V, 1921, p. 101) compares this belief with the classic 
myth of Aiolos and the cave of the winds. It will be recalled that, according 
to Virgil, Aen. 1, 50 ff., Aiolos was living on a mountainous island in the 
so-called Aiolic archipelagos where he was keeping the winds and storms 
shut up in a cave in the mountains. He himself was sitting on the mountain- 
top, and, whenever he wanted to let loose one of the winds, he pierced the 
mountain with his long pointed weapon in order that the wind might escape 
through the hole. The similarity of this legend with that of the Babylonians 
goes even further since, according to Homer (Od. 10, 1 ff.), Aiolos’ island, 
the home of the winds, was swimming on the Okeanos, i. e., on the ocean 
surrounding the inhabited earth. 

® Cf. also below, p. 18. 

63 See pp. 8 ff. 

6 For references see Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon IV, Roma 1933, sub 
598 c, 4. 

65 See above, pp. 8 ff. 
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plane of the horizon into seven sectors or regions; since, however, 
the mountains which house the winds and therefore represent 
the seven points of departure of the seven directions® reach 
with their tops into heaven and with their foundations into the 
lower world, they determine at the same time seven spherical 
sectors in the vault of heaven and seven divisions in the mass 
of the nether-world®’. Accordingly it was only logical to con- 
ceive the universe as the aggregation of those seven parts de- 
termined by the seven directions and the seven mountains and 
hence to symbolize it by the numeral VII®. 

This conclusion is confirmed by a passage in which the seven 
winds are actually designated as si-bit ildni™® k13-Sd-t1 (in the 
Sumerian version VII-a-an dingir VII-a-an-mes) “‘the seven 
gods of the universe’; since this passage, which is taken from 
a bilingual cycle of poems known to the Babylonians as utukki 
limniti ‘Evil Spirits’’®’, contains also some further interesting 
information in regard to the seven winds and their home in the 
mountains, we quote it in extenso: ‘‘ *-°*Cloud(-carrying) 
storms, evil winds (are) they; (col. III) 'evil storms, gazing 
blasts (are) they; *-tevil storms, forerunning blasts (are) they; 


66 This cosmological scheme explains at the same time why the term 
kibrum, pl. kibrdtum, which literally means ‘“‘shore”’ is used in the sense of 
“direction” and “region” (cf. above, p. 7, note 26). Since the mountains 
which determined the directions and thus also the seven sectors or regions 
on the plane of the horizon were, as we have seen, located on the shore of 
the ocean or ‘‘Bitter River’’, it is easy to understand that the word for “‘shore’’ 
subsequently came to mean both “region” and ‘“‘direction”’. 

67 This division of heaven and nether-world may account for the fact that 
the text BE XXXI, no. 60 (quoted above, p. 10, note 40) speaks (obv., 
col. II, 1. 19) of ‘seven heavens, seven earths, seven winds, seven great 
winds”; cf. further 1. 3 of the Sumerian incantation published in transliteration 
by Bohl, Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, deel 78, serie B, no. 2, Amsterdam 1934, pp. 31 f. (pp. 9 f. of 
the reprint): an VII-bi ki VII-bi ‘‘seven heavens, seven earths”. 

68 Hehn’s explanation of the equation VII =kissatum (op. cit., pp. 4 ff. 
and passim), which seems to have been taken up recently by Falkenstein, 
ZA XLV, 1939, p. 187 (cf. p. 170, note 3), does not stand the test of a thorough 
examination. 

69 The text was published by Thompson in CT XVI and transliterated 
and translated by the same author in his work The Devils and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia, vol. I, London 1903; the latter is now antiquated in some respects. 
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. 1-124 rain-storm which continuously rushes through the 
country (are) they; '%-!4seven gods of the wide heaven (are) 
they; }*-!®seven gods of the wide land (are) they; '’seven pillag- 
ing gods, ‘seven gods of the universe’’?*. Elsewhere” in the 
same cycle of poems we read: ‘‘ °4-°5Those seven were born in 
the mountain of sunset, ®*-§’those seven grew in the mountain 
of sunrise, *8-8°they settle down within the crevasses (Sumerian 
variant: houses) of the earth, °°-°!they arise from the waste-land 
of the earth’. This latter passage contains in the first place a 
welcome confirmation of our assumption that the mountains 
which housed the winds were identical with those mentioned in 
the Epic of GilgameS and represented on the “world map’’?; 
for it is obvious that the ‘‘mountain of sunset” and the ‘‘moun- 
tain of sunrise’”’ are of the same nature as those which according 
to the afore-quoted passage of the Epic of GilgameS? “‘daily 
watch the rising of the sun’’. Even more important, however, is 
the following consideration: if the author of our text designates 
the mountains of sunset and sunrise as the home of the seven 
winds, it follows that as early as the time when the Sumerian 
original of our poem was composed the seven-direction-system 
represented by the seven winds was superseded by, and inter- 
mingled with, the four-direction-system; for it is evident that 
the names ‘‘mountain of sunset’? and ‘‘mountain of sunrise’’ 
(which correspond to what we call today westpoint and east- 
point) presuppose a division of the horizon into two equal 
parts. Since such a division of the compass into two halves 
leads automatically to the four-direction-system, it becomes 
obvious that this latter was created as a direct consequence of 
the observation of the rising and setting of the sun. Since, on 
the other hand, east and west point have no room whatever in 
the seven-direction-system, it follows that the mention of the 
“mountains of sunrise’? and ‘‘sunset’’ in connection with the 


7° CT XVI, pl. XIII, col. II, ll. 65 ff. (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 62 f.). A 
German translation of the passage is to be found in Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien II, Heidelberg 1925, pp. 216 f. 

™ CT XVI, pl. XLIV, Il. 84 ff. (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 190 f.). 

7 See above, pp. 13 f. and 16. 

73 See above, p. 13. 
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seven winds represents a confusion between two systems which 
not only have nothing in common but are incompatible with 
each other’4. It may be remarked that the scribe who drafted 
the ‘‘world map” seems to have been aware of this contradic- 
tion; for while designating one of his nagi#-mountains as the 
region ‘‘where the sun is not seen’’’5, he abstains from identify- 
ing any of his seven points with the places of the rising and 
setting of the sun”. If the two principal points of the daily 
course of the sun have, as we stated, no place in the seven- 
direction-system, it follows that this latter, as well as the whole 
cosmological construction based upon it, must have been created 
at a time when only anemological phenomena but not yet the 
courses of the sun, moon, and other celestial bodies were the 
subject of systematic observation. 

It will be noted that this conclusion is almost identical with 
that reached above in regard to the time-unit day which, as 
we have seen, depended originally not upon the course of the 
sun but upon the coming and going of the diurnal winds’’. This 
identity entitles us to connect the seven-direction-system based 
upon the seven winds with the time-unit week and to assume 
that it was created by dedicating one day to each of the seven 
winds, a deduction which makes it clear that the week ante- 
dates all calendaric systems based upon the observation of 
celestial bodies such as moon and sun. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the dependence of the calendar on wind 


74. A very peculiar combination of the old cosmology based upon the 
number seven with the later four-direction-system is preserved in the Book 
of Enoch. According to this source, the seven mountains, while still thought 
to constitute the extremity of both heaven and earth, were no longer lined 
up concentrically around the ocean and the inhabited earth, but were crowded 
together in one corner of a quadrilateral horizon-plane; for full details about 
this late remnant of the seven-direction-system we refer to the discussion of 
the relevant passages of the Book of Enoch by Morgenstern, HUCA XVI, 
1941, pp. 49 ff. 

7s As may be expected, the nag@ so designated points approximately to 
the north when compared with the geographic map of Babylonia contained 
in the inner circle of the drawing. 

76 So much can be said in spite of the fragmentary condition of the tablet. 

77 Cf. above, pp. 5 f. 
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and weather conditions was remembered as late as the Assyrian 
period where we find for the weather-god 4JM the attribute 
[mla-an-di-d[1] Sat-t1 ‘‘He who measures the year’’7®. 

Another noteworthy feature in the afore-quoted passage 
from the series utukki? limniti is the epithet ‘‘god’’ which both 
versions of the text give to the seven winds; for if they were 
venerated as divine beings it is evident that the cosmological 
as well as the calendaric system in which the seven winds 
figured prominently was of a religious character and belonged 
to a theological doctrine which, to judge from our previous 
inferences, antedated the observation of the sun, moon, and stars. 
Characteristically enough, both Sumerians and Semites described 
the seven wind-gods as demons and evil spirits, a tendency 
which is shown particularly well by the following quotation 
from utukki limniti: ‘‘ '*-!’They (are) the great storms let loose 
out of heaven....... 36-37T hey fetch the wife from the em- 
brace of a man, 38-39they cause the child to rise from the knee 
of a man, *°-4!'they cause a man to leave the house of his family. 
42-43They (are) the cry of misery bound behind a man’’?9. That 
the awe in which, according to this source, the seven winds 
were held, does not properly reflect their original character is 
shown, inter alia, by the afore-quoted passage from the text 
K. 3923 which speaks of ‘‘the seven good winds’’®® or by the 
sentence from Gudea’s cylinder A translated above (p. 16) 
which describes the wind to be sent to Gudea by his patron-god 
Ningirsu as breathing life into the country, an expression which 
certainly would not be used with reference to an evil spirit®. 
Hence it becomes likely that the school of thought which saw 
in the seven winds evil demons of a destructive and malevolent 


78 So according to rev., col. III, |. 26 of KAR IV, no. 174, a text copied 
in 716 B.C. from an older tablet (see rev., col. IV, Il. 29 ff.) which, to judge 
from the language of the copy, may have originated in the Middle Assyrian 
period. (For a transliteration and translation of the greater part of the text 
see Ebeling, MAOG II, 3, 1927, pp. 40 ff.) 

79 See CT XVI, pl. XII, ll. 18 ff. (Thompson, oP. cit., pp. 50 ff.). 

80 See above, p. 10, note 40. 

8: Cf, further the passage from K.254 cited above, p. 8, note 31, where 
the seven winds are implored by a penitent to ‘‘carry away his woes’’, and 
Enuma Elis, tablet VII, 1. 20 (Labat, op. cit., pp. 162 f.). 
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nature emanated from a hostile theology® which, however, does 
not seem to have enjoyed general recognition; for otherwise we 
would have no sources praising the good qualities of the seven 
winds. It is easy to determine the. character of this hostile 
doctrine: since, as was pointed out before, the cosmological 
seven-direction-system was replaced by the four-direction- 
scheme based upon the observation of the sun, and since, on 
the other hand, as was also shown above (p. 4), in Babylonia 
the seven-day-calendar was almost completely superseded by 
that based on the observation of the moon, it is apparent that the 
seven wind-gods were dethroned in favor of the cult of the sun, 
moon, and stars. Several indications in our sources prove the 
correctness of this conclusion. There is in the first place a 
legend — also preserved in the series utukki lomnits*3— which 
tells how the moon-god Sin was kidnapped by the seven winds 
and delivered only when Marduk intervened in his behalf. The 
very fact that the Babylonians attributed the sudden dis- 
appearance (probably due to an eclipse) of the moon to the 
seven wind-gods indicates that these latter were supposed to be 
Sin’s natural enemies, an idea which is perfectly understandable 
if the moon-god is one of those deities who dislodged the seven 
wind-gods. from their former supremacy. 


8 This is not the only example of the deities of an older cult being de- 
graded to the rank of demons by the propagation of a new religion. To say 
nothing of other parallels, we refer to Wellhausen (Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums?, Berlin und Leipzig 1927, pp. 157 ff., cf. p. 212) who describes as follows 
the analogous development in Arabia after the victory of Islam: ‘‘Die Gétter 
(i. e., the pre-islamic deities) werden abgesetzt und zu Damonen erniedrigt. 
Diese letzteren verindern dadurch ihren Charakter; sie treten als irdisch- 
héllische Wesen in feindlichen Gegensatz zu Allah und dessen himmlischer 
Wineebunerie. ie. -.4e Im ganzen hat der Islam die Bedeutung der Damonen 
dadurch gesteigert, dass er sie mit den heidnischen Géttern zusammenwarf 
und zu Feinden Allahs und der Muslime machte.”’ In other words, there — 
like in the series utukk? limnditi — the ancient gods, reduced to the status of 
evil spirits, are conceived as foes not only of the god who dethroned them 
but also of the adherents of the new religion. 

83 See CT XVI, pl. XX, ll. 70 ff. Much the same tale seems to be pre- 
served in a Sumerian text published by Frank, Strassburger Keilschrifttexte 
in sumerischer und babylonischer Sprache, Berlin 1928, pl. II, no. 2, trans- 
literated and translated by Witzel, Tammusz-Liturgien und Verwandtes, 
Analecta Orientalia X, Roma 1935, pp. 100 f. 
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Even more indicative, however, is the position held in the 
Assyro-Babylonian pantheon by the storm-god Enlil*s*; his 
relation to the other deities is of particular importance in regard 
to the subject here under discussion because he has so many 
features in common with the original seven wind-gods that there 
can be no doubt about the interdependence existing between the 
cult of the seven winds and that of Enlil. In support of this 
assertion we mention the fact that in a number of hymns and 
prayers Enlil’s name is invoked seven times, each time in con- 
nection with another attribute**; this practice clearly indicates 
that the priest, when reciting the invocation, turned to each of 
the seven points of the compass and called in each direction 
another of those seven names. Thus it can be said that Enlil 
was conceived as a sevenfold deity combining in himself the 
qualities of all the seven winds. In the second place it is signifi- 
cant that precisely as the seven winds have their home in the 
mountains where they are said to have been born and raised®s, 
so Enlil is frequently designated as *Kur-gal ‘‘the Great Moun- 
tain’’®, and he, too, is supposed to have been “‘born in the 
mountains’’’?. Having seen that the mountains which housed 
the winds contained the entrance to, and thus dominated, the 
nether-world, it is easy to understand that both Enlil and the 
seven winds were storm-gods as well as gods of the lower world. 


83a The features which characterize Enlil as a.storm-god were particularly 
stressed by Nétscher, op. cit., p. 3; as was pointed out by Thureau-Dangin, 
RA XXVI, 1929, p. 95, it is even possible that the name Enlil means ‘‘The 
Lord Storm’’. 

84 For fuller details and references see Nétscher, op. cit., p. 16, note 1. 
See further the ritual UPM XIII, no. 33, ll. 1-3 of which read as follows: 
‘Lan] an an an an an an “utug utug utug utug utug utug utug *4en 4En-lil “ {god}, 
god, god, god, god, god, god; spirit, spirit, spirit, spirit, spirit, spirit, spirit; 
Sdivine Lord, divine Enlil.” 

85 See above, p. 16, and the passage from utukki limniti quoted above, 
p. 18. 

86 See the passages quoted by Nétscher, op. cit., pp. 12 f. 

§7 See the hymn to Enlil CT XV, pl. XI, 1. 3; translations of the hymn 
were published by Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete, Zweite Aus- 
wahl, Der Alte Orient XIII, 1, Leipzig 1911, pp. 9 f., and Landsberger in 
Textbuch zur Religionsgeschichte edited by Lehmann and Haas, 2 edition, 
Leipzig 1922, pp. 300 f. 
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As regards the seven winds, this trait of their character is 
revealed in passages such as these: ‘‘They are the representa- 
tives*® of EreSkigal (i. e., the goddess of the nether-world)’’®9, or 
“The offspring of EreSkigal......... the creation of the under- 
world (Arallu) are they’’’*. Enlil’s double nature as a deity of 
both upper and lower world is particularly well illustrated in 
titles such as markas Samé u irsitim ‘‘Tie between heaven and 
earth’**— a name well suited for the god of the mountains 
which, according to the aforementioned passage from the Epic 
of GilgameS”, formed the link between heaven and _ lower 
world —, or bél Samé u irsitim ‘‘Lord of heaven and earth’’%s, 
masst (or Sar) Samé u irsitim “Ruler (or King) of heaven and 
earth’, and others. In order to explain why the Babylonians 
conceived their wind and storm-gods as rulers of both heaven 
and nether*world, it must be remembered that Enlil and the 
seven winds shared this quality not only with other weather- 
gods such as Adad but also with the numina impersonating the 
sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies. In these latter cases the 
double nature is due to the belief that, when setting, the sun, 
moon, and stars penetrate into the earth whence they supposedly 
come forth again while rising. Similar ideas may have prevailed 
in regard to the wind and weather-deities: the rain, one of their 
main manifestations, comes down from heaven and penetrates 
into the earth whence it comes forth again in the form of rivers 


88 Literally ‘‘throne-bearers’’; cf. the remarks of Meissner, Beztrége zum 
assyrischen Worterbuch I1, Chicago 1932, pp. 17 f. 

89 See CT XVI, pl. XIII, col. III, ll. 9-10 (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 62 f.). 

9% See CT XVI, pl. XII, col. I, ll. 8-13 (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 50 f.); 
cf. further the passage quoted above, p. 18, which alludes to their stay “in 
the crevasses of the earth’. 

x« See the Kouyunjik-text D.T. 46 (rev., 1. 16) published by Macmillan, 
BA V, 1906, pp. 655 f., transliterated and translated ibidem, pp. 599 f. 

92 See above, p. 13. 

93 See the prologue to Hammurapi’s Code, col. I, Il. 3-5; cf. further the 
epithet be-li rabi’ 54 Samé° u irsitim'’™ given to Enlil in the tablet 81-8-30, 
9 (published by King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, vol. I, 
London 1898, no. 59, ll. 1-3, transliterated and translated ibidem, vol. III, 
London 1900, pp. 192 f.), which represents a Neo-Babylonian copy of an 
Old Babylonian inscription. 

94 See IV R2 27, no. 4, 1. 64; UPM X, pl. 4, no. 3, col. II, 1. 30. 
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and springs. That this was actually the Babylonian conception 
seems to be confirmed by the hymn CT XV, pl. X, where 
(rev., 1. 295) Enlil is invoked in these words: “‘Exalted one, the 
(rain-)storm of heaven, the water of the earth is with thee!’’ As 
regards the seven winds, they, too, were connected with the 
sweet-water of the earth, as is shown by the following passage 
from the series utukki limniti®: ‘They are seven, they are 
seven, in the break-through of the apsi (i. e., the places where 
the sweet-water breaks through the surface of the earth) they 
are seven, covered (with terror) in heaven they are seven, in the 
break-through of the aps#, in the sanctuary, they grew’’9’. 
Another feature common to both Enlil and the seven wind- 
gods is their cruel and destructive character; in their quality as 
storms both are said to ‘grind the land like grain”’ or “‘flour’’%® 
or to separate the husband from his wife and the children from 
their parents’. It is further significant that in certain texts'®° 


9; For a transliteration and translation see Langdon, RA XII, 1915, pp. 
29 f. and cf. ll. 10 f. of the similar text VS X, no. 101 which was transliterated 
and translated by Nétscher, op. cit., pp. 108 ff. 

9% See CT XVI, pl. XV, col. V, Il. 28 ff. (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 76 f.). 

97 The opening lines of the hymn K.4872 (cited above, p. 14, note 57) 
indicate that one of the places where the sweet-water was thought to break 
through the surface of the earth was located in the mountains which, while 
watching the rising sun, formed the link between heaven and earth. That 
this is actually the place meant in the present passage follows from a com- 
parison with the lines from utukk?t limndti translated above, p. 18, where it is 
said that the seven winds “grew” in the ‘‘mountain of sunrise”. 

98 See |. 6 of the hymn to Enlil quoted above, p. 22, note 87; in regard 
to the seven gods see CT XVI, pl. XIV, col. IV, ll. 20-21 (Thompson, op. 
cit., pp. 70 f.). 

99 As for Enlil, see ll. 58-63 of the text VAT 246 published by Reisner on 
pp. 130 ff. of his book quoted above, p. 7, note 25, transliterated and trans- 
lated by Messerschmidt in his Dissertation (Berlin 1896); a more recent trans- 
lation of the relevant passage is found in Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen und 
Gebete in Auswahl, Der Alte Orient VII, 3, Leipzig 1905, p. 31; as regards the 
seven winds, see CT XVI, pl. XII, col. I, ll. 36-39 (see above, p. 20). 

100 See particularly the epic describing how the storm-bird Zii stole from 
Enlil the tablets of fate (the text of the poem was published by Harper, 
BA II, 1894, pp. 465 ff. and 511 f.; for a transliteration and translation see 
Jensen, KB VI, 1, pp. 46 ff.; cf. the version of the same epic found in Susa 
and published by Scheil, RA XXXV, 1938, pp. 14 ff.). For other references 
to Enlil’s quality as a god of fate see Nétscher, op. cit., pp. 13 f. 
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Enlil appears as the decider of destiny, while other sources’ 
mention as such a divine heptad which, as will be presently 
shown™™, is closely related to the seven winds. Now Enlil who, 
as may be seen from the preceding comparison, has many 
traits and features in common with the seven wind-gods, was 
not only one of the oldest gods of the Sumero-Akkadian pan- 
theon but also retained throughout the ages the reputation of 
being the supreme deity. His unique position is illustrated in 
the first place by the fact that the rank of a supreme god was 
called Enliléitu ‘‘Enlilship’!3, or by the designation ‘Enlil of 
the gods’’ given to certain deities whenever their predominant 
position was to be stressed'™. The tale in the Epic of Creation 
according to which Marduk, the city-god of Babylon, was 
elevated by Enlil to the rank of a ‘‘Lord of the Lands’’’’s points 
in the same direction. Hence it is obvious that in the opinion of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians the storm-god Enlil with his 
sevenfold nature had once been the deity par excellence. 


Ill. THe Time Unit of Firty Days AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE DIVINE HEPTADS AND PENTECONTADS 


Enlil, the patron-god of the city of Nippur, was, however, by 
no means the only numen in the Sumero-Akkadian pantheon 
who retained features of the original seven wind-gods. Our 


101 See the texts CBS 9205 (published by Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian 
Inscriptions 1, New Haven 1918, pl. 8-11, transliterated and translated by 
Langdon, RA XIX, 1922, pp. 67 ff.), obv., col. II, 1. 14 and VAT 415+581 
(published by Reisner, of. cit., pp. 91 f., no. 50), rev., l. 23; cf. Enuma Elis, 
tablet VI, 1. 81 (Labat, op. cit., pp. 150 f.). 

102 See below, p. 45, note 207. 

103 See, e. g., the prologue to Hammurapi’s Code, col. I, Letgll 

x04 ASSur is so designated in the hymn K.3258 (published by Macmillan, 
BA V, 1906, pp. 594 ff. and 652 f.), 1. 2: kab-tu Su-tu-qu dky-lil-lé ilanim® 
“Important, preeminent Enlil of the gods’’. Cf. further the Old Babylonian 
personal name 4Sqmas-4Enlil-ili ‘Sama’ is the Enlil of the gods’ (for ref- 
erences see Tallqvist, Der assyrische Gott, Studia Orientalia 1V, 3, Helsinki 
1932, p. 57, note 1) and the epithet (dl en-lil ma-ti-$u “the Enlil of his country” 
given to Marduk in the Samsu-iluna text VS I, 1907, no. 33, obv., col. I, 
1. 14. 

105 See Enuma Elis, tablet VII, 1. 136 (Labat, op. cit., pp. 170 f.). 
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sources know quite a number of divine heptads among which 
we mention in the first place the seven sons of Enme§Sarra. 
This group of deities is of particular interest in regard to the 
subject here under discussion, for all the available information 
indicates that EnmeSarra and his sons were extremely old 
numina who had been dethroned by the later Babylonian gods. 
According to the text K. 48! (rev., 1. 8), EnmeSarra handed 
over to Anu and Enlil the insignia of domination. Hence it 
follows that, in the opinion of the author of that source, En- 
meSarra had ruled the world prior to these two deities™?’?. Other 
texts, while apparently agreeing with K.48 as to Enme§%arra’s 
supreme rank, relate that he did not voluntarily surrender his 
power, but that he and his sons were defeated and subsequently 
imprisoned by the later generation of gods. Thus we read in I. 5 
of the ASSur-text VAT 9947'°§ that the 19th day of the month 
of Elail was a day of mourning because ‘“‘Anu bound the divine 
heptad, the sons of EnmeSarra’’'°®. A similar belief is reflected 
in the text PSBA XXX, 1908, pp. 80-82%7° which, in con- 
nection with the gods Marduk and Nergal, speaks of the im- 
prisonment of EnmeSarra’s seven sons. Again another form of 
the legend transpires in the text KAR VIII, no. 307% which 
seems to imply that EnmeSarra had been killed in a fight with 
the god Ninurta who carried his body away in his war chariot. 

The character of Enme§Sarra, this extremely old predecessor 
of Enlil, Anu, Marduk, and Ninurta, must have been similar 


106 1.48 was published by Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 
Texts II, Leipzig 1897, pp. 12 ff. and partly transliterated and translated by 
Jensen, KB VI, 2, pp. 50 ff. 

07 A similar conclusion in regard to the age of EnmeSarra was reached 
by Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI, 1919, p. 147. 

108 The text was published in transliteration and translation by Ebeling, 
Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier, Berlin und Leipzig 
1931, pp. 38 ff. 

9 Cf. further the passages quoted by Zimmern, Zum babylonischen Neu- 
jahrsfest 11, Leipzig 1918, p. 50. 

“e The relevant passage was transliterated and translated by Langdon, 
Historical and Religious Texts from the Temple Library of Nippur, BE XXXI, 
Miinchen 1914, p. 35, note 4. Cf. also the remark of Zimmern, op. cit., p. 
50, note 1. : 

1 The text was transliterated and translated by Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 
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to that of Enlil; for the text O. 175 of the Musée du Cinquan- 
tenaire in Brussels‘? expressly states (in |. 1) that..... ¢En- 
Mb ki-t Seo 4En-me-Sér-ra ‘‘Enlil (is) like...... Enme§%arra’’. 
Like Enlil, EnmeSarra is a numen of the earth, as is indicated 
by his titles bél irsitim ‘“‘Lord of the earth”, rubié Sa Aralli 
“Prince of the nether-world’”’, and bél....médti la téri “Lord 
.... of the land of no return’’*%. He further shares with Enlil 
his character as a fertility-god in which quality both deities are 
glorified in various poems; so we read in the aforementioned™ 
hymn to Enlil (rev., 1. 4): “Father Enlil, master who causes 
the plants to grow thou art; master who causes the grain to 
grow thou art”, whereas K. 48 uses the following sentence in 
regard to Enme%arra (rev., Il. 4-5): ‘“Great Lord without whom 
Ningirsu cannot set to rights the field and the canal, cannot 
create an ear (of grain)’. EnmeSarra’s epithet sabit kippat 
kigalli ‘‘He who holds the circumference’ of the earth’’™ 
indicates that like Enlil and the seven winds he, too, was con- 
nected with the mountain-chain surrounding the ocean and the 
inhabited earth and forming the link between heaven and 
nether-world"7; this conclusion is supported by his attribute 
markas rabi Sa Anduruna™’ ‘Great tie of the nether-world’’? 
which strongly recalls Enlil’s aforementioned title markas Samé 
u irsitim ‘Tie between heaven and earth’’”’. All these similarities 
with Enlil — and therefore indirectly also with the seven wind- 
gods — suggest that originally EnmeSarra was also a storm-god 
whose realm extended over both heaven and earth and that his 


12 A facsimile, transliteration, translation, and discussion of the text 
was published by Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI, 1919, pp. 144 ff. 

13 See the text K.48 (quoted above, p. 26 with note 106), rev., ll. 1-2. 

114 See above, p. 24 with note 95. 

us For this term see Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babyloniens, 
Leiden 1938, p. 219. 

16 So according to K.48, rev., |. 7. 

17 For these mountains see above, pp. 12 ff. 

48 For the term Anduruna which literally means ‘heavenly habitation” 
see Tallqvist, Sumerisch-Akkadische Namen der Totenwelt, Studia Orientalia 
V, 4, Helsinki 1934, p. 38, note 4. 

19 So according to K.48, rev., l. 3. 

120 See above, p. 23. 
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seven sons represent the seven winds. This assumption would 
help to explain the strange belief of our sources that EnmeSarra 
and his sons were “‘imprisoned gods” after their defeat by the 
younger generation of Sumero-Akkadian deities’; for since the 
prison in which they were held was the nether-world™, it seems 
that after having been vanquished Enme§%arra and his sons were 
no longer allowed to leave the earth-mountain in order to roam 
about in heaven as winds and storms. 

The correctness of these inferences is borne out by a com- 
parison of the characterization of EnmeSarra’s seven sons as 
contained in the aforementioned text O. 175% with the details 
to be gathered from the tablet KAR VII, no. 29874 which, as 
will be seen presently, represents the richest source of informa- 
tion as, yet available in regard to the seven winds. As was 
pointed out by Gurney’, KAR VII, no. 298 is a tablet supple- 
menting a ritual for the purification and protection of a house. 
The ritual proper prescribes, inter alia, the use during the 
cleansing-ceremony of seven heptads of prophylactic figures of 
clay and wood which, to judge from KAR VII, no. 298, were 
buried afterwards at various places in the house in order to 
serve as protective genii for its inhabitants’. The supplementary 
tablet KAR VII, no. 298 gives detailed instructions as to how 
those seven heptads of statues should be made, including regula- 
tions regarding the kind of material to be used, the position of 
the arms, the color of the dresses, the shape of the head-gear, 
etc. Each of these descriptions is followed by the first line of an 
incantation to be recited before one particular group of figures. 


121 See above, p. 26. 

2 This is shown especially by the stress laid in EnmeSarra’s titles upon 
his being a numen of the lower world. 

123 See above, p. 27 with note 112. 

4 The text was transliterated and translated by Gurney, Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. XXII, 1935, pp. 64 ff.; a previous trans- 
lation was published by Smith, JRAS 1926, pp. 695 ff.; ll. 2-11 were trans- 
literated and translated by Zimmern, ZA XXXV, 1924, pp. 151 f. 

25 Op. cit., pp. 34 f. 

76 So according to 1. 1 which, even though broken, still reveals that the 
figures served the purpose of preventing ‘the evil from [approaching] a 
man’s house”’. 
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The first eleven lines of the text describe a group of seven genii 
to be made of a special type of wood and designated as apkalli 
‘“wise ones’. In order to identify each of the seven idols, the 
wood-carver was instructed to write its name on the left hip of 
each statue. The first, to be clad in red, was named ‘‘Wind of 
life, offspring of Ur’’; the second, garbed in gypsum, bore the 
name ‘Wind, pregnant with life??, good son of Nippur’’; the 
third’s name was “Wind of gladness, who grew in Eridu’’, and 
the fourth, wearing a black dress, was named “Gracious wind 
who came forth in Kullab’’; the fifth, in turn, was called ‘‘Wind, 
fair of face, grown up in Ké8’’, and the sixth ‘‘Just wind, exalted 
judge of Laga¥’’; the seventh, finally, bore the name “Wind 
that gives life to the slain, protection of Suruppak’’. Thus it is 
learnt that these seven statues represent seven benevolent 
winds each of which belonged to one extremely old city in 
Babylonia. These seven gracious winds recall the ‘‘seven good 
winds” mentioned in the afore-quoted omina-text K.3923"%, 
and the names of the first, second, and seventh alluding to their 
quality as givers or producers of life remind us of the breeze 
which, according to Gudea’s cylinder-inscription A*”9, was sent 
out by Ningirsu ‘‘to give to the country the breath of 
life’’3°. 

The second paragraph of KAR VII, no. 298% deals with 
another group of seven prophylactic figures likewise designated 


227 Zimmern, op. cit., p. 151, Smith, op. cit., p. 696, and Gurney, op. cit., 
p. 64 interpret HE-ZI as hegallu and translate accordingly ‘‘Fiille’’ and 
“plenty” respectively. However, HE is the equivalent of Akkadian @lidum 
“pregnant” (see Deimel, Lexikon II, no. 143, 3) and Sumerian ZI corresponds 
to Akkadian napistum “‘life’; hence the name HE-ZI seems to have much 
the same meaning as the element §U-ZI in the divine name Su-zi-an-na; for 
this latter deity see Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 151. — As for our rendering 
of imu” by “wind” see above, pp. 5 f. 

228 See above, p. 10, note 40, and p. 20. 

129 See above, pp. 16 and 20. 

130 The idea that winds were the creators of life is not as surprising as it 
may seem at first sight. Since the breath of a being’s mouth is one of its 
main manifestations of life, it is easily understandable that winds were 
thought to be capable of blowing that breath into a lifeless substance. 

131 See Il. 12-14. 
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as apkalli, or ‘‘wise ones’’; the statues of this group have bird’s 
faces and are furnished with a pair of bird’s wings attached to 
their. shoulders; in each hand they carry a vessel for ritual 
purposes. Like those of the first group, these bird-faced and 
winged ‘‘wise ones’’ were to be buried in the foundations of the 
house, at the head of the bed. In the case of this second heptad, 
it seems to have been unnecessary to write its name on each 
statue, for in view of their bird-like apparel, people must have 
been able to identify them without any further explanation. It 
is, indeed, not difficult to guess that these figures, too, represent 
certain winds, even though apparently a variety different from 
those depicted by the statues of the first group; for it is well 
known that some winds were thought by the Babylonians to be 
provided with wings, as, for instance, the south-wind whose 
wing, according to the epic, was broken by Adapa*?, or the 
west-wind, impersonated by the demon Pazuzu"™, and the 
storm embodied by the bird-like demon Z4™4. Furthermore it is 
significant that the seven figures were to be buried at the head 
of the house-owner’s bed, for this suggests that they were 
destined to guard him against sickness and evil while he was 
asleep, a conclusion which is all the more indicated since the 
incantation to be spoken before those bird-faced numina begins 
with the words: ‘‘Ye statues of wise ones, watchmen’’. Now it is 
known that winds were frequently invoked in order to blow 
away a person’s sickness and the wrong-doings which were 
thought to have provoked it's. So we read, for instance, in the 


132 A translation of the legend of Adapa by Ebeling is to be found in 
Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament?, Berlin und Leipzig 
1926, pp. 143 ff., where also full references to previous editions of the text 
are to be found. 

33 See the bronze figure in the Louvre Museum reproduced by Pottier, 
Antiquités Assyriennes, no. 146, and discussed by Thureau-Dangin, RA 
XVIII, 1921, pp. 189 f.; it is interesting to note that this demon of the west 
wind is said in the legend engraved on the back of the bronze “‘to have come 
out of the mountains” (cf. above, pp. 16 ff.). 

34 For the legend involving the storm-bird Zi see the references given 
above, p. 24, note 100. 

35 For the interconnection between sin and sickness in the belief of the 
Babylonians see the study by Morgenstern quoted above, p. 4, note 12. 
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Babylonian Poem of the Righteous SuffererS*: e-ga-t-ia 
u-s4-bil Sara “the wind he caused to carry away my short- 
comings’37, and, in the same poem, speaking of his eyes which 
had been darkened by sickness, the righteous sufferer exclaims: 
‘““A powerful wind he caused to rise, and he made luminous 
their sight’’3*. In the penitential psalm K.2811%°, on the other 
hand, we find (in rev., 1. 42) these words: an-na e-pu-uS 5d-a-ru 
lit-bal ‘‘the wrong (which) I have done may the wind carry off’. 
In the collection of incantations known as the series maqli a 
female demon is addressed as follows: 54 imitti-ki u Suméli-kt 
Sdru lit-bal ‘‘(all) that is to your right and left the wind may 
carry off’’4°. Finally in the ritual for the healing of a sick man 
Rm. 2,160" it is prescribed (in |. 16) that the patient should 
sleep at night on the roof of his house, obviously in order to be 
exposed to the wind which was supposed to carry away his 
illness. In view of all this evidence it seems clear that the winged, 
bird-headed genii of the second heptad of our tablet KAR VII, 
no. 298 represent seven winds who were to guard the house- 
owner against sickness and evil. Having seen that from the 
seven gracious winds of the first group each belonged to one 
Babylonian city, we may well conclude that also the “guardian 
winds” of the second group were thought to comprise one from 
Ur, one from Nippur, etc. ; 


36 For a transliteration and translation as well as facsimiles of some of 
the fragments of this poem and a list of the duplicates see Langdon, Ba- 
bylonian Wisdom, London 1923, pp. 3-5 and 35 ff. and plates I-VI. 

37 See tablet III, 1.'59 (K. 3291, rev., 1. 8; Langdon, op. cit., p. 53 and 
ple Ely). 

38 See tablet III, rev., 1. 17 (Sippar 55, rev. 1. 17; Langdon, op. cit., 
p. 55): u-Sat-bi Sdru ras-bu u-nam-mir nit-[la-Sin]. 

39 The text was published IV R? 10, and transliterated and translated 
by Langdon, Babylonian Penitential Psalms, Paris 1927, pp. 39 ff.; an earlier 
transliteration and translation was published by Zimmern, Babylonische Buss- 
psalmen, Leipzig 1885, pp. 61 ff. 

49 See tablet VI, 1. 72; a transliteration and translation of all the material 
belonging to the series magli was published by Meier, Die assyrische Be- 
schworungssammlung Magli, AfO, Beiheft II, Berlin 1937, where the relevant 
passage is found on p. 43. 

41 The text was published in transliteration, translation, and facsimile 
by Mullo-Weir, JRAS 1929, pp. 281 ff. 
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The next heptad of figures described in KAR VII, no. 298'4# 
are again designated as ‘‘wise ones’’ and were to be buried 
under the threshold of the inner room of the house. They, too, 
were clad in gypsum, but instead of wings they had fishes’ 
skins traced on their garb; in their hands they carried the same 
vessels as the genii of the preceding group. Again it was un- 
necessary to write their names on the statues, for apparently 
the fish-skins in connection with the implements borne by the 
figures revealed to the onlooker which kind of wind was repre- 
sented by these ‘‘wise ones’. The same is true of the fourth 
and fifth heptad of statues dealt with in ll. 17-20 of our text; 
they, too, wear fish-skin garments, and only the objects to be 
placed in their hands vary from group to group: those of the 
fourth heptad carry a date-spathe, whereas the seven figures of 
the fifth group (Il. 19-20) are furnished with a certain kind of 
reed frequently mentioned in ritual texts. Before all three 
heptads of fish-cloaked genii the incantation “Ye statues of 
wise ones, watchmen” was to be recited. The fish-skins which 
characterize these three heptads of figures were obviously meant 
to indicate that water was the element in which the genii so 
garbed were at home". Hence it becomes evident that these 
three groups represent three different varieties of winds carry- 
ing rain and humidity. To those seven genii furnished with 
ritual vessels people seem, as was explained above, to have 
attributed a special power of purification™?, whereas the winds 
of the fourth and fifth group appear to have had a particularly 
strong influence upon the growth of vegetation™s. 


42 See Il. 15-16. 

™43 It may be recalled that the ancient Oriental artists were accustomed 
to using fishes as a means of identifying water as such on their paintings 
and reliefs; among almost innumerable examples we refer to the river shown 
on pl. 68 of the work by Layard quoted above, p. 13, note 50, or to the 
water flowing out of two vases on the central panel of the wall painting 
from Ma’eri cited above, p. 12 with note 47. 

“4 For the use of sweet-water in all kinds of purification rituals see the 
study by Morgenstern quoted above, p. 4, note 12. 

“4s Zimmern, ZA XXXV, 1924, p. 154, and Gurney, op. cit., p. 40, com- 
pare the fish-coated genii of our text with the mythological beings described 
by Berossos in his account of the origin of civilization in Babylonia. It will 
be recalled that, according to this late Babylonian writer, a strange being 
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Following the three heptads of fish-cloaked ‘‘wise ones”’, 
KAR VII, no. 298 proceeds to describe what is called VII 
salmé ¢VII*% ‘‘the seven statues of the Seven Gods’’™*; these 
figures were clad in red clay and carried in their hands weapons, 
especially a dagger, of copper or bronze™’; their waists and 
heads were girded with bands of copper and their crowns were 
surmounted by horns of the same metal, while at their sides 
hung bows and quivers. The incantation to be spoken before 
these numina begins with the words: ‘‘Ye statues of the Seven 
Gods, great gods’. Fortunately, we know from another ritual 
text™® the full wording of a prayer addressed to these weapon- 


with the body of a fish but with human feet and a human head under his 
fish-head arose from the Persian Gulf and instructed the inhabitants of the 
coastal regions in arts and sciences, in agriculture and the building of houses 
and towns. During the day, this genius, whose name, according to Berossos, 
was Oannes, lived among men but without taking food, and after sunset it 
plunged back into the waters of the Persian Gulf (see the Greek text in 
Schnabel, Berossos und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, Leipzig-Berlin 
1923, fr. 8 and 30a, pp. 253 f. and 263). According to the second of the two 
Berossos excerpts, Babylonia witnessed the appearance of six further beings 
of the same kind under the pre-diluvian kings. Although we cannot accept 
Zimmern’s and Gurney’s tentative suggestion to identify those genii with 
any of the heptads of numina described in KAR VII, no. 298, the results 
of our investigation throw some new light upon Berossos’ tale. Having realized 
that in KAR VII, no. 298 the fish-coated beings represent winds carrying 
humidity and rain, it is obvious that Berossos’ Oannes is the embodiment of 
the fresh daily ocean-breeze which, as was mentioned above, pp. 5f., 
blows in the day time over southern Babylonia but ceases at night. It is of 
particular interest to learn from Berossos’ report that as late as the third 
century B.C. a Babylonian priest attributed his country’s ancient civiliza- 
tion to the influence of this daily wind. It may be added in this connection 
that, according to the cosmology of Sankhuniathon, the Phoenicians ascribed 
to the winds not merely the beginning of civilization but the origin of all 
things; see on this subject Clemen, Die Phénikische Religion nach Philo von 
Byblos, MVAeG XLII, 3, Leipzig 1939, p. 35, and Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums I12, 2, Stuttgart und Berlin 1931, pp. 180 f. 

146 See Il. 21-25. 

47 So according to the variant K.6068+K.7860+K.7823, obv., col. II, 
ll. 20 and 21 (Gurney, op. cit., pl. XI). 

148 [JV R? 21, 1 B, the Akkadian version of which was transliterated and 
translated by Zimmern, Beitrdge sur Kenntnis der. babylonischen Religion, 
Leipzig 1901, pp. 168 f. 
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bearing statues of the Divine Heptad. There we read (rev., Il. 
12 ff.): ““Overthrower of the evil r@bisu-demon; powerful granter 
of life; turning (to flight) the enemy’s breast; guarding the 
mystery of Enlil; vanquishing Gibil, the hostile; sword, over- 
whelming the namtaru-demon; powerful one, gladdening [men]; 
Divine Heptad, destroyer of the evil ones!” 

This prayer, or invocation, is, however, by no means the 
only source attesting the cult of the Divine Heptad. On the 
contrary, it must be assumed that the worship of this group of 
numina extended all over the countries of the Fertile Crescent, 
for its name occurs in various sources of heterogeneous origin 
and from different periods. There is, for instance, an inscription 
in the Sumerian language which, to all appearances, was ded- 
icated by a Cassite ruler to ‘‘the Divine Heptad, his kings’’™9. 
As for the time of Sargon of Assyria, the Museum in Istanbul 
possesses an altar presented, according to its inscription, to 
“the Divine Heptad, the heroes w[ithout ri}val’’5°. In a building 
inscription left by Assarhaddon, there occurs a reference to ‘‘the 
Divine Heptad, the heroic gods, holding bow and arrows, 
[whose] assault is battle and fight’. In Assarhaddon’s treaty 
with king Ba‘al of Tyre’? we find, in an enumeration of ‘‘the 
great gods of heaven and earth, the gods of Assyria, the gods of 
Akkad, (and) the gods of the land beyond the river (i. e., Syria)”’ 
who were to punish any violator of the agreement, the following 


749 See ll. 1-2 of the text no. 66 published by Stephens, Votive and Historical 
Texts from Babylonia and Assyria, New Haven 1937: ¢VII* lugal™*-a-ni: 
cf. the duplicate published in transliteration and translation by Bohl on p. 67 
(p. 45 of the reprint) of the study quoted above, p. 17, note 67. 

50 See 1. 1: a-na ¢VII* qar-r[ad] I{a Sd}-n{a]-a[n]. As was noticed by 
Essad Nassouhi who published the altar and its inscription in RA XXII, 
1925, pp. 85 ff., the Divine Heptad is given the epithet garrad lé Sandn also 
in the text K.2619 (published by Harper, BA II, 1894, pp. 477 ff., trans- 
literated and translated by Jensen, KB VI, 1, pp. 60 ff.), rev., col. IV, 1. 22; 
cf. further KAR IV, no. 168 (see below, p. 35, note 156), obv., col. I, 1. 6. 
K.2801 (see the next note) and other texts replace this epithet by the almost 
synonymous iléni gardiuti. 

1st See 1. 12 of the text K. 2801 published in facsimile, transliteration, and 
translation by Meissner and Rost, BA III, 1898, pp. 287 ff. and 228 ff. 

2 The text was republished by Langdon, RA XXVI, 1929, pp. 190 f. 
and transliterated and translated by Weidner, AfO VIII, 1932-1933, pp. 29 ff. 
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allusion to the Divine Heptad: “‘4Sibitti, the heroic gods, may 
with their weapons bring about your [defeat]’’ss. That the cult 
of the Divine Seven was not limited to the eastern part of the 
Fertile Crescent is confirmed by the inscription on a stela from 
the eighth century B. C. found at Sudjin in Syria4; among the 
deities witnessing this treaty concluded between Mati'-el of 
Arpad and another Aramaean king, there appears (in col. A, a, 
1. 11) the god Sibitti (nao) in the company of the West Semitic 
numina El and ‘Elion’ss. 

Whereas all these references reveal merely that the Divine 
Heptad were considered to be of a heroic and war-like character, 
the mythological text KAR IV, no. 168% furnishes some more 
detailed information in regard to their nature and their activi- 
ties. The text relates, inter alia, how Anu, after having begotten 
the Divine Seven, determined his fate to each of them*’. To one 
of them he said: ‘‘You shall be seen on high and walk (there), 
[you] shall have n[o] rival’’s’, whereas another one was addressed 
as follows: ‘‘Upon raising your grim weapons may the mountain 
be destroyed’’s*. Again another one received this order: ‘“‘Blow 
like the wind and explore the circumference (of the earth}? 6% 


1533 See rev., col. II, |. 5: 4 S7-bit-te ilani™® qgar-du-te ina ishakké™es-Su-nu 
[abikta]-ku-nu lis-kun. As was noted by Hehn, op. cit., p. 24, this passage, by 
using the singular form /iskun, illustrates how, although consisting of seven 
individual deities, the Heptad was conceived as a unit. Jensen (op. cit., p. 
383, sub 22) suggested that the same might possibly be true of the attribute 
discussed above, note 150. 

154 See Hans Bauer, AfO VIII, 1932-33, pp. 1 ff. 

3s For other references to the Divine Heptad see Hehn, of. cit., pp. 19 ff., 
and Jean, RA XXI, 1924, pp. 93 ff. whose conclusions in regard to the 
character of these gods do, however, not stand the test of a thorough 
examination. 

186 A transliteration and translation of the text was published by Ebeling, 
Der akkadische Mythus vom Pestgotte Era, Berlin 1925, pp. 2 ff.; the passage 
to be quoted hereafter is in part duplicated by the fragment K.8571 published 
by Harper, op. cit., pp. 499 f., transliterated and translated by Jensen, op. 
cit., pp. 56 ff. 

157 See ll. 26-27. 

38 L. 30. 

59 L. 33 of the facsimile. 

0 |, 34: for the term kippatum “circumference (of the earth)’’ see 
above, p. 27 with note 115. 
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the next was told to “go on high and below and to spare 
nothing’, whereas the last was ordered to “‘fell life’’*. The 
tasks thus assigned to the Divine Seven make it clear that they 
embody some anemological phenomenon, a result which was to 
be expected in view of the fact that, as we have shown, also the 
first five heptads of statues described in KAR VII, no. 298, 
represent various kinds of winds. Especially the order to “‘blow 
like a wind and explore the circumference (of the earth)”’ shows 
that, much like the wind-gods described previously*’, these 
Seven were connected with the mythological mountain-chain 
which was thought to form an outer ring around the inhabited 
earth™4, Since one of the Seven was told to “go on high and 
below”’, it further follows that also the activity of these winds 
extended over both heaven and nether-world’®. Two features, 
however, distinguish the Divine Seven from the winds im- 
personated by the first five heptads of figures of our text KAR 
VII, no. 298: in the first place, the Divine Seven were in the 
possession of powerful weapons with which they were capable 
of working destruction among their enemies; and secondly, they 
were, according to KAR IV, no. 168, 1. 30, visible in the sky. 
This latter quality suggests that these seven gods embody the 
thunderstorm with its flashes of lightning, an interpretation 
which is well in line with the description of the Divine Seven 
in KAR VII, no. 298; for their copper horns which apparently 
represent tongues of flames’ as well as the red color of their 
garments indicate that the destructive weapon at their command 
was the lightning and the fire caused by it. 

It remains to discuss the seventh heptad of statues dealt 
with in KAR VII, no. 298 (ll. 29-32); they are designated as 
Su-ut kakkim® ‘“‘those with the weapons’, and the incantation 


OSE hy 162810436. 

63 See above, pp. 16 f.; 22; 27. 

164 See above, pp. 12 ff, 

5 Cf, above, pp: 22 f:; 27 f. 

66 It will be recalled that these horns recur on the representations of 
other weather-gods; see, e. g., pl. 65 of the work by Layard quoted above, 
p. 13, note 50, or the stela of the god Ba‘al from Ras Shamra reproduced 
Syria XIV, 1933, pl. XVI. In both cases the deities are characterized as 
weather-gods by the lightning which they carry in their hands. 
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to be recited before them begins with the words ‘Ye weapon- 
bearing statues’? (na-d5 kakki). Their external appearance re- 
sembles that of the Divine Seven in that they, too, wear bands 
of copper around their heads and waists and horns of copper on 
their foreheads. In contradistinction to the preceding group, 
these weapon-gods are clad in gypsum —1i.e., probably in 
white — instead of red clay, and the weapons carried by them 
are of wood instead of copper, two points which may have 
made them somewhat less formidable than the Seven Gods. 

To sum up the result of our analysis of the seven heptads 
of statues described in KAR VII, no. 298, we found that they 
represent the following seven categories of winds: (1) the “‘gra- 
cious winds” or ‘winds of life’? (depicted in human form); 
(2) the ‘guardian winds” (portrayed with bird faces and wings); 
(3) the rain-carrying winds (represented with fish-cloaks) to 
whose water was attributed a purifying effect; (4) and (5) rain- 
carrying winds (likewise depicted with fish-cloaks) with special 
influence upon the growth of vegetation; (6) and (7) thunder- 
storms (represented with horns of copper and weapons) accom- 
panied by lightning and having destructive and devastating 
qualities. We further concluded that each of the cities Ur, 
Nippur, Eridu, Kullab, Laga3, Kés, and Suruppak claimed for 
itself one wind of each category, so that each of these seven 
towns worshipped seven different kinds of winds. 

With these results in mind we are now in a position to analyze 
the information to be gathered from the Brussels text O. 175 in 
regard to the seven sons of EnmeSarra who, as was suggested 
above?7, seem to be somehow connected with the seven winds. 
EnmeXarra’s first child’ is determined as ¢Zi-sum-mu 4Gu-la 
dBélit Nippuri*’ nddinat” napisti 4A-nim ““Zisummu (is) Gula, 
(is) the divine Lady of Nippur, (is) the giver of life for Anu’’™. 


x67 See above, pp. 27 f. 

68 Q,175, 1. 10 (Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 145 and 150). 

69 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 150 (followed by Meissner, Babylonien 
und Assyrien II, Heidelberg 1925, p. 133) translates ‘“‘Zi-sum-mu est Gula, 
est la Dame de Nippur, la doaneuse de vie d’Anu’”’, i. e., he appears to con- 
sider the words nddinat™ napisti 4A-nim merely as an attribute of the deity 
named in the last place; since, however, the name Zisummu means “(The 
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Both the attribute ‘‘giver of life’? and the Sumerian name 
Zisummu — which in itself means ‘‘(The one who) giveth life’ 
— recall the genii of the first heptad of KAR VII, no. 298 whom 
we defined as the “gracious” or “‘life-giving’’ winds; since, 
moreover, EnmeSarra’s first child is designated as “‘the divine 
Lady of Nippur’’, we are entitled to identify Zisummu with the 
second among the ‘‘gracious’’ winds who, as we mentioned 
above, p. 29, bore the name ‘‘Wind, pregnant with life, good 
son of Nippur’. The seeming difficulty that in O. 175, 1. 10 
Zisummu is conceived as a female deity whereas KAR VII, no. 
298, 1. 6 speaks of the ‘‘good son of Nippur”’ vanishes in view of 
the following statement in utukki limniti in regard to the seven 
winds: ‘‘ 383No males (are) they; no females (are) they; *°they 
(are) windblasts, sweeping (are) they; *a wife they do not 
marry, sons they do not beget’’!7°. Hence it becomes clear that 
originally the wind-gods were thought to be sexless, and that 
only later generations to whom the idea of asexual deities was 
unfamiliar represented them as either male or. female?”. 

The fifth of Enme§Sarra’s children is defined as follows”: 
4Ur-bad-gum-gim 4Nin-sar *Nergal nas paar siparri ‘“Urbad- 
gumgum (is) Ninsar, (is) Nergal, (is) the bearer of the bronze- 
dagger”; the epithet ‘‘bearer of the bronze-dagger”’ recalls, of 
course, the genii of the sixth heptad of KAR VII, no. 298 who 
are described (in 1. 23) as carrying in their left hands a dagger 
of copper or bronze’, Hence it becomes apparent that Urbad- 
gumgum was one of the Divine Seven, i. e., he impersonates one 


one who) giveth life’ and since, moreover, it is to be expected that our text 
contains information regarding EnmeSarra’s son and not the deity identified 
with him, it is more likely that these words refer to Zisummu himself. See 
further below, p. 39, note 175. 

170 See CT XVI, pl. XV, col. V, il. 38 ff (Thompson, op. czt., pp. 76 f.). 

1 Also the reference to the god Anum in 0.175, 1. 10 seems to be 
secondary, as is shown by the Sumerian name Zi-suwm-mu which contains no 
such allusion. The name of Anum apparently was added by the adherents of 
a school of thought which identified Zi-swm-mu with Su-zi-an-na (cf. |. 11). 

se COMI ly/Sy, Je ahs)e 

173 Cf. above, p. 33. It may be remarked that in 1. 32 of the same text 
the Divine Seven are referred to as na-é5 patri ‘“‘dagger-bearer”’, i. e., the 
text choses almost the same words as does 0.175 in reference to Urbad- 
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of the seven thunderstorms whose powerful weapon was the 
fire of lightning. 

EnmeSarra’s third son is determined'4 as *%Sabar-ra-gimy- 
gimy-me *En-nu-gi 4Sin $d-kin eq-lu ‘‘Sabarragimgimme (is) 
Ennugi, (is) Sin, (is) the cultivator of the fields’’'7; he there- 
fore must be paralleled with one of the rain-carrying winds of 
the fourth and fifth heptads of KAR VII, no. 298 who, in view 
of the emblems carried by them, seem to have been chiefly pre- 
occupied with the growth of vegetation. The fourth son, on the 
other hand, whom O. 175 describes (in |. 12) as 4Ur-bad-da 
¢Azag-su(g) *Tu-tu $4 mém® ellitim® idfi* “Urbadda (is) Azag- 
su(g), (is) Tutu, (is the one) who knows the pure waters”, 
apparently embodies one of the rain-carrying winds of the 
third heptad of KAR VII, no. 298 to whose waters, as was 
pointed out before, the power of purification was attributed. 

Even though the three remaining sons of EnmeSarra cannot 
be identified with certainty with any of the wind-gods dealt 
with in KAR VII, no. 298, our analysis makes it fairly evident 
that each of the seven children represented one of the seven 
categories of winds to be inferred from that text. Moreover, 
Zisummu’s epithet ‘‘divine Lady of Nippur’’ suggests that 
EnmeXarra’s children represent among each heptad the wind 
belonging to the city of Nippur, a conclusion which is well in 
line with the fact that Nusku, the deity identified in O. 175, 1. 14 
with Enme%arra’s seventh son, is a god of Nippur. Furthermore, 
in the text K. 2096'7° at least six of the deities paralleled in O. 175 


gumgum. — A confusion with the statues of the seventh heptad is out of the 
question since, as was mentioned before, those latter are said to have carried 
wooden weapons. 

174 See O.175, Il. 11-12. 

175 In this case it is quite obvious that the attribute Sd-kin eq-lu does not 
refer to Sin, the last-named of the three deities paralleled by our text (see 
above, p. 37, note 169); for the related passage of the text AO.6479 (trAns- 
literated and translated by Thureat-Dangin, op. cit., pp. 144 and 146; the 
full text was published by the same author in facsimile, transliteration, and 
translation in Rifuels accadiens, Paris 1921, pp. 3-6 and 10-21) characterizes 
Sabarragimgimme (in col. III, 1. 7) with the words a-sa mar-ra-gé, i. e., the 
Sumerian equivalent of Akkadian Sd-kin eg-lu. 

176 The text was published by Craig, op. cit., I, pp. 57-59. 
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with children of EnmeXarra are designated as gods of E-[Rur] 
and E-Su-me-D U"7’, i. e., the two main templés of Nippur.*78 
Since thus there remains little doubt that the seven sons of 
EnmeSarra embody the Nippurian variety of the seven cate- 
gories of winds, it becomes increasingly apparent that in historic 
times the original idea of the seven winds corresponding to the 
seven directions and dwelling in the seven peaks of the mountain- 
chain surrounding the horizon had been modified in such a way 
that each of the seven main cities in southern Babylonia had its 
individual seven winds, each of the seven categories being 
represented in each town. Some of our sources have actually 
preserved the knowledge of these conditions; so we find, for 
instance, in the series maqli a reference to the “seven wise ones 
of Eridu’’!79; since our text KAR VII, no. 298 uses the same 
term apkallu ‘‘wise one” for the personifications of five of the 
seven categories of winds, it is clear that the “‘wise ones of 
Eridu”’ are the seven wind-gods peculiar to that city. On the 


177 After a gap which may have contained the name Gu-la or Nin-sig,, 
the relevant passage of the obverse(!) of K.2096 runs as follows: °Su-zi-an-na 
4En-nu-gi 2 *Azag-s[u(g)] *¢Niln-salr ¢<Nin>-ka-si ildnim® $4 E-[kur] 
Silanime’ $4 E-Su-me-DU; cf. Zimmern, ZA XXXII, 1918-19, p. 66, 
note 2. 

178 The identity of the nature of the seven sons of EnmeSarra with that 
of the seven winds known from the series utukki limnati is well illustrated 
by a find made by Woolley in the ruins of Ur (see The Antiquaries Journal V, 
1925, p. 368). In the courtyard-well of a temple which was rebuilt in the 
seventh century B.C. by the then Assyrian governor of Ur, Woolley dis- 
covered a number of inscribed bricks each of which refers to one of the deities 
who, in the texts O.175 and AO.6479 (see above, p. 39, note 175), are iden- 
tified with EnmeSarra’s seven sons (the bricks were published by Gadd and 
Legrain, Ur Excavations, Texts 1, London 1928; one of these bricks, no. 173, 
is dedicated to Nin-ka-si; no. 175 is dedicated to Su-si-an-na; no. 176 to 
Azag-su(g); no. 178 probably to Nin-sar, ci. ibidem, p. 56; no. 180 to Nusku; 
no. 181 to Nin-sig;; and no. 182 to En-nu-gi). The fact that these seven 
deities were thought to have their ‘‘abodes’’ or ‘‘stations’”’ in the shaft of a 
well is easily explained if it is remembered that in utukki limniti the seven 
winds are said to have grown ‘“‘in the break-through of the apsi, in the 
sanctuary’’ (see the passage quoted above, p. 24). See also below, p. 45, 
note 205. — It may be added that Woolley’s find in this well illustrates the 
meaning of the Palestinian place name ya¥ 783 ‘‘Well of the Seven”. 

79 See tablet II, |. 124 (Meier, op. cit., p. 17) and cf. V R 51, 1. 41>. 
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other hand, the ‘“‘seven sages’’"®® who, according to the Epic of 
GilgameS"*', constructed the city-wall of Uruk were, in all like- 
lihood, the corresponding deities of that ancient town, whereas 
the “ancient apkallz from before the flood who (were) in Surup- 
pak’’, to whom a medical text ascribes certain pharmaceutic 
prescriptions'®?, manifestly represent the seven wind-genii of 
Suruppak. Furthermore, the text KAR III, no. 142 deserves to 
be mentioned in this connection; for here we find, iter alia, 
the following enumeration": ‘‘Enbilulu (is) the wind-god (77) 
of Babylon; Udanedinna-gubba (is) the wind-go[d of] Nippur; 
Udgalgal (is) the wind-god of [Bit Karkar]; Udgudim (is) the 
wind-god of Zab[ban]; Udgurara (is) the wind-god of Surupp[ak]; 
Ma&dad (is) the wind-god of [P]adda; Addéjia (is) the wind-god 
Git) Sees ai ]: VIL wind-gods’. The author of this com- 
paratively late text evidently composed his heptad in much the 
same way as the scribe of KAR VII, no. 298 drew up each of 
his seven categories, i. e., he listed seven wind-gods of a similar 
nature"4 belonging to seven different towns. It is not surprising 
that, aside from Nippur and Suruppak, these seven towns were 
no longer identical with those mentioned in KAR VII, no. 298, 
which text apparently preserved a much older tradition; for in 
the course of time and with the shift of political power some of 
these cities may have lost their importance as cult-centers and 
were, therefore, replaced by others which, at that particular 
time, played a more prominent réle. 

Another text dealing with seven winds of a similar character 
each belonging to another town is recorded in the fragmentary 


180 VII mun-tal-kt. 

18 See tablet XI, 1. 305 (Thompson, op. cit., p. 67). 

182 See the text K.4023 published by Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts, 
Oxford 1923, pl. CV, col. I, 1. 22. 

183 See col. III, ll. 19 ff.; cf. Schlobies, MAOQG I, 3, 1925, p. 4. 

184 The character of these deities may, at least in part, be gathered from 
their names; Ud-an-edin-na-gub-ba means “Wind standing in heaven and in 
the steppe (i. e., the underworld)’’; Ud-gal-gal means ‘‘Great wind”, while 
Ud-gii-dim, has the sense of “Roaring wind” and Ud-gi-ra-ra that of ““How!- 
ing wind”. Addéja is probably a variant of the name of the Semitic weather- 
god Adad. 
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tablets Ki. 1904-10-9, 87 and K. 5119'8. The text, which un- 
fortunately is incomplete, is a ritual for the healing of a sick 
man‘® beginning and end of which were taken up by instructions 
to the priest. Since this priest is designated (in rev., 1. 13) as 
aweli Sippu Eridu ‘‘Eridu-priest’’, it is obvious that the ritual he 
was called upon to perform belonged to the ceremonies known 
to the Babylonians as the ‘‘incantation of Eridu of purification” 
which, as is learnt from the series utukki limnitt, supposedly 
was capable of banishing evil demons from the body of a sick 
person'®?7, In the course of the ritual the priest had to make use 
of ‘‘[7] clay [statues] of wise ones’’'’* who are described at the 
beginning of the text as ‘‘the burddu-fish(es) of the sea, the 
seven of them’’!*®, These seven wise ones defined as fishes and 
being used in a ceremony of purification recall, of course, the 
third heptad of KAR VII, no. 298 which, as will be remembered, 
was composed of clay figures clad in fish-skins; on the basis of 
various considerations we were able to identify them as the 
genii of a rain-carrying wind to whose waters the power of 
healing and purifying was attributed’®®. It may further be re- 
capitulated that the Nippurian variety of the seven numina 
was Enme%arra’s son Urbadda surnamed ‘‘(the one) who knows 
the pure waters’”’. 


18 For these two tablets see above, p. 7, note 23. 

186 See K.5119, rev., Il. 16 f. (Gurney, JRAS 1935, p. 466). 

187 See CT XVI, pl. XLV, 1 144 (Thompson, op. cit., pp. 196 f.); pl. 
XLVI, |. 175, and passim; cf. passages such as CT XVI, pl. XXVIII, |. 53 
(Thompson, op. cit., pp. 132 f.) where the person in charge of the execution 
of that ceremony is called dsp Eridu. 

188 See K.5119, rev., 1. 10, correctly restored by Gurney, JRAS 1935, 
p. 465. 

189 See K.5119, Il. 5-6 (Gurney, JRAS 1935, p. 462); in spite of the frag- 
mentary state of preservation of the text the identity of the apkalli men- 
tioned in rev., l. 10 with the burd@du-fishes occurring in obv., |. 6 is assured 
by the following passage from the tablet KAR IV, no. 168 (quoted above, 
p. 35 with note 156): u-li VII apkallé(!) apst bu-ra-di ib-bu-te ‘where are 
the VII wise ones of the aps#, the pure burdd7?”’ (see rev., col. I, 1. 43). 

199 See above, p. 32. In view of the preceding evidence, it becomes 
clear that the task of the ‘‘Eridu-priest’’ consisted mainly in calling, by his 
performances, the seven wind-genii to the sick man’s bedside in order that 
they, on their part, might drive the evil demon of sickness from his body. 
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The text here under discussion contained allusions to some 
legendary tales about these genii'™. So we read in regard to the 
third: ‘“‘Great wind'”, wise one, who was born in Kis, who in 
heaven caused Adad to be enraged so that he caused rain and 
verdure not to be in the land for three years’’'’. This passage 
not only alludes once again to the antagonism which existed 
between the ancient wind-gods and the deities of the later 
Sumero-Akkadian pantheon™ but it also indicates that, in the 
opinion of the author of the text, one of these seven fish-like 
wind-genii originated in the north Babylonian city of Kis. 
Another one apparently was located by the same scribe in the 
town of Uruk, for the second clay figure is designated as “‘the 
wise one of Enmekar whom [Star caused to descend from heaven 
into the midst of Eanna’’s. Both the mention of Enmekar, 
king of Uruk, and the allusion to Eanna, the IStar-temple of the 
same city, indicate that here the Urukian variety of the purify- 
ing wind was involved. In the cases of the five other genii 
invoked in the text it is no longer possible to determine with 
certainty the towns to which they were attributed by the 
legend; the first of the seven fish-numina is simply said to have 
been ‘‘created in the river’, a statement which may point to 
one of the cities on the Euphrates, perhaps Babylon; the ref- 
erence to the apsi in the case of the fourth genius may indicate 
that here one of the sages of Eridu was meant, however, here 
as in the remaining cases the fragmentary state of preservation 
of the two tablets precludes any further inferences. 


1 Gurney’s inference (JRAS 1935, pp. 459 ff.) that this text deals with 
Etana, the legendary king of Ki, is based upon the words 54 ana Samé® 
i-lu-[u] (Sumerian: ld an-5u ba-an-e) in ll. 3-4; however, as Gurney himself 
remarked, these words are by no means peculiar to the Etana-myth; on the 
contrary, the term ana Samé eli is used, e. g., in regard to the seven winds 
in the series utukkt limniti (see CT XVI, pl. XXII, 1. 279, Thompson, op. 
cit., pp. 108 f.). Equally unproved is Giiterbock’s tentative assumption (ZA 
XLIT, 1934, p. 10) that Ily3-4 of our text refer to Adapa. 

19 For the sign UG in the sense of “wind”? see above, p. 5 with note 17. 

193 See Ki. 1904-10-9, 87, ll. 7-10 (Gurney, JRAS 1935, pp. 463 f.). 
Cf. above, p. 7, note 23. 

194 Cf, above, pp. 20 f. and 26 ff. 

195 See Ki. 1904-10-9, 87, ll. 5-6 (cf. Gurney, JRAS 1935, p. 462). 

196 See K, 5119, ll. 7-8 =Ki. 1904-10-9, 87, Il. 3-4. 
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Whichever the seven cities mentioned in this incantation 
may have been, it is clear that, according to a wide-spread 
belief'27, each of the seven most prominent cities in Babylonia 
had its particular seven winds so that altogether the country 
possessed forty-nine winds among which there were always 
seven of the same character. This belief is reflected in passages 
such as Ni. 10993, col. III, |. 71'9§ where we read: ‘‘The devastat- 
ing storm with its seven winds in heaven thundered”’, or by the 
allusion in the Epic of Creation to the seven winds of which 
one was called ‘‘The sevenfold wind’’99. Since, as was pointed 
out above, the single daily wind corresponded to the time-unit 
day and the seven winds coming from the seven directions 
formed the basis of the time-unit week, it must be expected 
that a third and larger time-unit was founded upon the idea of 
the country’s forty-nine winds. However, as for all practical 
purposes the number forty-nine offered certain inconveniences, 
it was only natural to bring it, by the addition of one unit, up 
to the round number fifty. That this was actually done is shown 
by the fact that the ritual KAR VII, no. 298 inserts between 
the descriptions of the sixth and seventh heptads of prophylactic 
statues that of the female genius Narudu?*® who is defined 
elsewhere?” as the sister of the Divine Seven. Since this female 
figure was to be buried together with those of the Divine Heptad, 


197 The popularity of the belief in the power of the forty-nine wind-genii 
described in KAR VII, no. 298 is shown by the fact that in Ur the excava- 
tions have furnished clay figures answering exactly the prescription given in 
the Assyrian text; these statues were found together in groups of seven in 
little boxes buried under the pavement of various houses; for full details we 
refer to the study by Woolley, JRAS 1926, pp. 689 ff. George Smith, Assyrian 
Discoveries, New York 1875, p. 78, describes a similar find made by him in 
the ruins of Nineveh, but he speaks of only six figures of the same kind to a 
receptacle; one of those figures, reproduced by Smith, loc. cit., bears all the 
features characterizing the bird-headed, winged genii of the second heptad 
of KAR VII, no. 298. 

198 The text was published by Myhrman, UPM I, 1, Philadelphia 1911, 
no. 7 (pl. 13); a transliteration and translation of the tablet and its duplicates 
by Langdon is to be found OECT I, 1923, p. 9. 

199 See the passage from Enuma EliX quoted above, p. 9. 

200 See Il. 26-28. 

aor See IV R? 21, no. 1 (A), obv., col. I, ll. 45-46. 
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it is clear that by its addition the number of the wind-gods 
used in the ritual was raised from forty-nine to fifty?. Further 
evidence to the same effect is provided by the fact that the 
storm-god Enlil who, as was pointed out above’, combined in 
himself the qualities of all the seven winds, is sometimes desig- 
nated as the ‘‘Divine Fifty’’*4, a name which may be explained 
by the assumption that Enlil was considered the chief of the 
forty-nine wind-gods and therefore added to their number as 
the fiftieth?*. It is further important that the god Ningirsu 
who, according to the afore-quoted passage from Gudea’s 
cylinder A?, commanded the winds was worshipped in a 
temple named ‘‘House of the Fifty’’?°’. Finally it must be men- 


202 For a description of the female demon Narudu (there called Naruda) 
see also obv., col. III, ll. 1 ff. and rev., col. II, 1. 47 of the ritual K.6068+K. 
7860, etc. (Gurney, pp. 42 ff. of the study quoted above, p. 28, note 124) 
which, as was stated above, is supplemented by our tablet KAR VII, no. 298. 

203 See pp. 22 ff. 

204 For references see Notscher, op. cit., p. 10, sub 9. 

205 It is significant that the well in the temple courtyard referred to 
above, p. 40, note 178, furnished, besides the bricks mentioning the seven 
deities identified with EnmeSarra’s seven sons, a brick with a parallel text 
referring to Enlil and his abode (see Gadd and Legrain, op. cit., no. 179). 
This may be taken to indicate that Enlil who shared with those numina all 
their main characteristics was considered either their chief or the synthesis 
of all of them. 

206 See above, p. 16. 

207 See Gudea’s cylinders A and B, passim. According to CylicA; XX 23 
and Cyl. B, I, 11 ff., Gudea worshipped in this temple é-ninni not only 
Ningirsu but also the Anunnaki, i. e., a group of deities who, as will be pres- 
ently seen, have retained so many characteristic qualities of the wind-gods 
that the question arises as to whether, in the last analysis, they are not 
identical with the genii dealt with in the series utukkt limniti, on the one 
hand, and in KAR VII, no. 298, on the other. In the first place, their number 
varies conspicuously between seven and fifty; the former number occurs in 
the Sumerian version of the Epic of IStar’s descent to the nether-world (see 
Kramer, BASOR LXXIX, 1940, pp. 24 ff. and Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LXXXV, 1942, pp. 293 ff., cf. p. 299) which tells that 
“the Anunnaki, the seven judges” rendered their decision in the presence of 
EreSkigal, the queen of the lower world. In their capacity as judges of the 
nether-world the Anunnaki recur in incantations cited in the two A&Ssur-texts 
VAT 8261 (transliterated and translated by Ebeling, Tod und Leben, pp. 52 ff.), 
obv., col. II, ll. 28 ff. and VAT 13657 (Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 128 ff.), col. III, ll. 
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tioned that the Akkadian term kiSSatum ‘‘universe’’ which, as 


12 ff., which begin with these words: ‘“‘Ye Anunnaki who decide the decisions 
for people in the nether-world”. That the seven Anunnaki-judges of the 
lower world were actually conceived as winds is suggested by the purifica- 
tion-ritual KAR III, no. 141 (Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 87 ff.); for this ritual uses 
seven statues defined as ‘‘the seven divine judges” (1. 20: 7 ddaiiéneme) 
before whom, according to rev., |. 7, an incantation beginning with the words 
“Storm of the desert (i. e., of the nether-world; 7m-ful(!)-lu edin)’’ was to be 
recited. More frequently, however, the number of the Anunnaki is given as 
fifty, as, e.g., in the tablet published by De Genouillac, La trouvazlle de 
Drehem, Paris J911, no. 1 (see the transliteration and translation by Ebeling, 
op. cit., pp. 170 ff.), which mentions (in Il. 5 and 14) “the Anunnaki of Eridu, 
the fifty of them’. This passage is of particular interest; for, when compared 
with Gudea, Cyl. B (V, 1. 22) and A (XIV, 1. 1; Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., 
pp. 180f. and 152f.) which latter inscriptions refer to the “Anunnaki of 
LagaS”’, it suggests that, much like the wind-genii dealt with in KAR VII, 
298 and the related texts, the Anunnaki were divided into one group from 
Eridu, one group from Lagas, ete. A further similarity between both classes 
of deities lies in the fact that, like that of the wind-gods, the realm of 
the Anunnaki extended over heaven and earth, as is shown by their title 
dAnunnaki Sa Samé u irsitim (see, e. g., KAR VI, no. 224, 1. 3); that in later 
sources the Anunnaki were usually designated as gods of the earth only may 
be due to religious developments similar to those expounded above, pp. 
20 f. and 26 ff. in regard to the seven winds, on the one hand, and to En- 
meSarra and his seven sons, on the other; in other words, it seems that the 
Anunnaki belonged to the class of extremely old wind-gods, rulers of heaven 
and earth who, after having been supplanted by the solar, lunar, and astral 
deities of the later Sumero-Babylonian pantheon, were thought to be banished 
into the earth. This inference is supported by the introduction to the Epic 
of Etana and the Eagle which, in the well-preserved Old Babylonian version, 
reads as follows: ‘‘The great ones, the Anunnaki, deciders of fate, sat (in 
council); the constructors of the directions (kzbrdiim), the creators of the 
creation planned a plan for the lands” (see Clay, Babylonian Records in the Li- 
brary of J. Pierpont Morgan IV, New Haven 1923, pl. II, col. I, ll. 1-3). These 
lines obviously record a tradition according to which the Anunnaki, and not 
the gods of the later Sumero-Akkadian pantheon, determined the fate of the 
earth and probably even created the world. Moreover, the designation bani 
kibrdtim establishes a direct parallel between the Anunnaki and the wind- 
gods who, as was explained above, p. 7 with note 26 and pp. 16 f., dominated 
the seven directions. 

It can, however, not be denied that in certain sources the number of the 
Anunnaki is given as 600 (so, e. g., in the sixth tablet of the Epic of Creation, 
1. 44, see Labat, op. cit., pp. 146 f. and cf. Weidner, AfO XI, 1936, pp. 72 ff.) 
or even 300+600 (so in the parallel texts VAT 415+581 [rev., ll. 24-25] and 
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was stated above?®’, was frequently written with the sign of the 
numeral seven, was, according to the vocabulary B.M.926937°9, 
also written with the numeral fifty. Since thus the number 
fifty (i. e., seven times seven plus one) had come to assume a 
rdle similar to that of the original seven?’, it is not surprising 
to find in various ancient Oriental calendars a time-unit of 
fifty days, or seven full weeks plus one day. 


IV. Tue PENTECONTAD CALENDAR IN ASSYRIA 


The most frequent occurrence of a period of fifty days is found 
in the Old Assyrian business documents from Kiiltepe where 
loans usually are given not for a certain number of years or 
months but for a specified number of hamSdtum ‘‘pentecon- 
tads’’*. In order to illustrate the use of this time-unit, we quote 


K. 4629 [rev., col. III, Il. 29-32] both of which were published by Reisner in 
the work quoted above, p. 7, note 25 as nos. 50 [pp. 91 f.] and III [pp. 
134 f.], respectively). Even though it is, of course, impossible to determine 
with certainty the ideas which inspired those variations in numbers, the 
following hypothesis seems to furnish a satisfactory explanation: In view of 
the fact that, as we have seen, the number of the Anunnaki was originally 
thought to be seven, it can be assumed that this heptad was written with a 
sign somehow composed of seven vertical wedges. Since the vertical wedge 
denotes not only the number one but also the number sixty, such a sign 
could easily be divided into five wedges with the value one and two wedges 
with the value sixty. By multiplying these components, this interpretation 
of the seven vertical wedges furnishes 52X60, whence the number 600 
instead of the original seven. Such a transformation of the true sense of a 
sign — a transformation which seems actually to have taken place with the 
sign for Igigi, sometimes written with seven vertical wedges and at other 
times with the numeral 600— might easily have originated among the 
adherents of that school of thought which, being hostile to the theology and 
the cosmology based upon the heptad system, considered the seven an ill- 
fated number. 

208 See p. 16 with note 64. 

209 See CT XI, pl. II (V R, pl. 37), col. I, rev., 1. 16%», 

xo For the deeper reasons of the interconnection between the numbers 
seven and fifty see below, pp. 71 ff. 

21 That hamsdtum means “‘pentecontads” or “units of fifty’, “units of 
fifty days” and not “Fiinftel(jahre)”’ or “ffth parts (of the year)’, as was 
assumed by one of the present writers (see MAOG IV, 1928, p. 127; MVAeG 
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XXXIII and XXXV, 3, passim; Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, pp. 44 f.) 
follows from the tablets K.4629 and VAT 415+581 referred to above, pp. 46 f., 
note 207. In col. III, ll. 25 ff. and rev., Il. 22 f., respectively, these texts 
render the Sumerian dim-me-er gal-gal-la L-ne-ne by ilani™® rabiti™®® ha-am- 
Sat-su-nu and the Sumerian dim-me-er nam-tar-ra VII-ne-ne by ilanimes 
Si-ma-a-ti si-bit-ti-Sd-nu. Since in translating VII-ne-ne by _ si-bit-ti-Su-nu 
“their unit of seven’’ this passage makes use of the nomen unitatis (i. e., the 
so-called feminine form) of the Akkadian cardinal number sibi ‘‘seven’’, it is 
evident that ha-am-Sat- also represents a nomen unitatis. But whereas 
sibitti- is the construct state of the feminine singular of a cardinal number 
smaller than ‘‘eleven’’, this cannot be true of ha-am-Sat-, although this form 
coincides with the construct state of the nomen unitatis hamistum “unit of 
five’; for both texts leave no doubt that fa-am-Sat- corresponds to the num- 
ber fifty and not five, and a mistake on the part of the ancient copyists is all 
the more precluded since the passage parallels col. II, Il. 13 f. of the Sumerian 
hymn CBS 9205 quoted above, p. 25, note 101. The difficulty disappears, 
however, once it is realized that fa-am-Sat- may as well be the construct 
state of hamSdtum, i. e., the plural of the nomen unitatis hamistum, and that 
the use of this plural in the sense of “‘unit of fifty’’ is logical in a Semitic 
tongue since the Semitic languages express the notion “‘fifty’’ by the masculine 
plural of the numeral for “‘five” (cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen 1, Berlin 1908, p. 490). This conclusion, 
viz. that hamSdtum belongs to the nomen unitatis hamistum, is in line with 
the fact that the Old Assyrian texts make frequent use of such nomina unitatis. 
In addition to the passages mentioning a hamistum, or ‘‘group of five’, and 
an eSertum, or ‘‘group of ten’’, “‘council of ten’’, as enumerated in MVAeG 
XXXII, p. 255, note a, we refer particularly to the following occurrences 
of Salistum: maar Salisti** ta-d5-e-li ‘‘before a (group of) three (persons) 
you interrogated me” (Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity, Chicago 
1935, no. 57, il. 3f.); [II .a-hi-d-tim sa-db-ta-ma........ Salistum!“'"-ma 
li-tk-nu-ku “seize 3 foreigners and......... let only the three seal” (TC III 
99, ll. 7 ff.; cf. TC 20, 1. 10: SaliStu!"-ma); $a-ld-Sa-at ni-a-ti ‘‘the three of us” 
(TC 37, ll. 16 f.; cf. TC III 199, 1. 13: @ Su-mi III ni-a-ti ‘‘on behalf of the 
three of us’; as for the use of Sa-ld-Sa-at instead of Sa-al-Sa-at, cf. inter alia, 
TC III 46, ll. x+13 f.: warahkom [5-2 7 Sa-la-Sa-at). Since, as we have seen, 
Akkadian expresses the notion ‘‘pentecontad”’ by a plural form, and since 
Akkadian cannot form a plural of the plural, it is evident that hamSdtum 
originally denoted both ‘‘pentecontad”’ and ‘‘pentecontads’’. On the other 
hand, it is also obvious that the lack of a singular designating one unit of 
fifty days was to be felt in a calendar based on the time-unit pentecontad. 
As may be seen from the well-known occurrence of hamuStum in the function 
of a singular of hamSdtum, the Assyrian language met this inconvenience by 
using in the sense of ‘‘(one) pentecontad”’ a word which coincides with the 
singular of the feminine form of the ordinal number hamSum ‘‘the fifth’. This 
may be due to the fact that bamSdtum, the feminine plural form of that 
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the acknowledgment of a debt VAT 92387” which, aside from 
the usual reference to the persons witnessing the conclusion of 
the contract, runs as follows: ‘‘ !2 minas of “purified ‘silver 7has 
4A (the creditor) *upon ®B (the debtor). 7(Reckoning) from 
8the month of sib’wm?3 (inclusive) *within 11 pentecontads ‘he 
shall pay?#. “If he did not pay", he shall add (as) “interest 
138for each mina 12114 shekels in !4(each) month. *(In the) eponymy 
of }6Puzur-Nirah.”’ From this and numerous similar promissory 
notes it is learnt that the Old Assyrian merchants from Kiiltepe 
used simultaneously two calendars, one based upon the fifty- 
day-period as time-unit and a second reckoning after months 
and eponymy-years. Even though this duplicity makes it more 
difficult to discern the characteristic features of the pentecon- 
tad-calendar, we are, mainly thanks to some Old Assyrian texts 
published during the past fifteen years, in a position to gain 
some insight into its composition. 

It is self-evident that a year comprises seven full pentecon- 
tads; but since these total up only 350 days, it is equally clear 
that somehow a certain number of days had to be inserted 
between two pentecontads in order to make the year full. Some 
information in regard to these additional days comes from a 
promissory note of a type similar to that quoted above’; this 
contract, which is part of an Old Assyrian Sammelurkunde now 


ordinal number, coincided with famSétum ‘‘pentecontads’”’. But in view of 
the assimilating influence a labial sound may exert upon an Z vowel it is also 
possible that the singular LamuStum ‘‘pentecontad” is merely a variant of 
the afore-discussed nomen unitatis hamistum; in this case we should assume 
that, unaware of the origin of the pluraletantum meaning ‘‘pentecontad”’ and 
“‘pentecontads”, the Assyrians regarded hamSétum as the plural of a term 
hamistum ‘‘pentecontad”’. However this may be, the occurrence in a Ba- 
bylonian source (see below, pp. 88 f.) of the plural famSétum — or rather its 
variant hanSdti — as a designation for the singular ‘‘pentecontad” confirms 
the conclusion that the use in the same sense of the singularic hamustum is 
secondary. 

22 The text was published in transliteration and translation by J. Lewy, 
MVAeG XXXIII, 1930, no. 63, pp. 47 f. 

23 This is the first Assyrian month; see J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdlni XI, 
1939, pp. 35 ff. 

214 Literally ‘‘weigh out (the silver)’. 

as See the preceding paragraph. 
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in the Museum of the Oriental Institute in Chicago*"®, runs as 
follows?"’: ‘‘1 mina of silver has the creditor upon the debtors. 
(In) the month of ab Sdranim?® the god went (through) a 
Sapattum and (then) they took the silver from the hamuStum of 
X79 (in the) eponymy of Y; 1% shekels per month they shall 
add to each mina as interest.’’ Since in these business docu- 
ments the phrase “from the hamuStum of X’”’ refers, unless 
otherwise indicated’, to the beginning of the pentecontad, it is 
evident that here the fifty-day-period was preceded by what is 
called a Sapattum, i. e., as was shown by one of the present 
writers", a period of intercalary days. That this intercalary 
period recurred at regular intervals is shown by the fragmentary 
letter KTP 45??? which contains (in ll. 6-8) the following state- 
ment: ‘“‘The remainder of the silver, (namely) 444 minas 714 
s{hekels], we took at interest from this Sapattum’’*3; for, precisely 
as modern expressions such as ‘“‘this spring’’ or ‘“‘this month”, 
the words ‘‘this Sapattum”’ (Sapattum annitum) obviously serve 
the purpose of distinguishing the present season or time-unit 
from the preceding or following of the same character. The 
purpose of this insertion of several days during which, according 


x6 Published by Gelb, op. cit., no. 56, Il. 19° ff. 

217 See J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, pp. 44 f. 

28 This is the eleventh month of the Old Assyrian calendar; see J. Lewy, 
loc. cat. 

219 In the promissory notes, the Old Assyrian pentecontads were usually 
named after one or two local officials, precisely as the whole year bore the 
name of an officer designated as imum, or ‘‘eponym’’. See below, pp. 58 f., 
note 255. For other designations of the famuStum-periods see below, pp. 
51 ff. and passim. 

220 In some cases (as, e. g., in the texts transliterated and translated by 
J. Lewy, MVAeG XXXIII, nos. 46 through 48) the debt is said to run 
“from the hamustum of X, month of Y, (in the) eponymy of Z’’; this specifica- 
tion is meant to say that here the running time was reckoned not from the 
beginning of the kamuStum of X but from the start of the month of Y which 
fell within the hamuStum of X and the eponymy of Z. 

21 See J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdini XI, 1939, p. 45; as will be presently 
seen, the opinion there expressed that these intercalary days served the 
purpose of equating the lunar year with a commercial year was incorrect. 

222 The text was published by Stephens, JSOR XI, 1927, p. 136, no. 45. 

223 Cf. J. Lewy, op. cit., p. 45. 
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to the context of the afore-quoted passage Gelb 56, ll. 19° ff., 
no business was transacted by the Old Assyrian merchants? 
seems to be indicated by the very name Sapatium; for an Assyrian 
syllabary offers the equation Sabdtu = gamdru*s “to finish’’, ‘‘to 
complete’, whence it is reasonable to conclude that the Sapattum- 
period was to “fill up’’ or “‘complete’’ the year. Accordingly 
the Old Assyrian year consisted of seven fifty-day-periods sup- 
plemented by a Sapattum of several days to be inserted between 
two pentecontads. 

A further feature of the hamSdtum-year is revealed in several 
texts in which the usual clause ‘“‘the debtor shall pay within so 
and so many hamSdétum’’ is replaced by the stipulation that pay- 
ment should be made upon sé-b1,-it ni-ga-lim (var. -li) “seizing 
the sickle’’26 or during gé-té-ip kd-ra-nim ‘‘the plucking of the 


24 The evidence (to be gathered from the promissory note Gelb no. 56, 
ll. 19> ff.) that no commercial transactions were carried out during the Sapat- 
tum-days is not invalidated by the statement contained in KTP 45 that the 
interest on a debt was calculated from the beginning of ‘‘this Sapattum’’; for 
also our modern bankers, while doing no business on Sundays, do not exclude 
the Sundays from their calculations of interest. Since, as will be shown below, 
p. 66, the Sapattum-days lay at the very beginning of the pentecontad-year, 
the writer of KTP 45 obviously wanted to say that the interest was figured 
from the beginning of the year. 

2s See CT XVIII, pl. XIII, |. 14 a b (K.169; also published in II R, pl. 
XXV and V R, pi. XXVIII); for the interchange between } and p in the 
presence of the voiceless sibilant 5 see Landsberger, op. cit., p. 133; Jensen, 
ZA XIV, 1899, p. 182. — As regards the meaning of the Hebrew verb nav, 
see below, p. 105. 

26 So in BIN IV 208, A ll. 8 f.; B Il. 12 f. and KTHahn 20, ll. 7 f. For 
the full text of these documents see the transliterations and translations in 
MVAeG XXXIII, 1930, nos. 70 and 81 where, however, szbit was incorrectly 
interpreted as construct state of s7btwm. That it is rather the construct state 
of a gitillum form sibittum which has the function of an infinitive follows, in 
the first place, from the Neo-Assyrian passage i-na eli XX alpémes istén’” alpa 
j-na eli XX immeré”® istén’” immera na-dan Satti eli-Sui-nu uk-tin s1-bit alpemes- 
Si-nu si-e-ni-Su-nu a-na 4Bél mér Bél u-ki-in $at-ti-Sam (Winckler, Die Kezl- 
schrifttexte Sargons, HI, Leipzig 1889, pl. XIII, no. 28s Uleedeten ice tuie wipe 
Inscriptions of Sargon II, part I, Paris 1929, p. 45, note 9) in which the con- 


struction of sibit alpéSunu....... ukin ‘‘the seizing of cattle of theirs....... 
I imposed’’ is almost exactly the same as that of the preceding........ 
nadén Satti elisunu uktin....... “(as) a yearly tribute I imposed upon 


them’. (Cf. further the similar passage in Il. R 17 f of the ‘‘Stéle d’Asharné” 
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grapes’’*7 or a-na ha-ar-pi ‘‘at (the time of) the first-fruits’’?**. 
This way of dating suggests that, even though used in business 
documents, the pentecontad-calendar was of an agricultural 
character”°; for if a reference to the grain or grape harvest 


published by Thureau-Dangin, RA XXX, 1933, pl. I and pp. 53 ff.). The 
idiom sibit appi points in the same direction; for, as was shown by Holma, 
Die Namen der Kérperteile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen, Leipzig 1911, p. 19 
and Ungnad, ZA XXXI, 1917-8, p. 268, sibit stands here in the place of the 
construct state of the ordinary infinitive sabétum. It might be well to add 
that the interchangeability of the forms qitillum and qatdélum is further 
indicated by certain personal names; we refer particularly to the names 
Lu-mu-ur-gi-mil-4Sama’ and Ga-ma-al-4Sin-lu-mur the interconnection of 
which was noted by Stamm, MVAeG XLIV, 1939, p. 168.— As for the 
qitillum infinitive of the verb gat@pum ‘‘to pluck”, see the next footnote. 

277 So in BIN IV 186, A ll. 6 f. and B ll. 8 f£.; cf. the transliteration and 
translation of the entire document in MVAeG XXXIII, 1930, no. 91 where 
the erroneous assumption that giftip is the construct state of qitpum led to a 
misinterpretation of the term qitip kardnim. That it rather belongs to the 
infinitive gitippum follows from the analogous expression sibit niggallim 
analyzed in the preceding note. 

228 So especially in the texts Gol. 11 (published by Golénischeff, Vingt- 
quatre tablettes cappadociennes, St. Pétersbourg 1891, no. 11; transliterated 
and translated by J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 181 f., no. 188), ll. 8-14 and TC 68 
(J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 65 f., no. 86), ll. 10-12; cf. also CCT 10®+114 (J. Lewy, 
op. cit., p. 17, no. 15), ll. 13 f. That harpi is used here as a means of precise 
dating (as month names are used elsewhere) is particularly clear in view of 
the contract TC III 237 which stipulates that the debtors were to reimburse 
the creditor in four equal installments in such a way that they would ‘‘for 
four years, in (each) year ina harpi”’ pay one fourth of their debt and deliver 
a certain amount of onions (cf. below, p. 57, note 247). In repeatedly men- 
tioning a-na (or i-na) ha-ar-pi as the date of delivery of wheat, other texts 
prove that the time-unit farpz comprised the season of the grain harvest; 
see, e. g., TC 87, Il. x+25 ff.: a-na ha-ar-pi vi-td-ta-k[a] 2 na-ru-uq........ 
a-da-na-kum “‘at the (time of the) first-fruits, I shall give you yo{ur] wheat, 
2 sacks (of it)” or the acknowledgment of a debt TC III 239 where 21 sacks 
of wheat were to be delivered i-na ha-ar-pi. Cf. further CCT II 30, ll. 16 ff. 
where harp occurs in the*sense of ‘‘first-fruits’’: i-na ha-ar-pi-Su '2i-td-tdm 
si-ip-tdm "lu ni-il;-q6 “from his first-fruits '8let us take ‘7wheat (as) interest’’. 
The afore-discussed term sibit niggallim obviously refers to the beginning of 
the arpi-season, for “seizing the sickle” is, of course, a prerequisite of the 
harvesting of grain; see further below, passim. 

9 It is not surprising that the calendar grown out of the cult of the 
wind and weather-gods was of an agricultural character; for our analysis of 
the qualities of deities such as the seven winds, the storm-god Enlil with his 
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could: be substituted for, and used in complete parallelism with, 
the name of a certain hamuStum, it seems that, besides being 
named after public officials, the hamSdiwm were distinguished 
from each other by the agricultural work to be done, or the 
produce to be gathered, during the season covered by each 
particular fifty-day-period. This conclusion is borne out by the 
evidence to be obtained from the Kiiltepe text TC 373° and the 
inscription from A&Sur, Photo no. 406275". The former, a letter 
which was sent from A&%ur to Kani, mentions (in ll. 20 ff.) 
that certain persons would leave for Asia Minor a-na LA*10 
tim?” ha-mu-us-tum Sa tt-i-na-tim “‘in less than ten days, (in 
the) pentecontad of the figs’. The A&8ur text, which records 
the setting up of vessels serving as standardized measures of 
capacity”, contains in ll. 4 ff. the statement: ha-mu-us-tum °Sa 


seven-fold nature, the seven sons of EnmeSarra, etc. has revealed that their 
worship was mainly due to the influence which they supposedly exerted upon 
the growth of the vegetation and agricultural life in general. Hence it becomes 
clear that both the worship of the wind-gods and the use of its corollary, the 
pentecontad-calendar, originated among a farming population. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that a peculiar Greek source of uncertain date 
and origin which shows itself acquainted with the seven winds and the seven- 
direction-system also divides the year into seven agricultural seasons. We are 
referring to chapters III and IV of the pseudo-hippokratic treatise Tepl 
éBdopddwy (edited by W.H. Roscher, Die hippokratische Schrift von der Sieben- 
zahl in ihrer vierfachen Uberlieferung, Paderborn 1913), to which Dr. Eric 
Werner called our attention. 

230 TC 3 was transliterated and translated by J. Lewy, MVAeG XXXV, 
3, 1935, p. 89, note d. 

231 We owe the knowledge of this important document, the entire text of 
which was never published, to the kindness of Dr. E. Forrer who, after having 
copied it from a photograph kept in the Berlin Museum (see Forrer, Real- 
lexikon der Assyriologie 1, 1932, p. 235), placed his copy of the text at the 
disposal of one of the present writers; cf. J. Lewy, OLZ XXVI, 1923, col. 
534, note 1 and ZA XXXV, 1924, p. 146, note 2. In view of the remarks of 
Gelb, op. cit., p. 61, note 8, it might be well to note that Landsberger’s quota- 
tion from the same inscription (OLZ XXVIII, 1925, col. 232) is erroneous. 

232 So according to |. 1 which consists of the words [q]v-1i-um a-ni-tum 
“this qi-vessel’’ and 1. 9 which refers to qii-ti-e-en a-ni-ti-in ‘these two qi 
vessels”. (For the measures of capacity called g@ and their volume, see 
Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babyloniens, pp. XIV and 233 and 
RA XXXIV, 1937, p. 86.) The dual qu-u-e-en has a particularly close parallel 
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ta-d$-mi-tim *S$a ba-db a-dp-tim?3 ™A-Sir-e-nim *®mér A-a-a?54 
e-pu-Si-na ‘(it was in) the pentecontad *of pluckings *that 
7AXSur-énum?s* 8the son of Aa made them?37 °(in the) gate3® of 
the magazine?3®”’. This occurrence of a “‘fifty-day-period of 


in the Kiiltepe text TC III 193 which mentions (in 1. 5) 2 szi-e-en “two si- 
stones” (cf. also TC II 61, 1. 11: sz-e-en). 

233 Contrary to Forrer’s rendering of these words (op. cit., p. 235), there 
is no gap between the words ta-dS-mi-tim and Sa ba-db a-ap-tim. 

24To judge from Forrer’s aforementioned copy, the reading A (sic)- 
a-a(sic) is beyond doubt, although the first of the three a signs is damaged. 
Note that the same personal name occurs, inter alia, in |. 28 of an Old Assyrian 
text from Bogazkéy, published by Giiterbock in Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesell schaft, no. 74, 1936, p. 64. 

233 The noun taSmitum is an infinitive of the second conjugation of the 
verb Samétum which is known to be a synonym of the aforementioned verb 
gatépum ‘‘to pluck” (cf. Meissner, MAOG I, 2, p. 23; for the occurrence of 
the second stem of this verb see Mullo Weir, A Lexicon of Accadian Prayers, 
Oxford 1934, p. 323). It will be observed that, so far as its grammatical form 
is concerned, this designation of a pentecontad has an exact parallel in the 
well-known month name tamhirum which, in turn, expresses the same thought 
as the Old Assyrian month name mahhur ilt (cf. J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdlni 
XI, 1939, pp. 36 f.). 

236 For the Old Assyrian personal name A-Sir-e-nim see J. Lewy, MVAeG 
XXXV, 3, p. 172, note and p. 185. 

237 I. e., the gi#-vessels mentioned in this text (see above, note 232). If 
our passage replaces the form e-pu-Su-Si-na by e-pu-Si-na, this is due to a 
haplology characteristic of the Old Assyrian language. We refer particularly 
to the replacement of e-pu-Su-Su-um by e-pu-Su-um in CCT II 3, 1. 34 and to 
that of lu-bu-Su-Su and lu-bu-Su-Su-nu by lu-bu-Su and lu-bu-Su-nu in TC 
III 43, ll. 21 ff.; TC III 36, 1. 43, and CCT III 278, |. 26; cf. further the forms 
e-td-ar-Su-ni-a-tt and 75-ta-na-ku-ni-ni which appear in TC II 16, 1. 19 and 
TC II 41, 1. 36 in the place of e-td-ar-Su-nu-ni-a-ti and 7§-ta-na-ku-nu-ni-nt. 

238 Bdb aptim is an accusativus loci; for analogous Old Assyrian (and 
Hebrew) accusatives see J. Lewy, MAVeG XXXIII, p. 119, note c. 

239 That aptum denotes a part of the house follows from the tablet K. 
4355+Sm.1981 which renders the Sumerian ab-ba é-ta by ina ap-ti biti (cf. 
Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon II, no. 128, 2a). By stipulating that grain 
should be delivered ina pi aptim ‘‘at the entrance of the aptum’’, Old Ba- 
bylonian contracts such as CT XXXIII, pl. 48> (translated in KU VI, 
p. 107) make it clear that that part of the house served as magazine for 
grain. It is also obvious that it was necessary to provide such a store house 
with standardized vessels in which the grain could be measured on the spot 
upon delivery at the entrance door. 
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plucking” sheds light on a letter from Kiiltepe where we read 
in ll. 15 ff.: ‘And, 'please, do not forget 'the votive offering 
16which ‘you vowed !to (present at the time of) the plucking; 
the plantation*4* did grow!*# ?°Bring it personally’# *!or have 
it brought 2'!by the earliest **messenger’’*43; for it now becomes 
clear that the writer of this letter replaced the formal expression 
hamustum Sa taSmitim by a simple taSmitum, a fact which in- 
dicates that in colloquial style the words ‘‘pentecontad of”’ 
could be omitted. When applying this observation to the 
afore-discussed expression harpi, we see that it stands for 
a fuller hamuStum Sa harpi. Obviously the same is true of 
the term kuzalli ‘‘fuel-wood’’*44 which occurs in the letter VAT 


240 For iltum “‘stalk”, “plantation” see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworter- 
buch, p. 64. 

24 It seems that the vow (ikribum) had been made by the addressee of 
the letter when a new vineyard or the like was being laid out. 

2 Literally ‘‘in your face”, i. e., ‘in your presence”’. 

243 See TC III 35, ll. 15 ff.: &@ tk-ri-ba-am ‘*Sa a-na ta-ds-mi-tim ‘ta-ak- 
ru-bu-ni %a-bu-tum Id ta-ma-St '%i-il;-tum i-ir-ti-bi % pd-ni-kd bi-lam ?M1i-ul 
i pd-nim-ma *a-li-ki-im Sé-bi-lam. For the beginning of the letter see below, 
p. 59. 

244 The data which lead to this rendering of kuzalli@ are the following: 
In view of the identity of pairs of terms such as Sugarri and Sugu(r)rit (see 
Thureau-Dangin, RA XVI, 1919, p. 142, note 1) and Sa kurassé and Sa 
kuru(s)sé (see Landsberger, AfO X, 1935/6, p. 149), it is reasonable. to assume 
that ku-zal-lu is identical with ku-zu-ul-lu, a word which appears in |. 19 of 
the vocabulary V R 32, no. 4 as a synonym of ku-dul-lum. In the spelling 
ku-dul-lu the latter recurs in Il. 71 f. of the first columh of the syllabary 
no. 108862 (published in CT XXXV, pl. I ff.) and in the corresponding 
passages of other copies of the first part of the work e-a=A =na-a-kum 
(listed by Meissner, MAOG XI, 1/2, 1937, p. 109) at the end of a paragraph 
dealing with objects and materials used in kindling or sustaining a fire; the 
terms preceding it are pe-en-tum ‘“‘charcoal”’, t-nu-ru “Stove”, nap-pa-hu 
“bellows”, e-lab-bu-hu Sd issiri ‘(fat from the) omentum of a bird’’, e-lab- 
bu-hu ’4 immeri ‘(fat from the) omentum of a sheep”, and e-lab-bu-hu $d 
ntni ‘(fat from the) omentum of a fish”. (That the word e-lab-bu-hu [variants 
i-lib-bu-hu and il-lib-bu-hu], the accusative of which appears in the Middle 
Assyrian letters KAV 103, 1. 28, 200, rev., 1. 10, and 205, |. 12 in the spelling 
el-la-bu-ha, and which manifestly represents a Hurrianized form of an Ak- 
kadian term corresponding to Hebrew abn “omentum’’, denotes animalic 
fatty refuses used as fuel follows from the fact that such fuels are designated 
in postbiblical sources as Sean abn and Jinn abn; see Krauss, Talmudische 
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Archdologie II, Leipzig 1911, pp. 226 f. who also refers to fish-oil [0717 ]D¥] 
used as fuel.) It is therefore a fair conclusion that also kudullu and its synonym 
kuzu/allu designate a fuel. This is all the more likely since the above-quoted 
passage V R 32, no. 4 describes ku-zu-ul-lu as a material consisting of GI”, 
i. e., ‘reeds’, and since dry reeds are an excellent fuel. In view of the fact 
that certain West-Semitic dialects shift z to d, we may at the same time 
suppose that in the last analysis both words belong to the same West-Semitic 
root k —2z/d—J. On the other hand, it is to be noted that the afore-cited 
syllabaries differ in regard to the writing of the ideogram LAGAB+U.DIL 
denoting the Semitic term kudullu in as much as no. 108862 and its duplicates 
fail to prefix it with the determinative GJ ‘‘reed’’ with which it is provided 
in V R 32, no. 4, in accordance with the aforementioned fact that ku-zu-ul-lu 
is here followed by the definition 54 GI “of reeds”. We may therefore 
conclude that the terms under discussion denote not only dry reeds but also 
a cognate fuel, i. e., obviously fire-wood. This assumption agrees well with 
the fact that the work e-a=A=na-a-kum adds to ku-dul-lu the gloss pu- 
tu-ru; for this term, the connection of which with the root p—{—-7 ‘“‘to split”, 
“to break’ cannot be questioned in view of the variants pu-ud-du-ru and 
pu-un-du-ru (cf. the well-known use of puggulu and pungulu instead of 
puqqulu), evidently denotes wood broken off from trees and bushes. The 
correctness of these conclusions becomes manifest when it is remembered 
that the fifth Old Assyrian month was called warah ku-zal-li ‘‘month of the 
kuzalli’’, and that, as was shown in Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, pp. 37 ff., 
several Old Assyrian month names, each of which consists of the Akkadian 
word warkum ‘‘month” and an originally West-Semitic term, express the 
same ideas as the names of the corresponding Old Babylonian months. For 
under these circumstances it is certainly not by coincidence that, precisely as 
the name of the fifth Old Assyrian month means, according to the preceding 
evidence, ‘‘month of the fuel-wood”’, warak abim, the well-known designation 
of the fifth Old Babylonian month, is to be rendered by ‘‘month of the 
(depositing of the fire-wood and) reeds’’ because abum means “‘reeds’’, ‘‘bul- 
rushes” (see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch, Leipzig 1896, p. 3), 
and because, on the other hand, the ideogram NE.NE.GAR designating the 
month of Ab expresses the notions ‘‘to deposit’’, ‘‘to store’ (GAR =Sakénu) 
and “‘fire-woods” (NE.NE; cf. the equation GIS.NE =is-su ir-ru ‘‘fire-wood” 
occurring in obv., 1. 11 of the vocabulary S.31,52 published by Scheil, ZA 
IX, 1894, p. 220). It is important to note in this connection that Old Assyrian 
texts and especially letters sent by travelling merchants to the men or women 
who, during their absence, took care of their households repeatedly refer to 
the buying or “gathering of reeds and wood”, the “‘storing’’ or ‘‘delivery of 
reeds”, or to smaller amounts of money spent for the purchase of either reeds 
or wood. We quote in the first place the letters TC III 97 (ll. 17 ff.) and CCT 
III 48> (Il. 17 f.), both of which contain instructions to Buzazu’s wife Lama%a, 
and a similar passage occurring in ll. 4 ff. of the unpublished letter VAT 
13532: ‘‘ *Kashanuil "is carrying '74 minas of copper for clothes for '8Sagriu- 
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9225245 in a context strongly recalling the afore-quoted passage of 
TC ILI 237°, For much as this latter promissory note provides 
for the amortisation of a debt by the payment of four equal instal- 
ments due “‘in (each) year in the harpa’’47, VAT 9225 accom- 
panies a remark to the effect that a certain Hannanum owed to 
Salim-ahum nine minas of silver with the statement “‘per year he 
will pay 3.minas; 3 minas of silver he will pay me in this kuzalla 
of the eponymy of Ah(a)m-arSi’’*4*. A further season to be dis- 
cussed in this connection is characterized by the designation 
das’ ‘fresh herbs’. That this term actually refers to a definite 
unit of time and not merely to a season in general is shown by 
the expression 1i-i§ da-d5-e49 which is to be compared with 
phrases such as réS warah 1kem na-ar-ma-ak A-Sar>° or ré5(!) 
ha-mus-tim $a Ili;-ba-ni*s* which denote the first day of the 


man; “%instruct him that *he may gather reeds 24nd wood!” (!74 mané 
erém a-na lu-bu-us '8Sa-ag-ri-ti-ma-an '°Kd-as-ha-nu-il; ?°na-Si na-hi-di-Su-ma 
1¢d-nu-e lu-pd-hi-ir a e-st); “* “let 1Sagriuman '8deliver the reeds for me!” 
(7Sa-ag-ri-i-ma-an ‘*qd-nu-e li-iz-bis-lam); * 5Puzur-ASSur ‘is carrying to 
you 41% mina (and) 1 shekel of silver 5(sealed with) my seals; buy ‘wood 
and reeds!” (%% maném 1 Siglam kaspam *ku-nu-ki-a Pusur-A-Sur °na-ds-a- 
hu-nu-ti ‘e-st %@ qd-nu-e *ti-Sa-a-ma). Ancther pertinent passage reads as 
follows: “ 8At the time of the °storing 8of the reed 'they stored %3 kutadnu- 
cloths’ (see Contenau 15, ll. 8 ff.: 3 subileyta-ni i qd-na-im %ti-Sa-dp-ki-1m 
10;%-ta-dp-ku [so according to a collation]). Cf. further the commercial notes 
TC III 155 (ll. 8f.) and TC III 176 (1. 4 ff.) which contain, inter alia, the 
following entries: ‘‘ We paid §2 minus 4 shekels of silver for *wood” (2 
mati 14 sigli kaspam a-na °e-si-e ni-is-qul) and ‘ ‘10 shekels for clothing for 
me; °4 % shekels for reeds; °1 4 shekels, the wages for Atata; 73 shekels for 


clothings for 2s: and his son; 94 14 shekels for wood” (410 Siglt a lu-bu- 
us-ti-a 41% Sigli a qd-nu-e °1¥2 Siglam ig-ri A-ta-ta 73 Sigli a-na lu-bu-us-ti 
8. é-[... ] &@ me-er-i-Su 94% Siqli a-na e-si-1m). 


245 This letter was published in transliteration and translation by J. Lewy, 
MVAeG XXXII], p. 222, note. 

246 See above, p. 52, note 228. 

247 See Il. 6 ff.: a-na 4 Sa-na-tim ‘i-na Sa-tim i-na ha-ar-pi 814 maném 
3 Siglt kaspam %i-Sa-qu-lu. 

248 See Il. 7 ff.: 3 mané TA i-na Sa-ti-im 8i-Sa-qal 3 mané kaspam %-na 
ku-zal-li a-ni-ti-tim Sa li-mi-im Ali-mar-si 'i-Sa-qa-ld-am. 

249 See CCT III 78, l. 5; cf. ri-28(!) da-d5-e in ll. 19 f. of the text published 
as no. 14 by Contenau, Trente tablettes cappadociennes, Paris 1919. 

150 See TC 75 (J. Lewy, op. cit., no. 94), ll. (Ae 

23t See BIN IV 147 (J. Lewy, op. cit., no. 285), ll. 20 f& 
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relevant month or pentecontad; also the phrase i5-t# da-d5-e(!) 
a-di ha(!)-ar-pi found in ll. x+11f. of the fragmentary text 
KTP 112? shows that das’d was a time-unit of the same kind 
as the ‘“‘pentecontad of the first-fruits’’3. The simultaneous 
occurrence of two sets of pentecontad names — one referring to 
the agricultural seasons and the other using the names of public 
officials — is not surprising; for while being unequivocal within 
the course of one year, the names alluding to the season of the 
herbs, the grain harvest, or the vintage would, of course, have 
been insufficient for dating over longer pe-iods*54, all the more 
so since numerous Old Assyrian business Cucuments contain no 
indication as to the eponymy-year in which the relevant con- 
tract was concluded*s. 


2s2 The text was published as no. 11 by Stephens, JSOR XI, 1927, p. 117. 

233 The place of the pentecontad of the “‘fresh herbs’ within the year is 
known to us not only from its name. In the letter from Ma’eri published by 
Dossin, Syria XIX, 1938, p. 124, the addressee, having been requested to 
deliver to the writer of the letter a certain number of sheep, is said to have 
answered: ‘‘Now being the cold (season), the sheep cannot be given; I shall 
give them to you in (the season of) the fresh herbs (i-[n]a di-Si-im)”. This 
passage makes it clear that das’ was the name of the season immediately 
following the coldest time of the year (ku-st-um); in other words, since late 
December through February is the coldest period in the countries involved, 
the season of the ‘‘fresh herbs’’ must have coincided approximately with the 
time from March to early April. As this is also the time when the cattle, 
having been driven out for grazing, are expected to drop their young, it is 
only natural that the addressee delayed the delivery of the sheep until that 
season. Similar information is to be gathered from the Old Assyrian texts 
CCT III 72 (1. 5) and CCT III 3° (il. 24 f.) which refer to commercial trips to 
be delayed until the da’#-season; as we know from several texts that the 
Old Assyrian merchants avoided whenever possible travelling during the cold 
season (ku-si-wm), we are again led to the conclusion that the pentecontad 
of the ‘‘fresh herbs’’ immediately followed the cold months of January and 
February; see also below, p. 65. 

754 In cases where not more than two years were involved, the writers of 
our documents avoided that difficulty by distinguishing, e. g., between a-na 
ha-ar-pi-im and a-na Sa-ni-ti-tim ha-ar-pt ‘‘at the (season of the) first-fruits’’ 
and ‘‘at the second (season of the) first-fruits’’; see ll. 11 and 13 f. of the text 
Gol. 11 quoted above, p. 52, note 228. 

255 See, e. g., J. Lewy, op. cit., nos. 37 through 44. In these cases where 
the date of payment of a debt is merely given as “within so and so many 
hamSsdtum, (counted) from the hamuStum of X”, a list of the successive 
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It remains to determine which of the seven seasons figuring 
in the kamSd@tum-calendar marked the beginning of the year. 
The answer to this question is provided by the aforementioned 
letter TC III 35 which, addressed to a well-known merchant 
from AxSur, was written by two women — one of whom his 
daughter — who kept his house and looked after his interests 
while he was away from home on business. Here we read the 
following lines: ‘‘ *(Concerning) the 10 shekels ‘of gold which 
‘you sent ‘for (the purchase of) wheat *for storing’: °since the 
year ‘is about to go ‘towards ‘its beginning’*’, *your repre- 
sentatives *have not ®yet %stored the wheat’’s*. A similar passage 
from another letter runs as follows: ‘“The year ‘is now com- 
plete?s?; send money and then ‘they may store wheat for you 
before your arrival!’ It is learnt from both of these letters 
that around New Year the Old Assyrian merchants, engaged in 


hamustum-officials must have enabled both debtor and creditor to determine 
the exact time from which a long term debt was running. Such lists were 
actually found among the business documents from Kiiltepe, see the texts 
Jena 363 (published by J. Lewy, Die Keilschrifttexte aus Kleinasien, Leipzig 
1932, pl. 244) and KT 145 (published by J. Lewy, Keilschrifttexte in den 
Antiken-Museen zu Stambul, Konstantinopel 1926, pl. 60>; for a translitera- 
tion and translation of the text see below, p. 67, note 294) where all of the 
persons enumerated can be identified with hamuStum-officials; perhaps also 
the list KT 64 (ibidem, pl. 60°) belongs to this group of tablets. That the 
name of a hamuStum-official actually replaced the indication of month and 
eponymy-year is shown by a comparison of passages such as TC III 80, ll. 
18 ff. (warhum 1*2" a li-mu-um '15-th amim™-im Sa vi-sii-ni ?Sa-i-ld(-ma) 
‘ 20ask for !8the month and the eponym of (literally ‘‘from’’) the day when 
they will leave’) with CCT IV 8b, ll. 19 ff. (i-nu-mi »ta-la-qi-a-nt fa-mu- 
us-tém “a-ma-kam i-na ta-ah-si-is-tim »°i-di(-ma) ‘‘the day when *°you take 
(it), 2put there **the hamustum **down 21in a memorandum’’): in the first 
case an event was to be determined according to month and eponymy-year, 
whereas in the second only the name of the hamuStum-official in whose term 
of office it fell was to be recorded. 

256 Literally ‘for storing wheat’’. 

257 Literally ‘toward its face”. 

258 See ll. 3 ff.: 10 Siglt thurdsam $a a-na 1i-td-tim *Sa-pd-ki-im tn-Sé-bi-ld-nt 
6ki-ma $a-tum a-na ‘pd-ni-Sa i-lu-ku-ni %a-di-ni Sa ki-ma ku-a-tt %l-td-tam 
u-ld 18-pu-ku(-ma). 

239 Literally ‘‘the year (is) a year”. 

260 See CCT III 25, ll. 12 ff.: Sa-tum ‘*Sa-na-at kaspam §é-bi-ld-ma ‘4i-td- 
tam a pd-ni-ka li-i§-pu-ku-ni-kum. 
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trade activities far from home, used to send money for the 
purchase of wheat to their relatives or business associates in 
A&Sur; since the sum of ten shekels of gold mentioned for this 
purpose in TC III 35, ll. 3 f. represents a considerable amount of 
money, it may well be assumed that it was intended for a whole 
year’s supply of wheat?. Now such purchases of grain are 
made, throughout the Near East, at the time of the harvest 
when market prices are at a minimum. Hence it follows that the 
New Year preceded by a few weeks the season of the grain 
harvest which, as was mentioned before, was designated as 
harpi, or “‘pentecontad of the first-fruits’’, and began, in all 
likelihood, with the day of sibit niggallim ‘‘seizing the sickle’’ 
This result is well in line with the inferences of Kugler who, 
on the basis of a large number of Old Babylonian contracts 
bearing on the delivery of grain, the hiring of harvesters, and 
the leasing of land after the harvest, came to the conclusion 
that in Babylonia, at the time when our Old Assyrian docu- 
ments were written, the first month of the luni-solar calendar 
(nisénu) was the month of the grain harvest?®. On the other 
hand, it must not be overlooked that the Babylonians celebrated 
during the first days of nisdnu a New Year’s festival which, 
lasting for at least eleven days, culminated in the processional 
transfer of the statue of the god Marduk to a sanctuary outside 
the city and its subsequent return to the Esagil-temple in 
Babylon. It is obvious that the harvest could not begin until 
this most important of all Babylonian feasts was over, for a 
large part of the population naturally took part in the celebra- 
tion. Accordingly the conclusion imposes itself that the harvest 
began in Babylonia around the middle of the first luni-solar 


%* That the Assyrians actually used to store large quantities of grain 
follows from the letter TC 30 in which the addressee of our letter TC III 35 
mentions (in Il. 7 f.) the existence of a stock of 1300 measures of grain re- 
maining, after the death of his wife, in his house in ASSur. 

202 See his Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel II, Miinster 1909-10, 
pp. 301 ff. 

6; For the parallelism existing between the Old Babvlonian and the Old 
Assyrian luni-solar calendar see below, p. 65 with notes 284 and 286. 

24 For full details in regard to that festival we refer to Thureau-Dangin, 
Rituels accadiens, Paris 1921, pp. 127 ff. 
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month. Exactly the same reasoning applies for Assyria at the 
time of the Kiiltepe texts, for it can be shown that there, too, a 
considerable part of the first month was taken up by a festival 
observed in a manner similar to that of the Babylonian New 
Year’s feast. Some information on this festival comes from the 
text KAH II, no. 122 in-which Sennacherib, king of Assyria 
(7047-681 B.C.), describes the construction, outside the 
Assyrian capital, of a temple which he calls bit akit sért “‘akitu- 
temple outside the city’ Here we read: “ 24(Concerning) the 
month of BAR.SAG.SAG*7, the first month (dedicated) to 
father Enlil, the month of the (heliac) rising of the plough- 
star*8, of the feast of the banquet of the king of the gods, 
A&Sur, °°(in regard to) which since distant days in disturbances 
and uprisings the akitu-temple “outside the city had been for- 
gotten, so that the ritual of the king of the gods, ASSur, had 
been celebrated in the midst of the city, my heart moved me 
to construct, together with this very work’, an akitu-temple 


%s In regard to the date of Sennacherib’s accession to the Assyrian 
throne see J. Lewy, Analecta Orientalia XII, 1935, pp. 22S Ate 

266 Attention may be called to the double meaning of the term géru; it 
designates not only the “steppe” or “desert”? but also the open country 
outside the cities. That the word is used here in the latter sense follows from 
the fact that the text under discussion as well as a number of other founda- 
tion documents dealing with the construction of the bit akiti séri were un- 
earthed in a temple situated at a distance of 200 meters from the outer walls 
of the capital; see Andrae, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 
no. 33, 1907, pp. 14 ff. and particularly Delitzsch, 2bidem, pp. 34 ff. 

267 It might be well to recall here that the Neo-Assyrians no longer used 
the set of month names familiar from the Kiiltepe texts and from the Middle 
Assyrian documents. 

268 The “plough-star’’ can as yet not be definitely identified with any 
star or constellation, but we know from the tablet K.8538, a planisphere 
from the library of Ashurbanipal (see the publication of the tablet in CT 
XXXIII, pl. X), that it stood close to DIL.GAN, the star characterizing 
the Babylonian month of nisdnu. The reference to the heliac rising of the 
“plough-star”” makes it clear that, contrary to the opinion expressed by 
Landsberger, op. cit., p. 140 and Weidner, Archiv fiir Keilschriftforschung 11, 
1924-25, p. 129, this star was not visible throughout the year. 

269 The words it-ti $ip-ri-im-ma Su-a-ti ‘‘with this very work” refer to the 
construction of statues of the god ASSur and other deities mentioned by 
Sennacherib in II. 22-23 of our inscription. 
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<outside the city>’’?7°. It is learnt from this passage that in the 
first luni-solar month a great festival used to be celebrated in 
the Assyrian capital and that in ancient days this feast had 
taken place, precisely as the Babylonian New Year’s festival, 
in an akitu-temple outside the city proper. That the ‘‘distant 
days’’ before which, according to Sennacherib, the New Year’s 
festival had been celebrated in an akitu-temple outside the city 
actually comprised the period covered by the Kiiltepe texts is 
suggested by the Old Assyrian letter TC II 15. The text which, 
to judge from its general contents, was sent from the Assyrian 
capital to KaniS contains the following passage: warlam*e™ 
is-tt-in 2 Si-na i ta-ab-e ilis-ka “mi-ma-a Kur-ub-Istar i-li- 
kam(-ma) ‘One “or two months ago?7, upon the rising of 
your god?”?, '4Kurub-IStar came here (in) a matter concerning 
me?! eoees ”’. The words “‘upon the rising (tab’é) of your god’’?”4 
have an exact parallel in Neo-Babylonian royal inscriptions in 
as much as the latter define as the “‘rising (tabé) of Marduk, 
the Enlil of the gods” the solemn moment when, during the 
celebration of the New Year’s festival, the supreme god left 


270 See Il. 24 ff.: %4BAR-SAG-SAG arhu riS-tu-u $4 a-bi “En-lil arhu 
na-an-mur-ti > kakkabepinni i-sin-ni ki-ri-ti $4 Sar ilanime® 4A sSur 2854 ul-tu 
ameme rigntemes ina e-Sd-a-ti u sah-ma-Sé-a-ti bit a-ki-it 2"séri im-ma-Su-u ina 
gi-rib Gli in-ni-ip-pu-Su pa-ra-as Sar ildni™® 4A Sur *it-ti Sip-ri-im-ma Su-a-ti 
a-na e-pes bit a-kit <séri> libbi>* ub-la-ni(-ma). . 

2” That, contrary to the translation proposed by one of the present 
writers in RA XXXV, 1938, p. 90, note 2, warham iSstén u Sina is an accusa- 
twvus temporis meaning ‘‘one or two months ago”’ follows from the unpublished 
Old Assyrian letter Edinburgh 1922/396 a copy of which we owe to the kind- 
ness of A. Goetze. This text clearly employs Sattam itét in the sense of “‘one 
year ago’; see Il. 3 ff.: 1d li-bi tlim-ma Sa-tém ‘18-tt-it sti-ku-ur-tum *1-Si-ki- 
im-ma “Unfortunately, ‘one *year (ago) ‘a suspension of commerce and 
travel 'was proclaimed and thus...... ” (literally ‘‘a blocking was set up 
andat huss -)) 

272 I. e., ‘when your god rose”’. 

273 For mi-ma-a “‘something concerning me” see RA XXXV, 1938, p. 
90, note 2. 

274 If the writer of TC II 15 speaks here of ilika “thy god” and not of 
tlint ‘‘our god” this does not mean that the god of the addressee is not also 
his god; cf. the use of 7’a>8 and oD 7bx (and not 19dx) in passages such as 
2 Ki. 19.4 and 23.21. 
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Esagil in order to move to the akitu-temple outside the city of 
Babylon?7s. Thus the letter TC II 15 reveals that the ceremony 
opening the procession from the sanctuary in the city to that 
outside was an essential part not only of the Babylonian but 
also of the Old Assyrian New Year’s feast?”®. Further informa- 
tion in regard to these processions is furnished by the Old 
Assyrian letter TC II 37 which contains the following lines: 
‘ 3Since it is (the time of) the procession??’, *there is *here °no 
one ‘in the city; ‘hence *where(ever people) are indebted, ‘they 
are not ready, and (therefore) I shall not be able to cause 
(them) to deliver?7* the copper. *Upon the return *of the proces- 
sion?77 4] shall cause (them) to deliver??® *the copper to ‘your 
representatives, '!and (then) also my [defi]nite report Bwill 
come to you. The return of the procession??? is near; ‘within 
10 days it??? will return hither?’”’’. Since there can be no doubt 
that the procession referred to by the writer of this letter is 
part of the great religious celebration in which the whole popula- 
tion participated, we learn from this passage that actually no 
business could be carried out during this festival; it further 


273 For full details see Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens, p. 146 and RA 
XIX, 1922, p. 141; Zimmern, Das babylonische Neujahrsfest, Leipzig 1926, 
pp. 18 f.; for the pertinent Neo-Babylonian passages see Langdon, VAB IV, 
p. 368, s. v. tabi, whose translation of tabii is, however, erroneous. 

276 It will be noted that the allusion in TC II 15 to the god’s “‘rising”’ 
specifies the preceding general statement “one or two months ago”; accord- 
ingly the writer of our letter alludes to a well-determined festive season in 
much the same way as in our times one may speak of an event as having 
taken place ‘‘around Christmas’. In view of the provenance of the text it 
goes without saying that the god referred to is Agsur. 

277 Literally ‘‘the going out’, “‘the outing”’. 

278 Literally ‘‘weigh out”’. 

279 Instead of the singular i-ta-ra-am the text offers the feminine 1-tu-ra- 
nim “they will return”. Evidently the scribe first meant to write the singular 
form i-ta-ra-am and then intended to use the masculine plural 1-ta-ru-nim 
“they (i. e., the people partaking in the procession) will return’’. 

280 See Il. 3 ff.: a-na-kam ki-ma situ!*-ni 4 qé-ra-db a-<lim >" ’ma-ma-an 
1é-Su-ma °a-Sar ha-bu-lu-ni ld na-tu-ma erdm la u-Sa-d§-qal *i tu-wa-ar 9sttimlim 
cram a-na $a ki-ma ku-nu-tt 'i-Sa- <d8>-qal-ma '4 té-er-ti [za-ku}-tum °1-1d- 
ka-ku-um “ta-wa-ar sttim!*™ qu-ru-ub ‘%a-di 10 tmé’é 1-til-ra-nim. (The 
emendation at the end of |. 4 is in line with CCT IV 45> |. 18.) 
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follows that in Assyria, like in Babylonia, the feast extended 
over a period of more than ten days. Finally the context of the 
letter makes it clear that it was written not in the city of ASSur 
but in one of the towns in Asia Minor where the Old Assyrian 
merchants used to purchase copper, silver, and gold which they 
exchanged for lead, textiles, and wool, the main products of 
exportation from Assyria to this far western outpost?*". Hence 
we are led to the conclusion that the festive processions took 
place not only in the capital but in every town or city where 
Assyrians were living. Summing up we come to the result that 
in the first Assyrian month a New Year’s festival was celebrated 
which, lasting for more than ten days, was observed throughout 
Assyria outside the cities in the open country and conditioned 
a complete suspension of commercial and other activities. 
Accordingly we are entitled to locate the beginning of the 
grain harvest, or the day of “seizing the sickle’’?*, at the end of 
the New Year’s celebration, i. e., in the middle of the first 
luni-solar month. 

If we now want to parallel the data thus obtained with those 
of our modern Gregorian calendar, we have to remember that 
nowadays the harvest begins in Assyria after the tenth of May’8s. 
This implies that the day of ‘‘seizing the sickle’? which marked 
the beginning of the grain harvest and fell in the middle of the 
first lunar month, coincided approximately with the 11*® of May. 
Accordingly we obtain the following distribution of the ham- 
Sdtum-seasons over the months of the Old Assyrian calendar, oa 
the one hand, and those of the Gregorian calendar, on the 
other: 


281 Tn ll. 17 f. the writer of our letter mentions that wool of the addressee’s 
had been sold in exchange for copper, while he states in ll. 18-20 that he 
vainly tried to locate silver and gold. For the export-import trade between 
Assur and Cappadocia see J. Lewy, Die Kuiltepetexte der Sammlung Rudolf 
Blanckertz, Berlin 1929, p. 10. 

282 See above, pp. 51 f. with notes 226 and 228. 

283 See Kugler, op. cit., p. 302, note 1; cf. further Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, nos. 36, 1908, p. 16; 38, 1908, p. 29, and 44, 1910, p. 10 
where the excavators of ASSur and Babylon describe under the dates of May 
7, April 28, and May 10, respectively, how the barley had to be cut prema- 
turely because the whole harvest was threatened by locusts and floods. 
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Lunar months Days Pentecontads Days Gregorian 
dates 

(1) sib’tm (nisdnu)?*4 1 April 26 
a t 16 First (harp?) 125 May 11 

(2) garrétim (aiaru)?% 1 He 4: 16 5 26 
(3) tanmarté (simdénu) 1 ¢ Y 45 June 24 
cS an 6 ‘i % 50 Eh 29 

RN 2 7 Second (ti’indtim) 1 4 30 

(4) ti’indtim (Du'uzu) 1 Ag . 25 July 24 
5 5 26 i 50 August 18 

* 4 27 Third (kuzallt) 1 - 19 

(5) Ruzallé (abu) 1 i . 4 EE 
(6) allandtim (elilu) 1 8 Sy 34 Sept. 21 
si * 17 i < 50 Oct. 7 

< f 18 Fourth (taSmttim) 1287 2: 8 

(7) Bélti ékallim (tisritu) 1 a: s 13 Ey 20 
(8) Sa sardtim?® (arah samna) 1 = o 43 Nov. 19 
i fe 8 ok 4 50 8 26 

Pa 9 Fifth 1 oe 27 

(9) Sa kindtim?®® (kislimu) 1 ie 22 Dec. * "18 
nf i 29 iG 50 JanteieelS 

ie rs 30 Sixth 1 . 16 

(10) makhur ili (tebitu) 1 gS 2 ‘a 17 
(11) ab Sar’Gnim (Sabétu) 1 - Sit Feb. 15 
3 e 20 i 50 March 6 

% s 21 Seventh (das’é) 1 i 7 

(12) hubur (adéru) 1 * 11 dtd 
(1) sib’im (nisénu) 1 - i 40 April 15 
7 i 11 . i 50 oi 25 


284 For the reader’s convenience we add in parenthesis the month names 
of the Old Babylonian calendar; for their relation to the Old Assyrian months 
see Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, pp. 37 f. and above, p. 56, note 244. 

285 As was mentioned before, the first day of the harpi-pentecontad was 
called sibit niggallim “‘seizing the sickle’. 

286 As will be shown below, pp. 68 f., the Assyrian months were, like those 
of the contemporary Babylonian calendar, lunar months, i. e., they formed 
a year of 354 days. Since our tabulation has a general character and is not 
intended to reflect conditions in any particular year for which we could 
calculate the new-moons and, accordingly, the exact beginning of the months, 
we reckon here 30 days for each of the months with uneven numbers and 29 
days for those with even numbers. 

287 The first day of the taSmitum-pentecontad was called qitip kardnim 
“plucking the grapes’’. 

288 For the full form of this month name see J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdlni 
XI, 1939, p. 38 with notes 1 and 2. 
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The correctness of these approximate data follows from the 
fact that those Old Assyrian months the names of which are 
either identical or synonymous with those of hamSdtum-seasons 
actually fall, in our tabulation, into the pentecontads to which 
they belong. It will be noted that the month of t’indtium “‘figs’’ 
falls almost completely into the homonymous second pen- 
tecontad, while the third hamuStum-season, kuzalli, comprises 
the entire month bearing this name. Furthermore, the month of 
tanmartd, the name of which, like that of its Babylonian counter- 
part simdnu, means “‘ripeness’’?®9, coincides at least in part with 
the pentecontad of the grain harvest?*°, whereas the month of 
ab Sar’dnim named for the rains which grant fertility?®! coin- 
cides with the rainy season preceding the pentecontad of the 
“fresh herbs’’*9?. As regards the gap which, in the second column 
of our tabulation, remains between the end of the seventh 
pentecontad and the beginning of the first (1. e., the gap cor- 
responding in the first column to the days between the first 
and the sixteenth day of the first month), it obviously was 
filled by the Sapattum-period of intercalary days; this location of 
the Sapattum at the beginning of the first lunar month agrees 
well with the fact that, on the one hand, we noted, at the be- 
ginning of the luni-solar year, a high festival during which, on 
account of the processions, no business could be carried out, 
while, on the other hand, we concluded from the contract Gelb 
56, Il. 19> ff. that during the Sapattum all commercial activities 
were suspended. Since the industrious Old Assyrian merchants 
certainly did not often interrupt their work for more than ten 
days, it seems evident that both festivals actually were 
identical?93. 


289 For the etymology of both names see J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 39 f. 

299 For the relation of the third Babylonian month to the first pente- 
contad see also below, pp. 90 f. 

ast See J. Lewy, op. cit., p. 42. 

293 That the pentecontad of the ‘‘fresh herbs’ immediately followed the 
cold and rainy season was shown above, p. 58, note 253. 

293 For the eventual shift of the ‘apattwm from the first into the twelfth 
and eleventh month of the preceding lunar year see below, pp. 70 f. 
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Fortunately one of the lists of hamuStum-officials, which, as 
was mentioned above, were needed by the Old Assyrian mer- 
chants for commercial as well as administrative purposes, 
enables us to verify the results obtained so far in regard to the 
pentecontad-calendar. The text KTS 6029, a synchronized list 
of hamustum-officials from two different cities obviously drawn 
up in order to facilitate the identification of LamuStium-dates 
from out of town, bears, in ll. 12-13, the following subscrip- 
tion: 127 (large units?) 3 (smaller units) 45 150 ha-am-Sa-tum. 
The second of these two lines is easy to understand: it states 
that the list which preceded this summarizing remark covered a 
period of 50 pentecontads (i.e., 7 full years plus one pen- 
tecontad). In order to understand the meaning of the numbers 
contained in the first line of this subscription it must be re- 
membered that in their business documents the Assyrians used 
the pentecontad-calendar simultaneously with that based on 
the units month and eponymy-year, as is evidenced not only by 
the fact that the rates of interest were computed sometimes by 
the month, at other times by the pentecontad, but also by the 
frequent occurrence of double dates such as “hamustum of X, 
month of Y, eponymy of Z’’9°. Since, accordingly, it was im- 
perative for each business man to be in a position to transform 


204 See above, pp. 58 f., note 255. The text, which seems to represent the 
end of a lengthy list, runs as follows: ‘Sa Na-db-Sin *ha-mu-us-tum %Su-a- 
tn-ma 4)d-pi-it Sa A-ld-hi-im %Sa 4Amurrum-ba-ni ‘d-pi-it ®$a A-mur-A-Sur 
%j-a-tum 1° $a E-me-me “la-pi-it 27 3 45 1°50 ha-am-Sa-tum “ 1(In) Nab(i)- 
Sin’s 2pentecontad: *(in) his (pentecontad) ‘is recorded *“‘that of Alahum”’. 
6(In) Amurrum-bani’s ’(pentecontad) is recorded ®“‘that of Amur-ASSur’’; °(in) 
mine is also Yrecorded !‘that of Ememe’’. 27 3 45 1°50 pentecontads.” 
The correctness of the preceding translation is corroborated by the fact that 
the two officials named in Il. 1-5 actually occur conjointly in a promissory 
note dated in the eponymy of Sfi-Hubur; see Il. 4-6 of the Sammelurkunde 
TC IIL 212: ita [hla-mu-ul5-tim] [S]a A-la-pi-im 2 Na-dlb-Sin] S[al-na 20 
[ha]-am-Sa-tim [i-Sa-qal]. 

29s The scribe wrote the numeral VII with seven oblique wedges in order 
to indicate that it represented seven units of a larger variety to be distinguished 
from the following three of a smaller one. 

29% See, e. g., the texts Jena 286 and 328 transliterated and translated by 
J. Lewy, MVAeG XXXIII, 1930, nos. 26 and 27. 
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easily the dates of one calendaric system into those of the 
other, it seems likely that the summarizing remark at the end 
of the hamuStum-list KTS 60° served this very purpose; in 
other words, it is to be expected that |. 12 expresses in years, 
months, and days what |. 13 expresses in pentecontads. In fact, 
a simple calculation shows that this conclusion is correct: if we 
interpret 1. 12 as 7 lunar years of 354 days each, plus 3 inter- 
calary months of 30, 29, and 30 days, respectively, plus 45 
days?*7, we obtain the sum of 2612 days; exactly the same 
number of days results if we conceive the 50 pentecontads 
listed in 1. 13 as seven full pentecontad-years (i. e., 49 hamSdtum) 
of 366 days each plus one additional, or fiftieth, pentecontad. 
The resulting equation 


7X354+89+45 =7 X366+50 


informs us in the first place that, at the time of the redaction of 
the tablets from Kiiltepe, the single pentecontad-year contained 
366 days, i. e., seven pentecontads plus a Sapatium of 16 days. 
In the second place, we gain the certitude that the Old Assyrian 
eponymy-year actually was a lunar year; for the left hand side 
of our equation leaves no doubt that the years and months 
into which the pentecontads were to be transformed for the use 
in promissory notes and other documents with double dates 
were lunar years and months?®’, a fact which as yet could not be 
ascertained since intercalary months such as the Babylonian ztu 
dirig Se-kin-kud ‘‘extra month of addru’’, or ttu kin *Ninni 
II-kam-ma “‘second month of eliélu’’ do not occur in the texts 


397 That the number 3 actually refers to three intercalary months within 
the course of the seven years and not to the first three months of the eighth 
year follows from the fact that the writer expresses the units belonging to the 
eighth year in days instead of months and days; in other words, if the three 
months belonged to the eighth year and were not de facto included within 
the seven years, the scribe would have written 7 (years), 4 (months), 15 
(days). 

298 For the fact that, as a rule, an Old Assyrian date names either eponymy 
year and month or a hamuStum see above, p. 59, note 255 and cf. promissory 
notes such as the texts nos. 50 through 60 transliterated and translated by 
J. Lewy, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 
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from Kiiltepe??. But our equation not only makes it possible to 
infer that the Old Assyrian eponymy-year was a luni-solar 
year?°*, it also allows the conclusion that, contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion, the Assyrians of the early second millennium had a 
regular intercalary system which, even though far from perfect, 
represents at least an attempt at solving the difficult problem 
of equating the lunar year with the agricultural seasons. This 
system obviously was based upon a seven-year-cycle in the 
course of which three months totalling 89 days were inserted. 
In order to illustrate to what an extent this intercalary cycle 
was capable of adjusting the lunar year of 354 days to the Old 
Assyrian pentecontad-year of 366 days, we present in the 
following tabulation the luni-solar dates of the opening day of 
the pentecontad-year calculated for the first fourteen years 
after the inauguration of the cycle": 


299 Besides the twelve usual month names given in our tabulation above, 
p. 65, the Kiiltepe texts contain three designations of months which, 
unless they belong to a different calendar, may possibly represent the three 
intercalary months to be expected in view of our afore-discussed equation. 
One of these three names, warham ba-al-tém(-ma) occurring in BIN IV 33, 
1. 43, may even be a designation for ‘‘intercalary month” as such in as much 
as ba-al-tém might belong to Aramaic b—/—+ and therefore be approximately 
synonymous with Akkadian watrum which, in turn, corresponds to dirig, the 
Sumerian term used in itu dirig “‘intercalary month’. The second, warak 
ki g/qi-ra-tim (so with Contenau’s copy of TC 21, 1. 5 the correctness of which 
was corroborated by a collation) may possibly be an intercalary month to be 
inserted, like the ‘second nisénw” attested during the reign of Abi-eSuh 
(see Kugler, op. cit., I, p. 251; for the occurrence of a second nisdnu in omina 
texts see Lacheman, RA XXXIV, 1937, p. 5 with note ad |. 2), between the 
first and the second ordinary month; for there is certain although inconclusive 
evidence to the effect that it was separated by two months from the fourth 
regular month (see J. Lewy, Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, p. 39, note 2). For 
the third, warah 2i-bi bi-ri-im (var. bi-bi-ri-im), see tbidem, p. 44, note 1. 

300 This observation supplements the evidence from which J. Lewy, op. 
cit., pp. 35 f. deduced that, like in the Middle Assyrian period, the term of 
office of a liémum began with the first luni-solar month (warah sib’im). 

30t As the inaugural date of the intercalary cycle we consider the year in 
which the first day of the first lunar month coincided with the New Year’s 
day of the pentecontad-year, 1. e., as was pointed out above, p. 66, with 
the first day of the Sapattum. 
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New Year’s Day of the pentecontad-years: 


luni-solar dates: 


[70] 


First Sapattum-day year 1 nisénw3s? 1 of luni-solar year 1 
First Sapattum-day year 2 misdnu 13 of luni-solar year 2 
First Sapattum-day year 3 II adéru3% 25 of luni-solar year 2 
First Sapattum-day year 4 nisdnu 7 of luni-solar year 4 
First Sapattum-day year 5 II adérvu 19 of luni-solar year 4 
First Sapattum-day year 6 nisdnu 2 of luni-solar year 6 
First Sapattum-day year 7 I] adéru 14 of luni-solar year 6 
First Sapattum-day year 8 adéru 25 of luni-solar year 7 
First Sapattum-day year 9 nisdnu 8 of luni-solar year 9 
First Sapattum-day year 10 II adéru 20 of luni-solar year 9 
First Sapattum-day year 11 nisa@nu 2 of luni-solar year 11 
First Sapattum-day year 12 II adéru 14 of luni-solar year 11 
First Sapattum-day year 13 adéru 26 of luni-solar year 12 
First Sapattum-day year 14 II adéru 9 of luni-solar year 13 


The tabulation clearly shows the deficiency inherent in the 
intercalary system: since 7 lunar years (totalling 2478 days) 
plus three intercalary months (totalling 89 days) contain 5 
days more than 7 pentecontad-years of 366 days (i. e., 2562 
days), the New Year’s Day of the latter year is bound to move 
slowly backwards in relation to the opening day of the lunar 
year. Whereas in the first seven-year-cycle the first Sapattum- 
day falls four times into the month of nisénu and three times 
into addru, it falls in the second cycle only twice into nisénu 
and five times into addru. Thus in the forty-ninth year the first 
Sapattum-day would have moved back far enough to allow for 
the first time the whole Sapattum to fall into the penultimate 
month of the preceding luni-solar year. Since, as was mentioned 


302 Since, as was mentioned above, p. 69, note 299, the Old Assyrian 
texts designate the intercalary months by special names different from those 
of the ordinary months, we use, for the sake of convenience, the Babylonian 
month names in order to make it clear where we placed the three additional 
months. 

303 Since our formula gathered from KTS 60> does not indicate how the 
three intercalary months totalling 89 days were distributed over the seven 
years, we chose that distribution which furnishes an average New Year’s 
day closest to the first of misdnu, i. e., we added a month of 30 days at the 
end of the second luni-solar year, one of 29 days at the end of the fourth, 
and another one of 30 days at the end of the sixth. 
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above (p. 69, note 299), there is reason to believe that the 
Assyrians did not add their intercalary months at the end of 
the year, we are, accordingly, entitled to conclude that the 
case mentioned in the afore-discussed contract Gelb 56, Il. 
19> ff. of the Sapattum falling into the eleventh Assyrian month 
(ab Sar’dni) occurred for the first time forty-nine years after the 
intercalary system had been put into effect. If thus the New 
Year’s Day of the pentecontad-calendar moved slowly farther 
and farther away from that of the luni-solar year, the question 
arises as to which of the two New Year’s Days marked the be- 
ginning of the great annual festival. rom the fact that the 
merchants who concluded the contract Gelb 56, ll. 19° ff. ob- 
viously observed that feast during the Sapatium in the eleventh 
luni-solar month it may be concluded that the festival was 
bound to the Sapattum, i. e., that it belonged originally to the 
pentecontad-calendar. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
testimony of Sennacherib’s afore-quoted building inscription 
KAH II, no. 1223°! which states that the feast in its classic 
form centering around the processions to the akitu-temple out- 
side the city had been forgotten since days of old; for even 
though Sennacherib attributes this oblivion of the festival to 
“disturbances and uprisings’, we may well assume that it 
actually became obsolete when the Assyrians abandoned the 
pentecontad-calendar in favor of the luni-solar system. 

Still another characteristic trait of the pentecontad-calendar 
is revealed in the tablet KTS 60°. Since this list deals with the 
hamuStum-officials nominated for a period.of fifty pentecontads 
and since, on the other hand, the corresponding number of 
years and months is calculated for precisely this period, it 
follows that in the agricultural ham$dtum-calendar fifty pen- 
tecontads, or 7 4/7 years, formed a unit of time. Being only 
logical in a calendaric system grown, as we have explained, out 
of the worship of an original heptad of wind and weather-gods, 
the existence of a unit of approximately seven years helps us to 
understand the interrelation between the numbers seven and 
fifty which we noticed not only in the calendar but also in the 


304 See above, pp. 61 f. 
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theological and cosmological heptad systems; for precisely as the 
time-unit pentecontad comes very close to the square of the 
basic unit week, or heptad of days, the square of the pentecontad 
of days comes very close to a heptad of years; in other words, 
an approximate heptad was gained by squaring a pentecontad, 
while an approximate pentecontad was gained by squaring a 
heptad. This ingenious play with the numbers seven and fifty 
which obviously formed the base of the whole pentecontad 
calendar could even be further extended: since by again squar- 
ing the new time-unit of 7/7 years a new pentecontad was 
obtained, we must expect to find another, larger unit com- 
prising approximately fifty years’*. To all appearances, this 
time-unit occurs in fact in a building inscription of Samsi-Adad 
mar [l4-kabkabu who, but slightly younger than the writer of 
the tablet KTS 6053%, was, like many of the Old Assyrian 
merchants using the pentecontad-calendar, of Amorite extrac- 
tion3°7. The relevant text3°* which deals with the restoration of 
an [Star temple erected at Nineveh by the Old Akkadian king 
Man-iStéSu mentions that “seven ddri’’ elapsed from the end, 
i. e., the destruction, of the city of Akkad3°? until the beginning 


30s More exactly, the square of 7 1/7 years is 51 1/49 years. 

3% As was noted above, p. 67, note 294, two of the hamuStum-officials 
mentioned in KTS 60” appear in a promissory note dating from the eponymvy 
(imum) of Si-Hubur; since the latter belongs to the earlier generation of the 
merchants whose archives were found at Kiiltepe? KTS 60° must have been 
written not later than 1980 B.C. 

307 See J. Lewy, ZA XXXVIII, 1929, p. 255 and RA XXXI, 1934, p. 
170; Thureau-Dangin, ibidem, pp. 144 and 191 f. and RA XXXIV, 1937, 
pp. 137 ff. For the Amorite element among those merchants see J. Lewy, 
ZA XXXVIII, 1929, pp. 243 ff. and Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CX, 
1934, pp. 39 ff. 

3°68 The text was published in facsimile, transliteration, and translation 
by Thompson, Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology XIX, 1932, pl. 
LXXXI ff. and pp. 105 ff. who restored it almost completely on the basis of 
several more or less fragmentary stone cylinders and a four-sided stone un- 
earthed at Nineveh in the neighborhood of the [Star temple; a. damaged 
duplicate, now in the Yale Babylonian Collection, was published by Stephens, 
Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and Assyria, New Haven 1937, 
pl. XXIII f. 

3°09 That the city of Akkad was destroyed in the period preceding the 
rule of Samsi-Adad was to be inferred from the fact that its name does not 
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of Samsi-Adad’s own reign and the conquest of the city of 
Nurrugus?*. The context and the tenor of this statement3!! make 
it clear that Samsi-Adad, who apparently considered himself the . 


AWS 


renewer of the empire founded by Man-i8téSu’s father Sargon3”, 
attributed great significance to the fact that the number of 
daéru separating him from the kings of Akkad was seven. Hence 


appear in any year date of the Third Dynasty of Ur or the Dynasties of Isin 
and Larsa. The lamentation Rm. IV 97 (B. M. 33541) published by Pinches, 
PSBA XXIII, 1901, pl. III and pp. 197 f. seemed to point in the same direc- 
tion (cf. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris 1909, p. 263 and 
in The Cambridge Ancient History 1, Cambridge 1923, p.. 423). Direct evidence 
to this effect comes now from the archaic clay models of livers found at 
Ma’eri and published by Rutten, RA XXXV, 1938, pp. 36 ff., in as much as 
one of them (no. 4) bears the inscription w,-mu-ut Sa-ah-lu-uq-ti A-ga-de** 
“omen of the destruction of the city of Akkad’’. That the famous city was 
not rebuilt before the reign of Hammurapi is suggested by the fact that the 
Old Assyrian inscription Z 21 (published by Weidner, ZA XLIII, 1936, pp. 
115 ff.) does not refer to the city of Akkad, although it deals at length with 
Ilu-Summa’s political relations to the cities of Ur, Nippur, Awal, Kismar, and 
Dér as well as especially to ‘the Akkadians’’, i. e., the inhabitants of the 
country of Akkad. The Kiiltepe texts point in the same direction since the 
city is not mentioned even in passages such as VAT 9249, ll. 4 ff. (quoted by 
J. Lewy, KT Hahn, p. 2) which speak of the Akkadians and their land. As 
regards the date of the destruction of the old capital, we may well assume 
that it coincided with the end of the Dynasty of Akkad which, as was pointed 
out by Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, Chicago 1939, pp. 204 ff., was 
immediately succeeded by rulers of the Dynasty of Gutium. This inference is 
all the more likely since we learn from col. IV of the Nabonidus stela from 
Willah (latest transliteration and translation by Langdon, VAB IV, pp. 
276 f.) that the Gutians destroyed a sanctuary of the neighboring city of 
Sippar-Anunit. 

310 For the Mesopotamian city of Nurrugum see Dossin, RA XXXV, 
1938, p. 182, note 4. 

31" See particularly col. I, ll. 14 ff.: bi-tam Sa is-tu °$u-lum A-ga-de* 6q-di 
Sar-ru-ti-ia “a-di sa-ba-at Nu-ur-ru-gi*! ‘8VII da-a-ru i-ti-qii-ma i-na 
Sarri™’’ a-li-ku-ut pa-ni-ia *Sarrum ma-an-na-ma “la i-pu-Su(-ma) ‘‘the 
temple (over) which 187 periods passed 4from 'the end of the city of Akkad 
until my reign, ‘until the capture of the city of Nurrugu !8and (which 
temple) '"among the kings ?*my predecessors ?!no king whichever ?2had 
remaden;. sos 2B 

32 This may be concluded from the fact that Samsi-Adad assumed the 
title Sar kiSSatim which was borne before him by Sargon’s sons RimuS and 
Man-iStéSu. 
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it is manifest that dérum ‘‘period’’, ‘“‘cycle’’3"3 is here an exact 
unit of time and not a general term meaning ‘‘generation’’, as 
was assumed by Thompson" in view of the usual rendering of 
its Hebrew equivalent 735. On the other hand, an examination 
of the pertinent chronological data suggests that the time-unit 
in question was a pentecontad of years. To be sure, we know 
neither the year nor the place in which Samsi-Adad mar [1a- 
kabkabu assumed his first royal title3®. But the text CBM 28317 
attests his rule for Hammurapi’s tenth year (1937 B.C.)38, and 
the evidence contained in the tablets from I8¢4li and Tell 
el-Hariris*? leaves no doubt that his reign ended a few years 
before Hammurapi defeated, in his 32"4 year (1915), king 
Zimri-Lim of Ma’eri. Furthermore, at the time of his death, 
which accordingly must have occurred about 1920 B.C., he was 
certainly of advanced age; for the Ma’eri texts not only mention 
him as a ruling contemporary of Zimri-Lim’s father Iahdun- 
Lim but also prove that, before Zimri-Lim’s accession to the 
throne, the state of Ma’eri had been governed for a number of 
years by one of Samsi-Adad’s sons. It is therefore a fair con- 
clusion that he was born around 1980 B.C. and that his royal 
career during which he conquered ‘‘the country between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates’’ and founded the second Amorite 


33 That “period” or “‘cycle’’ is the original sense of dérum follows from 
its etymology; see Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Handwirter- 
buch’, Leipzig 1910, p. 157. 

314 Op. cit., p. 106. 

315 See his remarks, op. cit., p. 60, note 1. 

3% In view of the wording of the afore-quoted ll. 16 f. of the passage 
under discussion it seems possible that his career started when he made 
himself king of Nurrugum. 

317 Published by Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, 
Philadelphia 1906, no. 26; cf. the transliteration and translation by Schorr, 
Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, Leipzig 1913, no. 284. 

38 Cf. J. Lewy, ZA XXXVIII, 1929, pp. 97 f.; Thureau-Dangin, RA 
XXXIV, 1937, p. 138. 

39 As for the relative chronological data to be gathered from these texts, 
see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., pp. 135 ff. and cf. the same author’s remarks 
in Mélanges Syriens offerts d M. René Dussaud I, Paris 1939, pp. 158 f. and 
Symbolae ad iura orientis antiqui pertinentes Paulo Koschaker dedicatae, 
Leiden 1939, pp. 119 f. See also Parrot, Syria XIX, 1938, pp. 182 f. 
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Dynasty of Assyria began about 1950, i.e. 229 years after 
Isbi-Irra and Nablanum set up the Amorite states of Isin and 
Larsa in 2179. Judging merely from the king list, we should 
assume that the interval between the creation of these states 
and the fall of Akkad covers approximately 236 years com- 
prising the Fourth Dynasty of Uruk (30 years), the Gutians 
(c. 91 years), the reign of Utu-hegal (7 14 years), and the Third 
Dynasty of Ur (108 years)3?°. But it follows from Jacobsen’s 
recent investigations’ that this amount is by c. 110 years too 
high, since the last 64 years of the Dynasty of Akkad coincide 
with the first 64 years of the Gutians as well as with the 30 
years allotted by the king list to the Fourth Dynasty of Uruk, 
and since furthermore c. 16 years of Ibbi-Sin of Ur are identical 
with c. 16 years of the reigns of [Sbi-Irra and his contemporary 
Nablanum:”?. In other words, the c. 465 years which at first 
sight seem to separate the fall of Akkad and the beginning of 
Samsi-Adad’s reign are to be reduced to c. 355 years. This 
number is so close to 350 years that the proposal to render 
VII dari by ‘“‘seven pentecontads of years’’ is hardly too daring. 


V. THE PENTECONTAD CALENDAR IN 
BABYLONIA AND PALESTINE 


The pentecontad-calendar the main features of which we de- 
duced from the Old Assyrian texts was not restricted in its use 
to the merchants from Kiiltepe. Several Old Babylonian texts 
contain indications to the effect that, even though not used in 
official records and business documents, a similar organization 
of the year was known under the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
There are in the first place two brief notes from the fifth year 


320 For the details see Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, Chicago 1939, 
pp. 114 ff. with whom we disagree, however, in as much as we still consider 
the year 2049 B.C. the most likely date of the accession of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon on the chronology of which depend all attempts to establish the 
absolute dates of the earlier dynasties. 

321 Loc. cit., pp. 205 ff. 

322 Cf, Ungnad in Reallexikon der Assyriologie II, Berlin und Leipzig 1938; 
p. 135 and Jacobsen, Joc. cit., pp. 199 ff. 
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of Samsu-iluna33 (i.e., according to the usually accepted 
chronology, 1900 B.C.) which both speak of the delivery of a 
kid i-na si-bu-ut Sattim™*4 “in the seventh (part) of the year’’s. 
Since one of these two tablets lists at the same time a second 
delivery made, or to be made, t-na ¥*4tebitim “in the month 
of tebitu’’, the parallelism makes it clear that sibiét Sattim refers 
to a certain space of time. In contradistinction to the month 
name febitum our expression is, however, in neither of the two 
cases preceded by the determinative warah, whence it must be 
concluded that sibét Sattim was not the name of a month:??®. 
The same is to be said in regard to the occurrence of our term 


323 See LC, nos. 115 and 202; the former tablet is dated in the fifth year 
of Samsu-iluna; since the latter which is undated bears on the same transac- 
tion, it obviously was written in the same year. Translations of both texts 
are to be found in KU V, nos. 1303 and 1293, respectively. 

324 So in LC 115, 1. 4; LC 202, 1. 2 has si-bu-ut Sa-[at-tim]. 

32s For the (feminine) ordinal number s7-bu-twm ‘‘the seventh’’ see the 
Epic of GilgameS, tablet XI, |. 218 (Thompson, op. cit., p. 64 and pl. 51); 
for other cases where Akkadian expresses fractions in the same way as does 
Hebrew, viz., by the singular of the feminine form of an ordinal number, 
see Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, p. 49. The contention of Haupt, 
ZDMG LXIII, 1909, p. 517 and OLZ XVI, 1913, col. 531 f. according to 
which the afore-quoted passage of the Epic of GilgameS uses the nominative 
si-bu-tum in the sense of ‘‘on the seventh day’”’ has never been substantiated 
and is in contradiction not only with other passages of the GilgameS Epic 
(for instance, XI 56) but also with Old Assyrian passages such as CCT III 6», 
ll. 30 f. (¢-na Sa-al-Si-ma timim™-™) and TC 3, |. 3 (i-na ha-am-Si-im amim™"™) 
as well as with the data gathered by Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, 
pp. 192 f. 

320 Hrozny (Memnon V, 1911, p. 87, note 6) is inclined to identify szbit 
Sattim with the month name “?@4si-bu-tim and therefore assumes that the 
full form of the name was warak sibit Sattim, a view which is shared by 
Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 84 f. However, in contradistinction to the genuine 
month names, sibiét Sattim is, as was mentioned before, written without the 
determinative warak. On the other hand, Hrozny was probably right in 
assuming that the month of sib@tum was named after a homonymous festival 
celebrated in the course of that, month and somehow connected with the 
stbiit Sattim. This supposition is all the more likely since in Oriental as well 
as other calendars festivals frequently gave their names to the months in 
which they fell; see Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. For the actual existence 
of a festival bearing the name ‘‘seventh (part of the year)”’ in a calendar of 
much the same character as the Babylonian see below, pp. 91 ff. 
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in the text VS IX, no. 1918327 which deals with the delivery of 
meat, barley, and cattle at various times of the year; here three 
of the four month names listed are preceded by the determinative 
warah, whereas the time-unit sibaét Sattim in ll. 10 and 13 is not 
characterized as a month. In view of the fact that the Assyrians 
of the twentieth century B.C. divided their year into seven 
parts, these observations make it probable that their Babylonian 
contemporaries did the same thing, but designated one such 
part not as hamuStum “‘pentecontad”’ but as sibit Sattim “seventh 
(part) of the year’’. This conclusion is well in line with a passage 
from the letter LC, no. 50378 in which the writer urges the 
addressee (in Il. 23 ff.) properly to observe ar-ha-am si-bu-ta-am 
2 Sa-pa-at-ta-am “‘the month, the seventh (part of the year), and 
the Sapattum’’9. Since this letter, too, dates from the time of 
the First Babylonian Dynasty, there are good reasons to assume 
that, under the Amorite rulers, a division of the year into seven 
pentecontads plus an additional Sapattum-period was known in 
Babylonia as in Assyria. On the other hand, it is conspicuous 
that the occurrence of both the Babylonian sibdt Sattum and the 
Assyrian hamuStum is strictly limited to the documents of the 
Amorite period of Babylonia and Assyria; neither the numerous 
older Sumerian or Babylonian texts nor the hundreds of busi- 
ness documents of later periods from both countries contain 
any reference to those time-units. Hence it becomes apparent 
that the calendar using this division of the year was brought 
by the Amorites to the eastern countries of the Fertile Crescent 
and that, accordingly, its origin must have been in the west. 


327 An incomplete translation of the text was published in KU V, no. 1298. 

#8 The text was transliterated and translated by Ungnad, VAB VI, pp. 
216f., no. 246. 

#9 Landsberger’s assertion (op. cit., p. 98) that sibdtum denotes, in this 
passage, ‘“‘the seventh day of the month” is, despite its endorsement by 
Giiterbock, ZA XLII, 1934, p. 45, note 1, incompatible with the grammatical 
facts established by Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, pp. 192 f. The 
passage Bu.91-5-9, 269 (CT VI, pl. V), 1. 20° which Landsberger quotes in 
this connection actually has ri-pu-ti and not si-bu-ti, as assumed by him on 
the basis of Pinches’ copy in CT VI; see Langdon’s more recent copy in Le 
poeme sumérien du paradis, du déluge et de la chute de l'homme, Paris 1919, 
plox. 
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Thus it is not surprising that remnants of this ancient Amorite 
calendar have survived in Israel and can be traced in the Bible. 

The first passages to be examined in this connection are 
Lev. 23.10°-11 and 15-16 dealing with the institution of the 
feasts of ‘omer, or sheaf-waving, and Sdbd‘ét; here we read: 
‘‘1eb\When you have come into the land which I am giving 
you, and reap the harvest of it, you shall bring a sheaf of the 
first-fruits of your harvest to the priest; "and he shall wave 
the sheaf before Jahweh, that you may be accepted; on the day 
following the sabbath the priest shall wave it.’’ And further: 
““15And you shall count from the day following the sabbath, 
from the day that you bring the sheaf of the wave-offering,— 
seven sabbaths shall there be complete; ‘*until the day follow- 
ing the seventh sabbath shall you count fifty days; and you 
shall present a new cereal offering to Jahweh.” The words ‘‘the 
day following the sabbath” (nawm nam) are an old crux33°; in 
fact, whether we take ‘‘sabbath”’ as the designation of a single 
day or prefer the view of those who render it by ‘‘week’’, the 
date of the feast of sheaf-waving remains undetermined. But if 
we interpret the term ‘“‘sabbath”’ in the sense of the Old Assyrian 
Sapattum — i. e., as a period of days intercalated between two 
pentecontads in order to fill up or ‘‘complete’”’ the year —, the 
expression Navn NAN is unequivocally determined: it refers to 
' the first day of the first pentecontad which, in the ancient 
Amorite calendar, immediately followed the Sapatiwm; accord- 
ingly verses 15 f. simply define the ceremonies to be observed 
on the first and the last day of the Oo” OwWAN or (to use the 
Assyrian term for pentecontad) hamuStum succeeding the 
intercalary days. The correspondence between the ‘‘sabbath”’ 
preceding the wave-offering of the first-fruits and the Old 
Assyrian Sapattum is all the more striking since the latter, as 


33° Cf., e. g., Baentsch, Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, I. Abteilung, 
vol. II, Gottingen 1903, p. 414; S. R. Driver in The Holy Bible, Polychrome 
Edition, part III, Leipzig 1904, p. 94. A detailed survey of the various con- 
troversial opinions expressed by both ancient and modern scholars in regard 
to the interpretation of the word sabbath in this passage may be found in 
D. Hoffmann, Abhandlungen tiber die pentateuchischen Gesetze, Erstes Heft, 
Berlin [1878], pp. 1 ff. 
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was expounded above, p. 66, was immediately followed by the 
‘“‘nentecontad of the first-fruits’’. Whereas the Jews eliminated 
in their later interpretation of the law the use of the term 
sabbath in its original meanings", the Aramaic-speaking Chris- 
tians, significantly enough, continued to apply it. This follows 
from the Syriac expression Sabl‘td rabt*td which designates the 
week before Easter, i. e., the Passion Week preceding the fifty 
days from Easter to Pentecost the original identity of which 
with the pentecontad of days determined by Lev. 23.16 is 
beyond doubts. That here the term Sabd%td actually occurs in 
its archaic sense%33 becomes particularly clear when it is re- 
membered that in the late fourth century the Christians of 
Jerusalem began the annual period of fasting eight weeks 
before Easter334, 1. e., seven weeks. before the beginning of the 


33" Their motives in doing so will become clear in the light of our dis- 
cussion of the post-exilic reforms of the Jewish calendar, below, pp. 140 ff. 

332 As regards the use of the term Sabb®té rabb°téd which appears in the 
Syriac sources instead of, or alternately with, other designations of Passion 
Week, see the Syriac dictionaries and cf. the remarks of S. E. Assemanus, 
Acta Sanctorum Martyrum I, Romae 1748, p. 41, note 22. Since the Oriental 
Christians and especially those of Jerusalem and Syria were the first to 
celebrate Palm Sunday and Passion Week (see Drews’ article on the ‘‘Grosse 
Woche’ in Hauck’s Realencyklopddie fiir Theologie und Kirche, vol. XX1, 
Leipzig 1908, pp. 414 ff.), it is obvious that the corresponding designations 
éBdouas weyadn and septimana major are translations from the Aramaic. In 
fact, the so-called Peregrinatio S. Silviae of the fourth century (see be- 
low, note 334) not only characterizes the latter term as a specifically 
Jerusalemite designation of Passion Week (see below, p. 89, note 335) but 
also expressly states that the clergy of Jerusalem was conversant with both 
Greek and Syriac; see 47, 3 f.: ‘Et quoniam in ea provincia pars populi et 
graece et siriste novit, pars etiam alia per se graece, aliqua etiam pars tantum 
siriste, itaque, quoniam episcopus, licet siriste noverit, tamen semper graece 
loquitur et nunquam siriste: itaque ergo stat semper presbyter, qui, episcopo 
graece dicente, siriste interpretatur, ut omnes audiant quae exponuntur. 
Lectiones etiam, quaecumque in ecclesia leguntur, quia necesse est graece 
legi, semper stat, qui siriste interpretatur propter populum, ut semper discant.”’ 

333 It will be recalled that subsequently Aramaic Sabb‘td, like Hebrew 
Sabbét, developed into a general designation of the seven-day-week. 

334 See S. Silviae peregrinatio (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorunt, 
vol. XXXVIll=Itinera Hierosolymitana saeculi IJIII-VIII, rec. Paulus 
Geyer, Vindobonae 1898, pp. 35 ff.) 27, 1: “Nam sicut apud nos quadragesimae 
ante pascha adtenduntur, ita hic [i. e., in Jerusalem] octo septimanae atten- 
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“great sabbath’’35, a fact which implies that they counted a 
pentecontad of fasting and a pentecontad after Easter and 
inserted the ‘‘great sabbath’’ in the Old Amorite way between 
these two pentecontads. It will be seen below, pp. 84 ff., that 
in the pre-exilic Jewish calendar the Sapattum preceding the 
fifty s¢fird-days comprised, like that of those early Oriental 
Christians, seven days, or one full week. 

Besides revealing the use in Palestine of the Amorite division 
of the year into pentecontads and a Sapattum period, the two 
afore-quoted passages from Lev. 23 make it possible to deduce 
how, in the original Amorite calendar, the length of the Sapattum 
was determined from year to year: since Lev. 23.11 prescribes 


duntur ante pascha.”’ See further zbidem 29.1 f.: ““Et completo earum septi- 
manarum -[.c. .. 2: ] vigiliae in Anastase sunt de hora lucernarii sexta feria, 
qua de Syon venitur cum psalmis, usque in mane sabbato, qua oblatio fit 
in Anastase. Item secunda septimana et tertia et iii? et quinta et sexta 
similiter fiunt ut prima de quadragesimis. Septima autem septimana cum 
venerit, id est quando iam duae superant cum ipsa, ut pascha sit, singulis 
diebus omnia quidem sic aguntur sicut et ceteris septimanis, quae transier- 
UN Eacytg wana ” (cf. also the next footnote). Since Bernard, The Pilgrimage of 
S. Silvia of Aquitania to the Holy Places, London 1891, p. 52, note 3 observes 
that the custom here described, viz. the observation of Lent for eight weeks 
before Easter, is ‘‘not mentioned by any historian’’, it might be well to note 
that as late an Arabic author as ad-DimiSqi (1256-1327) — who, no doubt, 
was in a position to know the customs of the Christians of Palestine and 
the surrounding countries — expressly defines Palm Sunday as the seventh 
Sunday of Lent; see his Cosmography (ed. Mehren), pp. 279 f. As for a number 
of Christian sources dating from the late fourth to the sixth century by which 
the testimony of the Peregrinatio Silviae is, at least indirectly, confirmed, see 
particularly Bludau, Die Pilgerreise der Aetheria, Paderborn 1927, pp. 94 ff., 
who also lists the (necessarily illusory) attempts by the Church at explaining 
the beginning of the fasting period as early as eight weeks before Easter. 

335 Cf. S. Silviae peregrinatio 46, 4 f.: “...... ac sic tribus horis docentur 
ad die per septimanas septem. Octava enim septimana quadragesimarum, id 
est quae appellatur septimana maior, iam non vacat eos doceri......... 
Cum autem iam transierint septem septimanae <et >superat illa una septimana 
quam hic appellant septimana maior, iam tunc venit episcopus mane in 
ecclesia maiore ad Martyrium.”’ See further ibidem 30, 1: ‘‘Alia ergo die, id 
est dominica, qua intratur in septimana paschale, quam hic appellant 
septimana maior, celebratis de-pullorum cantu his, quae consuetudinis sunt 
in Anastase vel ad Crucem usque ad mane agi: die ergo dominica mane pro- 
ceditur iuxta consuetudinem in ecclesia maiore, quae appellatur Martyrium.”’ 
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that on the first of the fifty s¢fird-days everyone should bring a 
sheaf of the new harvest to the priest and since, moreover, 
Deut. 16.9 defines the ‘‘day after the Sapatium’’ as ‘‘the time 
when the sickle is first put to the standing-grain” (a wording 
which recalls the Old Assyrian day of ‘‘seizing the sickle’ or 
sibit niggallim), it is evident that the Sapattum had to be ex- 
tended long enough to allow the peasants to cut their first 
sheaf; in other words, after having counted seven pentecontads, 
or 350 days, the ancient Amorite calendar inserted a number of 
days sufficient to allow the first-fruits to ripen in order that on 
the first day of the first pentecontad of the new year the first 
cut could be presented as an offerings*. The number of days 


336 In al-Birdini’s and al-Maqrizi’s reports about the exilarch (smba wr) 
‘Anan and the sect founded by him in the eighth post-Christian century, 
the method of determining certain festive seasons and the length of the 
whole year in accordance with the state of the barley without having re- 
course to observations of the sun and the moon is actually attested. Quoting 
from the translation by De Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, ou Extraits de divers 
écrivains arabes, tant en prose qu’en vers 1, Paris 1826, pp. 287 f., we refer 
particularly to the following passage of al-Maqrizi’s treatise on the time 
reckoning and the festivals of the Jews (pe olcl s > 94! eo ee 
as for the original text of this passage, see pp. 91 f. of fasc. I of the Arabic 
part of De Sacy’s Chrestomathie): ‘Pour ce qui regarde l’intercalation des 
mois, il considérait chaque année I’état de l’orge dans les campagnes de 
I’Iraq et de la Syrie, entre le premier jour du mois de nisan et le 14 du méme 
mois; s’il trouvait les épis assez avancés pour qu’on pfit en faire sortir les 
grains en les frottant dans les mains, et bons a moissonner, il laissait l’année 
simple et sans intercalation; mais s’il ne trouvait pas les épis assez avancés 
pour cela, il faisait l’année embolismique. Pour savoir d’avance le parti 
qu’on aura a prendre, on doit, quand on suit l’opinion d’Anan, sept jours 
avant la fin du mois de schébat, dans la Syrie et dans les pays qui ont la méme 
température, sortir pour examiner |’état de l’orge: si la barbe de l’épi est déja 
sortie, on compte de 1a 50 jours jusqu’a Paque; mais quand la barbe de l’épi 
ne parait point encore, on intercale un mois.” Since, prior to the introduction 
of the nineteen-year-cycle, the Rabbanites recognized the state of the barley 
crops as at least one among several criteria to be considered in deciding 
whether or not a particular year should be a leap year (see Zuckermann, 
Materialien zur Entwickelung der altjidischen Zeitrechnung im Talmud, Breslau 
1882, pp. 39 ff.), it is manifest that ‘AnAn’s method, as reported by al-Magqrizi 
and al-Birfini (Chronology, pp. 58f.), was not invented by him. It is there- 
fore a fair conclusion that the ancient Amorites used the same or a similar 
method when determining in advance how many Sapatium-days had to be 
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thus inserted between the seventh pentecontad of the old year 
and the first of the new may have varied between ten and 
twenty according to the state of the crop in each particular 
year. Over a longer space of time, however, the year thus 
determined was stable, more so than the luni-solar year by 
which it was ultimately replaced. It can, however, not be denied 
that, even though excellent for a small agricultural community, 
the pentecontad-calendar was bound to raise certain difficulties 
in a larger country in the various parts of which different 
climatic conditions prevailed. If in the warmer parts of a country 
the harvest began several days or even weeks earlier than in 
the regions with a less favorable climate the need must have 
arisen to introduce a Sapatium of standardized length in order 
to begin the year and the pentecontads throughout the land on 
the same day. It can, in fact, be shown with fair certainty 
that this was the reason for the standardization of the Sapattum 
in Assyria; for there the adoption of a fixed Sapattum of 16 
days can be dated with a certain degree of accuracy since, in 
view of the fact that no regular intercalations are possible so 
long as the Sapatitum varies from year to year, it must be pre- 
sumed to have occurred simultaneously with the introduction 
of the seven-year intercalary cycle. This latter cycle was, as was 
shown above (pp. 70 f.) by an analysis of the contract Gelb 
56, ll. 19> ff., introduced at least 49 years before the redaction 
of the tablet Gelb 56. On the other hand, we know that this 
document was written about forty to fifty years after the first 
business men attested by the Kiiltepe texts came to Asia 
Minor3s7, Accordingly, we come to the conclusion that the 


inserted in each particular year. By writing down that number of days and 
then taking the average over a certain number of years, they certainly had 
an easy means of calculating the exact length of the year without being 
compelled to acquire any astronomical knowledge. 

337 The relative date of the text Gelb 56 can be determined as follows: 
the promissory notes the contents of which are summarized on that tablet 
are dated in the eponymy-years of [di-ahum; ASur-imitti, the sailor; Agutum; 
Masi-ili; and Ena-Sin. That these were five successive, or almost successive, 
years is not only probable in itself but is proved by the fact that the three 
latter years recur in the date formulas of two similar Sammelurkunden, viz. 
Gelb 59 and CCT 2f. (J. Lewy, MVAeG XXXIII, 1930, no. 228). The 
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stabilization of the Sapattwm and the simultaneous adoption of 
the intercalary system were brought about by the extension of 
Assyrian influence to Asia Minor, i. e., to a country with agri- 
cultural conditions so different from those of Assyria proper 
that it was impossible to apply there a calendar based on the 
harvesting seasons of the mother country?3*. 

A similar development of the pentecontad-calendar may well 
have taken place in Babylonia; so long as that country was 
divided into a number of small Amorite states, each community 
could easily begin its first pentecontad as soon as the first 
grain was ready to be cut; but when all these states were in- 
corporated into one large empire, there, too, the need must 
have arisen to introduce a common calendar for the whole 
country, and, accordingly, to stabilize the Sapattum at a fixed 
number of days. From the fact that in later Babylonian texts 
the term Sapattum came to designate a period of fifteen days 


relative position of these five years in comparison with the various genera- 
tions of one of the best-known merchant families the activities of which 
extend over the whole period covered by the Kiiltepe texts follows from the 
date of the tablet L 17 (J. Lewy, op. cit., no. 310) which refers (in ll. x+15 f.) 
to the eponymy of Agutum. This text concerns three different transactions 
carried out by a Sinéa, son of PfiSu-kén, and his brother ASSur-muttabil. The 
father of these two men, PfiSu-kén, son of Sinéa, appears in the earliest texts 
from Kiiltepe as a young travelling merchant doing business in Cappadocia 
on behalf of his uncles who, residing in A&8ur, instructed from there the 
younger members of the family in regard to their commercial activities. In 
later years, Pf8u-kén and his cousins are known to have, in turn, taken 
over the direction of the affairs in A8$ur from where they sent their orders 
to their sons in Asia Minor. Arrangements between PfSu-kén’s children 
regarding the property left by their father are the subject of the document 
TC 79 (J. Lewy, op. cit., no. 11), whereas the text here under discussion, 
L 17, as well as the related document Edinburgh 1922/397 (J. Lewy, op. cit., 
no. 311) reflect the time when the business had passed into the hands of 
PaSu-kén’s sons. Hence, it follows that the eponymy-year of Agutum and, 
accordingly, also that of A88ur-imitti, the sailor, in which the promissory 
note Gelb 56, Il. 19> ff. is dated, are to be placed approximately one and a 
half generation after the arrival in Cappadocia of the first merchants attested 
in the tablets from Kanis. 

338 For the chronology of the Assyrian expansion into Asia Minor and 
the political conditions under which it took place see J. Lewy, OLZ XXIX, 
1926, col. 758 ff. and Revue Hittite et Asianique V, 1934, fasc. 17, pp. 1 ff. 
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and thence the fifteenth day of each month339, it can be con- 
cluded that the standardized Sapattum accepted throughout 
Babylonia contained fifteen days (and not sixteen as in Assyria), 
so that the whole year comprised 350+15 =365 days. However, 
by thus being detached from the natural harvesting seasons, 
the Babylonian pentecontad-calendar, like its Assyrian counter- 
part, was deprived of its stability34° which, no doubt, had been 
one of its greatest advantages; the ensuing calendaric confusion 
may have facilitated in both countries the ultimate replacement 
of the Amorite calendar by the luni-solar system. 

In Palestine, the pentecontad-calendar is likely to have 
undergone a development, or rather degeneration, similar to 
that of the corresponding institutions in Assyria and Babylonia; 
for, like the Babylonian term Sapattum, the cognate Hebrew 
word changed its meaning in the course of the centuries. How- 
ever, whereas the Babylonian word Sapattum developed into a 
designation for a period of 15 days and the fifteenth day, the 
Hebrew term came to denote a period of seven days and thence 
the seventh day of the week. This conspicuous difference might 
suggest that when it appeared expedient to fix the length of the 
Palestinian Sapattum, it was decided to introduce a stabilized 
Sapaitum of seven days; since, however, a year of 7 X50+7 =357 
days would be virtually useless without a complicated system 
of intercalations, it seems more likely that im Israel the Sapattum 
was divided into two separate periods to be intercalated between 
the pentecontads at various times of the year. The correctness 
of this assumption is confirmed by the calendar hidden behind 
the deluge story in Gen. 7 and 8. As is generally agreed, a 
later redactor (who, for the sake of convenience, will hereafter 
be referred to as C) inserted into this extremely old tale certain 
dates which fixed the beginning, the end, and the various inter- 
mediary stages of the flood in terms of the luni-solar calendar, 
an insertion which can only have had the purpose of motivating 


339 For these subsequent meanings of the term Sapattuwm see Landsberger, 
op. cut., p. 93, note 5 and p. 131 and Ungnad, Glossar (Neubabylonische Rechts- 
und Verwaltungsurkunden, Beiheft zu Band I), Leipzig 1937, p. 155. 

34° Tt will be recalled that the use of a year of 365 days leads, after 120 
years, to a difference of 30 days in comparison with the solar year. 
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by an allegedly historical tradition the celebration of certain 
agricultural festivals. If detached from its legendary back- 
ground, the festive calendar of C presents itself as follows: 


lunar month day 

First festival II 17 (Gen. 7.11) 
150 days 

Second festival VII 17 (Gen. 8.4)34 
158 days<o 

Fourth festival I 1 (Gen. 8.13) 
57 days<— 

Fifth festival II 27 (Gen. 8.14)34 


As will be seen from this tabulation, the festivals cover a 
period of exactly 365 days*4, namely one full lunar year of 354 
days running from II 17 of one lunar year to II 16 of the next 
plus the additional days from II 17 through II 27 of the second 
lunar years. The feasts are distributed as follows over those 


34t The tendency of certain biblical books to create an artificial historical 
tradition in order to justify the observance of some ancient agricultural 
festivals was stressed by Morgenstern, The Jewish Quarterly Review, New 
Series VIII, 1917, p. 39. 

34 For reasons to be discussed elsewhere, we omit here the date given 
in Gen. 8.5. 

343 For the identification of these four feasts here defined by C with 
festivals of the extant Israelite religious calendar see below, pp. 111 ff. 

344 It is not quite clear whether this is also the opinion of Dahse, ZAW 
XXVIII, 1908, p. 8, or whether he thinks that C’s festive calendar used the 
year of 364 days proposed by the author of the Book of Jubilees. However 
this may be, the designation ‘“‘Sonnenjahr’’ for either is, to say the least, out 
of place. For the basic differences existing between C’s calendar and that 
expounded in the Book of Jubilees see below, pp. 107 ff. 

us If the festival on II 27 were identified with the first feast (falling in 
the preceding lunar year on II 17), the number of days in excess of one lunar 
year would be only 10 and, accordingly, the period covered by all of C’s 
festivals only 364 days. This possibility must, however, be ruled out, in the 
first place because it is unlikely that C meant to commemorate by one single 
feast both the beginning of the flood (Gen. 7.11) and Noah’s leaving the ark 
(Gen. 8.14 ff.). In the second place, we read in the Book of Enoch (106.15) 
that!“ardeluge ..250% 2 will come for one year’’. Accordingly, the ancient 
interpreters of our chapters conceived the first date (II 17 of the first lunar 
year) as the first and the fifth date (II 27 of the second lunar year) as the 
last day of that deluge-year. In other words, the first and the fifth of C’s 
festivals were observed on two consecutive days. Cf. in the tabulation below, 
p. 87 the last date of the first column with the first of the second column. 
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365 days: between the first and the second there lies, according 
to Gen. 7.24 and 8.3, an interval of 150 days, a reckoning which 
implies that the five months from the second through the sixth 
were given 30 days each. The fourth festival is separated from 
the fifth by exactly 57 days, provided that the first month also 
is counted as having 30 days. If the first through sixth months 
contained 30 days each, the remaining six lunar months must, of 
course, have been given 29 days each in order to obtain the 
total of 354 days for the lunar year3#®. Accordingly, the distance 
between the second and the fourth of C’s festivals amounts to 
exactly 158 days. An analysis of these intervals of 150, 57, and 
158 days between the four dates leads to the conclusion that C 
based his festive calendar on a pentecontad-year containing 
seven seasons of fifty days and two Sapattum-periods of seven 
and eight days, respectively. Knowing from the Assyrian 
hamuStum-calendar that the Sapattum which preceded the first 
pentecontad was meant to fall in the beginning of the first 
lunar months’, and recalling, on the other hand, that the afore- 
mentioned Christian sources designate as “‘great sabbath’’ the 
week preceding the fifty days which once represented the first 
pentecontad*4*, we now realize that the fifty-seven days which, 
according to C, separated the fourth from the fifth festival, 
represent a Sapattum of seven days followed by the first pente- 
contad comprising the grain harvest; in other words, in C’s 
calendar the Sapattum extended over the week from I 1 through 
I 7, while the first pentecontad contained the fifty days from 
I 8 through II 27. The distance of 150 days between the first 
festival and the second accounts for the second, third, and 
fourth pentecontads, whereas the 158 days separating the 
second from the fourth festival represent the second Sapattum of 
eight days plus the remaining three fifty-day periods. In the 


446 Dahse, loc. cit., contradicts himself when he concludes from the equa- 
tion 150 days=5 months (Gen. 7.11-8.4) that these months belonged to a 
“Sonnenjahr’”’. If, as he seems to assume, all of C’s months contained 30 
days, the five festivals would cover a period of 360+11=371 days, a result 
which is contrary to his own theory concerning the use by C of a ‘‘Sonnenjahr’’. 

347 See above, p. 66. 

348 See above, pp. 79 f. 
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year following the flood all these dates would, in terms of the 
luni-solar calendar, advance by exactly 11 days, so that, e. g., 
the first festival would fall in this second year on II 28, and so 
forth. For the reader’s convenience we present in the following 
tabulation the principal dates, calculated for four successive 
luni-solar years, of the pentecontads and Sapattum-periods as 
deduced from C’s festive calendar; an intercalary month of 30 
days is added at the end of the fourth lunar year in order to 
illustrate the return of the festive days to lunar dates close to 
their original places3+9: 


year of year after 2" year 34 year 
the flood the flood afterthe after the 
flood flood 

Feast I, beginning of 24 
pentecontad ely, OO 23 Ae III 20 

beginning of 3°4 
pentecontad IV 7 Ve StS LV 29 V 10 

beginning of 4th 
pentecontad V 27 VI 8 Vie oi9 Wiles 30 

Feast II, beginning of 24 
Sapattum Velie 17 VII 28 VIII 10 VIII 21 

beginning of 5th 
pentecontad VA 25 VATS 7 VIII 18 VII 29 

beginning of 6t? ' 

pentecontad PXe 7 DX SEX 10 Soon Al 

beginning of 7th 
pentecontad XI 9 XI 20 xO 2 XII 13 

Feast IV, beginning of 1‘t 
Sapattum I 1 I aS rea 23 [sso 4 

beginning of 1S¢ 
pentecontad I 8 I 19 I 30 I 11 

Feast V, end of first 

pentecontad Ge 827, NG 3 III 19 MGs, Sk 


Our analysis makes it clear that in this festive calendar the 
Israelite scholar C tried to solve exactly the same problem 
which the Old Assyrian writer of the afore-discussed tablet 


349 In accordance with C’s calculation (see above, p. 86), we give 30 
days to each of the first six months of the year and 29 days to each of the 


remaining six months. 
35° This first month of the fifth lunar year is preceded by the intercalary 


month of 30 days. 
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KTS 60° and his contemporaries had attempted to solve by 
their equations, the problem being as to how the pentecontad 
calendar and the agricultural seasons could be brought into 
agreement with the lunar or luni-solar calendar. The primary 
condition for a permanent solution was, of course, the knowledge 
of the exact length of the agricultural, or solar, year, and in 
this respect both attempts failed; whereas the Assyrians of the 
early second millennium based their calculations upon an agri- 
cultural year of 366 days, C believed to have found its true 
length by fixing it at 365 days, a solution which, even though 
nearer to the truth than that of his Assyrian predecessor, was 
also bound to lead after a certain time to a calendaric confusion; 
for it may be recalled once again that after 120 years of use of 
the calendar the festivals preceded by 30 days, or more than 
half a pentecontad, the agricultural seasons which they were to 
inaugurate. Like in Babylonia and Assyria, this confusion must 
have favored the ultimate victory of the luni-solar calendar. 
Once it is realized that the pentecontad-calendar has been. 
in use in Palestine for many centuries, the question arises as to 
the term by which the ancient inhabitants of that country 
referred to this calendaric institution. Since the time-unit 
pentecontad as such has disappeared from the extant Jewish 
calendar, it is to be expected that the pertinent term has either 
vanished with the institution itself or else changed its meaning. 
In order to discover which of these two alternative develop- 
ments is likely to have occurred, we have to search the cunei- 
form sources with a view to determining the use of the 
designations hamuStum and sibiit Sattim at the time when the 
Amorite calendar had given way to the luni-solar system. An 
indication in regard to the subsequent use of the term hamuStum 
comes from a passage of the series ana ittiSu where, in a context 
speaking of the conditions on which a field was let on lease to a 
peasant, the Babylonian version of this bilingual text states 
that 1-na im“™ e-bu-ri i-na ha-an-Sa-ti? er-re-Su ma-i{a] bél eqli 


3st See above, pp. 68 ff. 
382 For the shift of m to n which accounts for the form hanSéti instead of 
hamsdti see Ungnad, Babylonisch-A ssyrische Grammatik?, Miinchen 1926, p. 12. 
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i-lag-qi3s ‘‘at the time of the harvest, in the pentecontad, the 
peasant shall take as muc[h] (grain) as the owner of the field’’55. 
Since it is obvious that in a lease contract in which the rent was 
to be paid in kind the payment was made immediately after 
the harvest, and since, moreover, our passage specifies the date 
of payment as ina im ebiiri, it becomes clear that “‘in the pen- 
tecontad”’ is here a synonym of ‘‘at the time of the harvest’’. 
As the series ana ittiSu can be considered an Old Babylonian 
source even though it is only preserved in Neo-Assyrian copies*®, 
it thus follows from this passage that in Babylonia the general 
term for pentecontad developed, after the abandonment of the 
Amorite calendar, into a designation for “harvesting time’. 
This conclusion is well in line with the occurrence of the ex- 
pression sibdét Sattim in the aforementioned commercial notes 
VS IX, no. 1912 and LC, nos. 115 and 20235°; for if the scribes 
of these tablets speak of deliveries made, or to be made, ina 
sibat Sattim ‘‘in the seventh part of the year’, it is evident that 
this expression refers to one well-determined season of the 
year and not to each of the seven pentecontads. The fact that 
the two latter texts deal with the delivery of a kid ina sibit 


383 See tablet IV, col. II, ll. 36-39. The pertinent section is fully preserved 
on the tablet K.56+K.60 (published by Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig 1881, pp. 71 ff.) and in part on the tablet Th.1905—4-9, 
1 (published by Meek, RA XVII, 1920, pp. 197foe 

354 It is interesting to note that in the Sumerian version of the passage 
the Akkadian term hanSéti, the identity of which with the Old Assyrian 
hamSétum is manifest, is rendered by igi 5-gdl-la, although this means, as 
was shown in detail by Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babylomens, 
Leiden 1938, pp. X f., ‘the fifth part’’ and not ‘“‘bentecontad’’. This mistake 
is, of course, due to the fact that, as was intimated before, the Akkadian 
hamSdtum ‘“‘pentecontad” coincides with the plural of the ordinal number 
hamustum and that, moreover, not only the latter but also its plural meant 
“the fifth part’. Aside from showing that, at least in this part of the series 
ana itti’u, the Sumerian text was translated from the Akkadian and not 
vice versa, the error on the part of the Sumerian version also accounts for 
the failure of the previous attempts at interpreting this passage by Thureau- 
Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, p. 50, note 3 and Landsberger, Die Serie ana 
ittifu, Roma 1937, pp. 57 and 189 f. 

3ss Cf, Landsberger, op. cit., pp. II f. 

3s6 See above, pp. 75 ff. 
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Sattim also points to the early part of the year; for since, as was 
mentioned before, small cattle drop their young during the time 
of the ‘‘fresh herbs’, it is likely that the deliveries of young 
animals were made either during that very season or within the 
‘‘pentecontad of the grain harvest”? by which it was followed. 
However, the meaning of the Old Babylonian term for 
pentecontad was even further extended. As was mentioned 
befores7, the calendar of the time of the First Babylonian 
Dynasty knew a month of szbttum which, in view of numerous 
analogous cases, was presumed to have received its name from 
a homonymous festival. As was shown by Landsbergerss* on the 
basis of the text Sipp. 564359, this month was identical with the 
third luni-solar month better known under the name of siménu3®. 
Now Thureau-Dangin established on the evidence of Old and 
Late Babylonian contracts bearing on the purchase of grain to 
be delivered after the harvest that such contracts were executed 
throughout Babylonia in the months of azaru and siménus™. 
Consequently the end of the harvesting season fell within the 
month of swmdnu-sibitum. The same conclusion is to be drawn 
from another consideration: since, as we have seen, the Ba- 
bylonian Sapattum was fixed at 15 days’ and began approxi- 
mately on nisdnu 13°, the first pentecontad comprising the 


357 See above, p. 76, note 326. 

358 See Der kultische Kalender der Babylonier und Assyrer, Leipzig 1915, 
p. 84, 

359 Published by Friedrich, BA V, 1906, p. 488; latest translation by 
Ungnad, KU III, p. 148. 

360 Langdon,. Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars, London 
1935, p. 16, note 3 seems to doubt this identification on the grounds that a 
certain Old Babylonian contract bears on its inner tablet (VS IX, no. 139) 
a date from the month of sibd#twm and on the case (VS IX, no. 140) one from 
nisdnu; whence he concluded that szbé@tum and nisdnu were the same month. 
In fact, the tablet VS IX, no. 139 and its envelope have no bearing upon 
the question as to the position of the month of sibdtum; for we know of cases 
in which the envelope of a contract was written several months after the 
inner tablet and was then dated accordingly (see, e. g., the Kiiltepe texts 
TC III, no. 238, A and B and cf. Archiv Orientdlni XI, 1939, p. 35). 

36 See RA XXIV, 1927, pp. 192 f. 

362 See above, pp. 83 f. 

363 See above, pp. 69 and 66. 
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grain harvest extended from around nisdnu 16 through simdénu- 
sibiitum 634. In other words, the first pentecontad subsequently 
designated as sibilt Sattim ended in the month of szbiéitum. Accord- 
ingly, it may well be assumed that the third luni-solar month 
was so named because it contained the closing day of the szbiit 
Sattim “harvesting pentecontad’’, an assumption which is all 
the more indicated since, as will be shown below, the fifth 
Babylonian month of abu received in all likelihood its name 
because it contained the closing festival of the ‘‘pentecontad of 
fuel-wood’’3®, 

Our considerations then lead to the following result: after 
the Amorite calendar was abandoned in Babylonia, the expres- 
sion sibit Sattim ‘‘seventh part of the year’’ was applied to the 
only remaining fifty-day period, namely that comprising the 
grain harvest; subsequently it came to designate the closing 
festival of that season, and this feast, in turn, gave its name to 
the third luni-solar month in which it fell. This development 
has at least one analogy in the extant Israelite calendar: the 
only fifty-day-period which this festive almanac has preserved 
intact until modern times, viz. the s¢fird-period between the 
‘omer-day and the feast of 5dbé‘6t, is precisely the season com- 
prising the Palestinian grain harvest%*7; accordingly 5dbd'dt, the 


364 Cf. the tabulation above, p. 65. 

365 See below, p. 120, note 457. 

366 It might be well to recall in this connection a more recent case in 
which the designation of a pentecontad of days came to denote a festival 
marking the end of the fifty-day-period in question. As was pointed out by 
Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians® II, 
London 1871, p. 222 (with note 1) and Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnatres 
arabes I, p. 405, the Muslims of Egypt use the term el-hamdsin ‘‘the fifties”’ 
(a vulgar plural of el-hamsin “‘the fifty”, i. e., “the fifty days’) as a designa- 
tion firstly of the period from Easter to Pentecost, secondly of the well- 
known hot winds characteristic of these fifty days, and thirdly of the Day of 
Pentecost (or Whitsunday) itself. In much the same way, the classic sources 
call the Feast of Pentecost cymes) ac “the feast of the fifty”; see, for 
instance, ad-DimiSqi’s Cosmography (ed. Mehren), p. 281, line 1. 

367 The correctness of this statement follows not only from the harvest- 
ing conditions in modern Palestine where the harvest begins in the second 
half of April and ends — in the coldest parts of the country — in the first 
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closing festival of that season — celebrated today in the early 
days of the third luni-solar month —, corresponds to the pre- 
sumed Babylonian feast of sibdtum. Hence the idea suggests 
itself that the name S407‘6t might be the Hebrew equivalent of 
Babylonian sibdtum, a conclusion which would imply that, 
before denoting the nay of the harvesting period, 54ba@‘dt had 
successively been the name of that period itself and the general 
designation of the pentecontads. In this respect it is significant 
that in two of the oldest biblical passages dealing with the 
second of the three annual haggim, viz. Lev. 23.15 ff. and Ex. 
23.16, the festival is not designated as Sdbi#‘6t, whereas in a 
third passage, Ex. 34.22, this name obviously was inserted into 
an older text by a later redactor; whence it becomes clear that 
§abi‘6t was originally not the name of the second hdg. The 
presumed archaic use of our term for the season of the grain 
harvest seems, in fact, to be attested in a gloss to Jer. 5.24; 
for when this passage speaks of Vsp mpn nyaws’ “sSabz‘dt, the 
(natural) laws of the grain harvest’, it is obvious that here 
Sabu'6t refers not to a festival but to the entire gdsir-season. 
There is also linguistic evidence to support these inferences 
in regard to the parallelism between Babylonian sib@tum and 
Hebrew Sabi‘6t. To be sure, the current grammars and dic- 


days of June, but is implied by our sources as well. For if on the ‘omer-day 
“the sickle was first put to the standing-grain”’ it is clear that, barley being 
the first grain to be cut in Palestine, this day marks the beginning of the 
barley harvest. The wheat harvest, on the other hand, begins about three 
weeks later than the barley harvest and lasts for ten days or a fortnight 
(see Robinson, Physical Geography of the Holy Land, London 1865, pp. 275 f.; 
Steuernagel, ZDPV XLVIII, 1925, p. 219; Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in 
Paldstina I, Giitersloh 1928, p. 415). Thus there is time for harvesting both 
barley and wheat between the ‘omer-day and the feast of S$dbi#‘ét. Further- 
more, Lev. 23.17 implies that on $4b#‘6t flour from the fresh grain was already 
ground, leaven prepared, and bread baked, which makes it impossible to 
assume that the feast marked the beginning of the harvest (cf. also Vogelstein, 
Die Landwirtschaft in Paldstina zur Zeit der Miknah, Berlin 1894, p. 58 with 
note 16). As will be shown below, p. 116, note 447, S@bu#‘6t was, in all likeli- 
hood, the occasion on which, according to Deut. 14.22 and 26.1 ff., the tithe 
of the entire harvest was to be brought to the central sanctuary. 

368 With Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch'’, p. 794 we read Sdbd‘6t instead 
of 5bit‘At. 
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tionaries consider $éb/‘dt the plural of an ordinary noun always 
to be rendered by ‘‘hebdomas’’3°? and ‘‘hebdomas annorum’’37°. 
But Ethiopic sabi‘, which cannot be separated from Hebrew 
$dbiia‘ because it also means ‘“‘hebdomas’’37! and because Hebrew 
gatal forms such as Sébiéa‘ correspond to gatél forms of the 
other Semitic languages”, is at the same time a numeral used 
in the special sense of ‘‘the seventh day (of the month)”’ as well 
as even in the general sense of “the seventh’’373. Ethiopic, 
where the roots of all the numerals from 1 to 10 form, aside 
from the regular ordinal numbers of the types qdtél, qdtlawi, and 
gatlai, such ordinal numbers of the type gatéls4, suggests there- 
fore that Hebrew Sébiéa‘ represents a remnant of a set of ordinal 
numbers once common to West Semitic and South Semitic 
dialects. The correctness of this deduction follows from the fact 
that at least one biblical word of the same type has the double 
function that characterizes the Ethiopic numerals of the type 
gatal. We are referring to the term ‘@Sér ‘“‘decas’’, or period of 
ten days'75, occurring in Ex. 12.3 and several other passages?” 
in the sense of ‘‘the tenth day (of the month)’’377. In other 
words, the biblical use of the term ‘ds6r<‘dSdr<‘aSér with the 
double meaning of its Ethiopic equivalent ‘aSér proves that, 
much as Ethiopic possesses several sets of ordinal numbers, the 
Western Semites once used, besides the ordinals represented by 
the Hebrew and Aramaic numerals of the type qt#li and q‘tildy, 


369 Cf. Mandelkern, Concord., p. 1143. 

370 So in the passage Dan. 9.24 ff. which, in connection with cardinal 
numbers, offers also the masculine plural 54bd'‘tm. 

371 See Dillmann-Bezold, Ethiopic Grammar (transl. by Crichton)’, 
London 1907, p. 370. 

372 See Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebréischen Sprache I, 
Halle 1922, p. 471. 

33 See Dillmann-Bezold, op. cit., pp. 370 f. 

374 See ibidem, p. 371. 

375 So Gen. 24.55. 

376 Cf. Gesenius-Buhl, op. cit.'®, p. 618. 

377 If ‘@$6r has the vocalization of a g@té! form, this is unessential since 
in both South and West Semitic dialects an @ that is followed by r is fre- 
quently shifted to 6; cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., I, p. 196 sub y and Syrische 
Grammatik’, § 65, note 3. 
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also such of the type gatdls78; it is therefore a fair conclusion 
that, belonging to the latter type, §¢b#a‘ means both ‘‘hebdomas’’ 
and ‘‘the seventh’’. Since, on the other hand, Hebrew expresses 
fractional numbers by the feminine forms of the ordinals as do 
the classic dialects of Babylonia and Assyria in the Amorite 
period of both countries7, it is also obvious that the feminine 
form of Sébéa‘ (or its prototype Sabi‘) could be used in the 
sense of ‘‘a (or the) seventh (part of a whole)’’. Since finally, as 
was shown by Thureau-Dangin3*® who refers especially to 
sibi’dtum ‘“‘one seventh’’, Akkadian texts from the same epoch 
express fractions not only by the feminine singulars but also by 
the feminine plurals of the ordinals3**, it is probable that the 
feminine plural Sdd@‘6t meant “the seventh part’? and was, 
accordingly, the biblical equivalent of the Old Babylonian 
sibtitum ‘‘seventh (part of the year)’. This deduction is greatly 
supported by evidence furnished by the Syriac sources the 
examination of which in this connection is all the more indicated 
since in the Jacobite dialect the numeral here under discussion 
appears still as Sabd‘d, i. e., in its original gatél form known 
from Ethiopic}. As may be seen from Brockelmann’s Lexicon 


378 Tt might be well to recall in this connection that Akkadian, too, uses 
two sets of ordinal numbers (qatil and gqatul); cf. von Soden, ZA XLI, 1933, 
p. 132; Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babyloniens, p. 231. 

379 The use in this sense of the masculine forms of the Akkadian ordinals 
is comparatively rare. Within the Old Babylonian sources, it is attested in 
the contract BE VI, 1, no. 53 (transliterated and translated by Schorr, VAB 
V, no. 126), in which Sa-lu-uS (so in 1. 5 of the case-tablet) alternates with 
Sumerian igi-3-gdl (so in |. 5 of the inner tablet), and in a few analogous 
passages; as regards the Old Assyrian documents, it seems to be limited to 
1. 16 of the tablet KTBlanckertz (see the publication by J. Lewy quoted 
above, p. 64, note 281), no. 9. Cf. also Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, 
pp. 49 f. 

38 RA XXXIII, 1936, p. 36, note 2 and Textes mathématiques babylo- 
mens, p. 231. 

381 Aside from sibi’dtum (<*sabi’dtum) ‘"/7"’, there occur, e. g., the 
fractional numbers SalSdium ‘14"" and ribdtum ‘‘1%"’; cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
RA XXXI, 1934, pp. 49 f. and J. Lewy, MVAeG XXXV, 3, 1935, p. 103, 
note a. 

38 East Syriac uses, instead, the qdtél form S4b6‘d, which is to be re- 
garded as the exact equivalent of Hebrew Sébé@a‘ since the substitution of 
6 for @ is merely due to the following laryngeal sound; cf. the analogous 
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Syriacum3*s, the Syriac dialects apply, as a rule3*4, this term in 
the sense of “heptad of days’ and ‘“‘heptad of years’’. But in 
excerpts from a Nestorian work ascribed to Georgius of Arbela 
which discuss the baptismal ritual of the Nestorians3*s, there 
occur (loc. cit., p. 265) the words Sabi'ad d*1aumdatd aukit hamSin 
“a Sabi‘d of days, that is fifty (days)’’3*°. Thus it is learnt 


ALA 


that, in the technical language of the Nestorian church, Sabi‘d 
designates a period of fifty days; moreover, the additional 
d‘iaumatd, which recurs, inter alia, in the well-known expression 
Satta dtiaum4té ‘‘a full year’’37 and which has exact parallels in 
Akkadian3®* and Hebrew3*?, leaves no doubt that only a Sabi‘éd 
of fifty days was regarded as complete**. Since, however, there 
is no direct link between the notion ‘‘seven’’ inherent in the 


cases quoted by Néldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik, § 48 and Brockel- 
mann, Syrische Grammatik’, § 69, note 1. 

383 Second edition, p. 753. 

384 For an important exception, which Brockelmann, loc. cit., fails to 
mention, see below, p. 101 with note 404. 

385 These excerpts were published and translated by Joseph Simonius 
Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, in qua manuscriptos 
codices syriacos recensuit, III, 2, Romae 1728, pp. 257 ff. 

38 The tentative proposal by Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus I, 
Oxonii 1897, col. 4036 to emend these words to Sab‘d Sabi'é d’iaumdté is 
absolutely inacceptable since the text, in repeatedly speaking of fifty days 
(ham%in jaumin), aims at explaining why in bygone times the parents of a 
newborn child were obliged to abstain for fifty days from intercourse. See 
also below, p. 100, note 402. 

387 For references see Payne Smith, loc. cit., II, col. 4240. 

388 In an unpublished Old Assyrian letter (Giessen 1-4, 1. 26), there 
occurs the expression IJ Sa-na-at ami” ‘2 years of days’, i. e., “two full 
years’; another unpublished Kiiltepe text speaks of 12 warahkem paméeme-e; 
see further BIN IV 32, |. 4 (III Sa-na-at ami”: cf. ibidem 1. 10: V 
$a-na-at timi”') and Middle Assyrian passages such as KAV, no. 1, col. 
II, ll. 79 and 91 (¢Stén arah amatem® '€). Also the Neo-Babylonian text VS VI 
65 (translated by San Nicolé and Ungnad, Neubabylonische Rechts- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden I, Leipzig 1935, pp. 660f.), 1. 2 of which defines the 
time “[from the 1]}8t [day] of the month of simdnu to the end of the 
month of adéru’’ as X arak timi™™ “10 full months’’, is to be quoted in this 
connection. 

389 See, e. g., Deut. 21.13 (o> Nn) and Gen. 29.14 (am vIn). 

399 This follows also from a statement found in the Hidrd (see below, 
p. 102, note 405). 
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root §—b—' and the notion “‘fifty’— or rather “fifty days’’—, 
this Nestorian source leads us again to the conclusion that the 
Western Semites once used the numeral Sabi‘ ‘‘unit of seven”’ 
as both an ordinal, as did the Ethiopians, and a fractional 
number denoting, like the Old Babylonian ordinal number 
sibtitum, ‘‘the seventh part of a whole’ and especially ‘“‘the 
seventh part of a year’’. If, on the other hand, the grammatic 
form of this fractional number is in Syriac not the same as in 
Hebrew in as much as the latter uses the feminine plural 54b2‘6t 
whereas the former offers the masculine singular Sabié‘d, this is 
unessential; for it is a matter of fact that the grammatical 
form of the Semitic fractional numbers differs not only from 
language to language but even within the same language, as is 
illustrated by Akkadian which, as was noted before, expresses 
the fractions sometimes by the singular or plural of the feminine 
forms of its ordinals and at other times by the singularic forms 
of the corresponding masculines. Hence there remains no doubt 
that Old Babylonian sibéitum, Syriac Sabi'd, and Hebrew S4bi‘6t 
are equivalent terms which, because expressing the fraction 
‘one seventh’’, came to be used as designations of the fifty-day 
time-unit of the old Amorite calendar. 

The division of the year into seven pentecontads and a 
number of Sapattum-days is not the only feature of the Amorite 
calendar which can be traced in the Bible. As was explained 
above, pp. 71 ff., the Assyro-Amorite calendar knew besides 
the week, the pentecontad, and the year two further time- 
units, viz. the heptad of years composed of fifty fifty-day-periods 
and the pentecontad of years designated by the Assyrians as 
dérum ‘‘cycle” and obtained by squaring the time-unit of 71/7 
years. Both of these larger units recur in the Bible where they 
are known as $¢mittd and 26bél periods. It is not surprising that 
these two units were retained by the Israelites even after the 
definite adoption of the luni-solar system; for as they are in- 
dependent of the agricultural conditions and therefore not 
affected by the inadequacies of the calendar recorded in Gen. 7 
and 8, there was no need to eliminate them together with the 
smaller units of the pentecontad calendar. Moreover, by round- 
ing them off to seven and fifty full years, the S¢mitt@d and 76bél 
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periods could easily be adapted to the luni-solar as well as any 
other calendaric system39. 

It is obvious that the deficiencies of the pentecontad-calendar 
resulting from the stabilization of the Sapattum at fifteen days in 
Babylonia and Palestine and at sixteen in Assyria could lead to its 
complete abandonment only in those regions where a comparatively 
stable calendar such as the luni-solar was known and _ used3°, 


391 In view of the fact that the Jubilee cycle can be traced in the Assyrian 
sources of the early second millennium, the opinion expressed by several 
authors (see, e. g., Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels*, Berlin 
1905, p. 114) that this cycle represents a late, possibly even post-exilic, 
institution, is, of course, to be abandoned. The same is true of the specula- 
tions of Mahler, op. cit., pp. 108 ff. who tried to prove the Egyptian origin 
of the Jubilees. It may be stressed in this connection that the Jubilee as well 
as all the other calendaric institutions connected with the pentecontad 
system were not borrowed by the Israelites from their neighbors to the 
south, east, or north but have been organically developed on Palestinian 
soil as a corollary of the cult of the seven wind and weather-gods practiced 
by the early agricultural settlers of the country. 

392 Since the Egyptian civil calendar with its year of 365 days was, of 
course, in no way superior to the Palestinian pentecontad system, it is to be 
expected that the Jews living in Egypt did not participate in the reform of 
their coreligionists in Palestine. That this was actually so follows from Philo’s 
treatise ‘(On a Contemplative Life”. Here we learn that the Jewish sectarians 
whom Philo designates as the Therapeutes observed as their highest holidays 
every fiftieth day and, within the pentecontad, the days with numbers 
divisible by seven. The relevant passages are found in III 30, IV 36, and 
VIII 65 (Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, rec. L. Cohn et S. Reiter, 
vol. VI [Editio minor] Berolini 1915, pp. 37, 39, and 44) from which we 
quote the following statements: Tas yev oby & juépas xwpls éxagror povob- 
pevor map’ éavTois &y Tots hexdetor povacrnpiors yidogopouc..... 
tais 6¢ éBdduars ovvepxovrar .... THY 5é éBddunv maviepdy Tia Kal 
mavéoprov elvar voulfovres e€arpéTou yépws nkiwkacw ... . ovToL TO per 
mpatov adpotfovrar di’ érra €Bdouddwy, ob pdvov tiv amdrnv EBdouada 
Gra Kal thy dbvauy tednrotes . . . . oT. 5é€ MpoeopTos peylarns 
éopTis, iv mevTnkovTas edaxev, AYLWTATOS Kai YuTLKwTATOS apLO Ua... 
In view of Philo’s report, it is perhaps not merely accidental that the events 
related in III Macc. 4.14-6.30 are said (ibidem, 6.38+40) to have covered 
exactly fifty days. (We owe these references to the kindness of Dr. Morgen- 
stern who was good enough to place at our disposal all the material he col- 
lected for a paper on ‘“‘The Seven Fifties’’ that he presented in 1922 at a 
meeting of the American Oriental Society; we are glad to take this opportunity 
of expressing to him our warmest thanks for his generous help.) Incidentally, 
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Since, as we intimated above, the latter grew out of the 
cult of the celestial bodies which originally was in sharg 
contrast to the worship of the wind and weather-deities practiced 
by the earliest agricultural settlers of western Asia, it follows 
that the luni-solar calendar could replace the older pentecontad- 
calendar only among those populations which, at least tem- 
porarily, embraced the cult of the moon, sun, and stars?%4; those 
people, on the other hand, who remained faithful to the worship 
of the old agricultural wind and weather deities continued to 
use the calendar based on that cult. Since certain parts of the 
Fertile Crescent and particularly of Palestine remained essen- 
tially untouched by the moon-cult3%5, it is not surprising that ‘in 


a passage in the Book of Tobit indicates that the Egyptian Jews were not 
the only Israelites living in the diaspora who, regardless of the innovations 
introduced in Palestine, continued to use the pentecontad system. In chapter 
1.21, the author of that book asserts that, after Tobit had lost ail his posses- 
sions, “‘not even fifty days had passed” until Sennacherib was murdered by 
his sons. This wording is only understandable if it is assumed that for the 
author as well as for his readers fifty days represented a current and familiar 
time-unit. — For the pentecontad-calendar among the Falasha see below, 
pp. 113 ff. 

393 See above, p. 21. 

394 Since the Sumerian cuneiform sign for god represents a star, it is 
likely that the Sumerians were among those who introduced the worship of 
the heavenly bodies. 

395 In a forthcoming paper on the cult of Bethlehem, one of the present 
writers will show that this town practiced an extremely old fertility cult 
even at the time of the creation of the Christian religion. That the cult of 
the seven winds was, in historic times, still alive in southern Palestine is 
shown, aside from the place name ya¥ 183 ‘Well of the Seven” (see above, 
p. 40, note 178), by the biblical personal names yawns, yawdx, and yawn’, 
the latter of which identifies the Divine Heptad with m7’. The proof that 
these names actually contain a theophoric element y3¥ referring to the Divine 
Heptad is furnished by the variants "EXtoa@er and nya in which the 
Septuagint (Ex. 6.23) and 2 Chr. 22.11 replace the masculine form of the 
numeral seven by its feminine, precisely as the Akkadian sources use some- 
times the masculine 7Sibi and at other times the feminine ¢Sibittum. (This 
analogy was correctly noticed by Grimme, Das israelitische Pfingstfest und der 
Plejadenkult, Paderborn 1907, p. 62. If, however, Grimme interprets the 
element yav as ‘‘Pleiades’’, this is unjustified since the identification of the 
Divine Heptad with the Pleiades, on which he bases his whole book, must, in 
view of our previous results, be attributed to those comparatively late Baby- 
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those regions the calendar which was based upon the cult of the 
winds, the rains, and the fertility of the soil conditioned by 
these atmospheric phenomena retained its place until the 
Christian era and even survived, though in a Christianized 
form, up to the present day. 

The most striking example of this survival of the ancient 
pentecontad-calendar is found among the falléhin of southern 
Palestine who divide their year into seven periods of approxi- 
mately fifty days known under the name of el-hamsindt “the 
fifties’ — a term which, significantly enough, denotes in the 
classic Arabic sources the biblical oy owen defined in Lev. 
23.15 £.39°, The first of es-sab‘(i) hamsindt ‘‘the seven pentecon- 
tads’’397 begins at Easter and extends until Pentecost, thus 
comprising the season of the grain harvest; the second runs 
from Pentecost to the time of ‘‘guarding the grapes’’, a season 
which begins at the Feast of St. Elias; the third lasts from the 
“ouarding of the grapes’ until the “‘pressing of the grapes’, 
i. e., the period beginning with the Christian “Feast of the 
Cross’. The fourth pentecontad extends from this feast until 
the Day of St. George the Dragonkiller39* and the fifth from 
that festival until Christmas. The sixth comprises the time 
between Christmas and the beginning of Lent, while the seventh 
and last runs from Lent to Easter399. The adaptation to the 


lonian theologians for whom the celestial bodies were the only recognized 
deities and who therefore assigned even to numina originally representing the 
forces of nature some stars or constellations as their heavenly symbols; cf. 
Notscher’s remarks in regard to the various stars of Enlil, op. cit., p. 85. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the constellation of the Pleiades with its 
seven stars was particularly well suited to represent a deity named ‘‘The 
Divine Seven’’.) s : 

39° So in al-Maqrizi’s afore-quoted eeolicl s > 94 eli Ss in a 
passage to be found on pp. 97 f. of De Sacy’s edition. 

397 The following details concerning the hamsindt-calendar of the falléhin 
of southern Palestine are gathered from a pertinent article by Cana’an in 
ZDPV XXXVI, 1913, pp. 266 ff. We found the reference to this study among 
the notes which Dr. Morgenstern kindly placed at our disposal. 

398 This day is also called ‘Feast of Lydda” after the town in which 
St. George supposedly has his grave; see Cana’an, op. cit., p. 274, note 3. 

399 The fact that this year of the falléhin of southern Palestine begins 
with Easter and not, as does the usual Christian calendar, with Advent 
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Christian festive calendar made it, of course, necessary to de- 
part somewhat from the strict pentecontad scheme, all the 
more so since some of the Lamsindt-periods depend on Easter 
the date of which varies from year to year, whereas others are 
bound to fixed festivals such as Christmas, St. Elias Day, St. 
George Day, etc. So the two pentecontads between Christmas 
and Easter will comprise approximately 100 days only in those 
years where the latter feast falls in the early days of April, 
whereas they will be considerably longer when Easter is cele- 
brated later in the year**°. Inversely, the period between Pen- 
tecost and the Feast of St. Elias will be longer in a year with an 
early Easter and shorter if Easter falls at a later date. Due to 
this instability it was unnecessary and even impracticable to 
insert the Sapattum-days which, in the original Amorite calendar, 
preceded the first pentecontad containing the grain harvest. It 
is, however, of particular interest to note that, despite of its 
adaptation to Christianity, this South-Palestinian calendar has, 
at least in part, preserved its agricultural character. 

Another group of people among whom remnants of the 
ancient pentecontad-calendar have been preserved until modern 
times are the Nestorian Christians who designate the divisions 
of their religious year by the term Sabdé@‘d@ (now pronounced 
§4bu‘44**) which, as was pointed out above’”, denotes a time- 


supports our previous conclusion that the ancient pentecontad calendar of 
the early agricultural settlers of the Near East began the year in the spring. 

400 In the years in which Easter falls on its earliest possible date, March 
22, it is separated from Christmas by 87 days (in leap-years by 88 days); if 
it falls on its latest possible date, April 25, the two pentecontads would com- 
prise 121 (or in a leap-year 122) days instead of 100. 

4x See A. J. Maclean, Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac, 
Cambridge 1895, p. 230. 

402 See p. 95 with note 386. Further evidence to the effect that the Nes- 
torians were familiar with the time-unit of fifty days is, for instance, to be 
found in G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Maértyrer, 
Leipzig 1880; see particularly p. 30, ll. 2-4, a passage which strongly recalls 
the wording of Tobit 1.21 (see above, note 392). Under these circumstances, 
and since three pentecontads of days may be counted for five months (cf. 
above, p. 86), it is perhaps not accidental that in the Nestorian sources (see, 
e. g., Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 83, 1. 5; Sachau, Die Chronik von Arbela, Berlin 
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unit of fifty days and, from the linguistic point of view, cor- 
responds to Old Babylonian sibéitum and Hebrew Sabi'‘6t*3. In 
this case, the adaptation of the Amorite calendar to the Chris- 
tian festivals was so far-reaching that it lost not only its agri- 
cultural character but also many of its other features. So, for 
instance, the beginning of the year was shifted from spring to 
winter in accordance with the Christian habit of starting the 
religious year with Advent. Only around Easter the old pente- 
contad system is clearly discernible: the so-called ‘“‘Great Fast” 
begins on the seventh Sunday before Easter and lasts for exactly 
seven weeks, as does the ‘“‘S@bi‘d of Resurrection’? which com- 
prises the time from Easter to Pentecost*; the feast of Pen- 
tecost itself which marks the end of this Sd0@‘d is at the same 
time the first day of the ‘‘Sébd‘é of the Apostles” so named 
because it ends with the ‘‘Feast of the Twelve Apostles’? which 
falls on the seventh Sunday after Pentecost. The ‘‘5dbi'd of the 
Apostles’, in turn, is followed by that of Summer which likewise 
comprises seven Sundays, the ‘‘Feast of the Twelve Apostles” 
being counted as the first. Then follows the ‘‘Sdbi#‘d of Elias’’ 
which also extends over exactly seven weeks. The remaining 
number of days (corresponding to the interval between the end 
of the ‘‘34bi2'4 of Elias’ and the beginning of the “Great Fast’’), 
which formerly must have covered two further pentecontads and 
the Sapattum, is now divided in accordance with Christian festi- 
vals into four further periods which, even though they retain the 


1915, p. 58, 1. 31) the expression “‘after five months” occurs, to all appearances, 
in the sense of ‘after some time’’. 

43 The following data regarding the religious calendar of the Nestorians 
are taken from liturgical sources found in manuscripts of the fifteenth century 
and compiled by A. J. Maclean, East Syrian Daily Offices, London 1894, 
pp. 264 ff. and passim. An abbreviated description of the same calendar is to 
be found in Maclean and Browne, The Catholicos of the East and his People, 
London 1892, pp. 331 and 346 ff. (we owe this latter reference to Dr. Morgen- 
stern’s kindness). The account of the Nestorian festive calendar given by 
J. S. Assemanus, Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, vol. III, 2, 
Romae 1728, pp.380 ff.,sub 6 varies only slightly from that found in Maclean’s 
sources, the differences that exist between the two reports being irrelevant in 
regard to the subject here under discussion. 

44 The view of Maclean that 5éb@‘@ denotes ‘‘a period of seven weeks” 
is therefore virtually correct. 
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name of Sdbi‘d, are, of course, considerably shorter than fifty 
days. 

One of the characteristic changes to which the pentecontad- 
calendar was subjected by the Nestorian Christians deserves 
further discussion. As may be seen from the preceding enumera- 
tion of the five fully preserved 5ébi‘d-periods before and after 
Easter, the festivals which once marked the begirinings and the 
ends of those time-units are arranged in such a way as to fall 
always on a Sunday. This implies that the feast terminating one 
Sabi‘d and that opening the next are celebrated on the same 
day: Pentecost (according to its name “‘the fiftieth’ day after 
Easter, i. e., the closing festival of the Easter pentecontad) 
coincides with the ‘‘first Sunday of the Apostles’ (i. e., the 
opening day of the ‘‘Sdbd'd of the Apostles’). In the same way 
the ‘‘Feast of the Twelve Apostles’? marks not only the end of 
the Sdbi‘d bearing the same name but also the beginning of the 
pentecontad of Summer. As a consequence of this double-count- 
ing of the Sundays just mentioned, the Nestorian pentecontads 
actually last only forty-nine days, even though in theory they 
still comprise fifty full days4’s>. The double function of those 
Sundays indicates that the overlapping of the pentecontads 
was not a feature of the old calendar but was merely due to 
the desire not to interrupt the continuous sequence of the weeks 
which is an essential trait of every Christian calendar. 

This brings us to the realization that the unbroken succession 
of the weeks is incompatible with the Amorite calendar as 
traceable in the sources from Assyria, Babylonia, and Palestine; 
for in this old order the succession was interrupted after seven 
weeks, or forty-nine days, by the fiftieth day which was, as we 
have seen, observed as a holiday. This becomes particularly 
clear in view of the above-quoted passages from Philo Alex- 
andrinus’ Vita Contemplativa’*® which mention that the Ther- 


46 So the HiJrd (i. e., the service-book for the Sundays and holidays of 
the whole year as used by the Nestorian Church) expressly says that, e. g., 
the Sunday which introduces the ‘‘Great Fast’’ should always be ‘‘fifty days 
before Easter’; see p. 270, note 1 of the book by Maclean quoted above, 
p. 101, note 403. 

4% See above, p. 97, note 392. 
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apeutes observed the seventh sabbath merely as the eve of 
their highest festival, the fiftieth day. That this feast of the 
fiftieth day was not, as might be assumed in consideration of 
the Nestorian calendar, identical with the opening day of the 
following pentecontad is shown in the first place by the designa- 
tion of those periods as famuStum (so in Old Assyrian), han- 
Xdtum (so in Old Babylonian‘?’), or hamsindt (so in modern 
Palestinian Arabic#°’) which all point ‘to a period of fifty, and 
not forty-nine, days, and secondly by the marked distinction 
made by both Assyrians and Babylonians in their appreciation 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth day of the month which, as 
was mentioned before, represent the forty-ninth and the fiftieth 
day of the preceding month. Whereas the former was, like the 
7th 14th 21st, etc.4°°, considered a sinister day unsuited for 
any desirable work, the latter was regarded as an amu namru 
“a favorable (literally ‘‘shining’”’) day’’#°, a belief which tran- 
spires also in the Akkadian onomastic: the birth of a son on 
the twentieth day of the month was taken to be a good omen, 
as is indicated by the frequent occurrence of the personal name 
Méar-ekrés* “Son of the twentieth’; inversely, it was an ill 


407 See above, pp. 88 f. with notes 352-354. 408 See above, pp. 99 f, 

409 See the passages quoted above, p. 3, note 4. 

a0 See particularly the text 82-3-23, 4344+4473 and 4593 published by 
Pinches, PSBA XVIII, 1896, p. 258 where a bird-catcher, after having laid 
out his net, prayed to Sama for the success of his undertaking by exclaim- 
ing: “Sama&, Sama8”, 8m XX*°™ Timu™"-ka nam-mar “ “the 20th day, ‘thy 
day (is) favorable” (contrary to the view expressed by Nougayrol, Mélanges 
Syriens offerts & M. René Dussaud 1, Paris 1939, p. 73, note 3 nam-mar is 
not an imperative IV 1 of amédru ‘“‘to see’’ but the status indeterminatus of 
the adjective namrum). For the twentieth day as an imu namru see further 
Landsberger, op. cit., pp. 137 f. 

#* For the various spellings and the pronunciation of the name see the 
remarks of Thureau-Dangin, RA XXXI, 1934, pp. 192 f.; for further occur- 
rences of the name in the texts from Nuzi see, e. g., Mér-esré father of Taiant 
in Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi, vol. IJ, Paris 
1930, no. 201, 1. 24 and ibidem, vol. III, Paris 1931, no. 224, |. 32; Mér-esré 
father of Hamanna, ibidem I, Paris 1927 tio, 72, ts 16; no. 84, Io 155711, no. 
210, 1. 19; Mér-eSré father of AN.MES.IGI.ZI, ibidem, IV, Philadelphia 
1934, no. 410, 1. 32. For references from Old Babylonian texts see Ranke, 
Early Babylonian Personal Names, Philadelphia 1905, p. 123. 

#2 It is not surprising that this name is not found in the Old Assyrian 
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omen when he was born on the nineteenth; for then he received 
the name Arad-UD-XIX-KAM ‘Slave of the 19t® day’ or 
even UD-XIX-KA M-nakir ‘‘The 19t* day is hostile’’4"4. 

That in Israel, too, the pentecontads comprised fifty full 
days follows from our analysis of the festive calendar preserved 
in Gen. 7-8 where seven fifty-day-periods are clearly distinguish- 
able. Even Talmudic sources have retained the memory of this 
fact, as is shown by two passages*s which mention that the 
naxy of sukkét should have been separated from that festival by 
fifty days, precisely as the nnxy of Passover followed fifty days 
after that feast. For the use of the term n xy for the fiftieth 
day —a use confirmed by a statement of Josephus who ex- 
pressly defines Asartha (sn7¥y) as the “‘fiftieth’’4** — shows that 
this feast was a ‘‘day of conclusion’’4*7 and not one of ‘‘opening’’, 


texts from Kiiltepe whereas it appears in the Middle Assyrian documents 
(see, e. g., Ebeling, Kezlschrifttexte aus Assur Juristischen Inhalts, Leipzig 
1927, no. 44, 1. 17; no. 60, |. 6); for so long as the pentecontad-calendar was 
simultaneously used with the luni-solar system, the fiftieth day of a pen- 
tecontad coincided only very occasionally with the twentieth day of a month 
which latter had therefore no particular importance. In other words, the 
occurrence of the name Mér-eSré can reasonably be expected only in those 
countries and periods in which the pentecontad-calendar was no longer 
in general use. 

3 For references see Clay, Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of the Cassite Period, New Haven 1912, p. 58. 

44 See Keiser, Letters and Contracts from Erech Written in the Neo- 
Babylonian Period, New Haven 1917, no. 159, 1. 18. The reading Umu- 
XIX4™_ndsir proposed by Keiser, op. cit., p. 32 and Stamm, MVAeG XLIV, 
1939, p. 272 makes little sense, for one does not see how a day should be in 
a position to protect an individual. Moreover, this rendering would be con- 
trary to the character of the nineteenth day as an UD.HUL.GAL, i.e., an 
“evil day” (cf. Landsberger, op. cit., p. 119). 

45 See Midras rabba, Sir haSSirim VII, 2 § 2 and P®siqta d® Rab K&ah?n4, 
pisqa 30 (cf. Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches Wérterbuch III, Leipzig 
1883, p. 681 s.v. nasy). We owe this reference to the kindness of Dr. 
Morgenstern. 

#6 See Ant. III, 10, 6: Tn wevtnkooTn jv ‘EBpaioa ’Acapda kadovar, 
onuaiver 6€ TovTO TevTNKOTTHY. 

“7 This use of the term nx¥y in the sense of ‘‘conclusion” shows that the 
root 1%y has the same double meaning as Latin concludere or German ab- 
schliessen. 
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as were to be expected if the fiftieth day had been at the same 
time the first day of the next pentecontad. 

In view of this evidence the question arises as to why the 
Jews decided to establish the uninterrupted succession of the 
weeks by suppressing the fiftieth day of each pentecontad. The 
reason for this break with a more than millenary tradition is 
probably to be sought in a new interpretation of the ancient 
law to abstain from work on the 7**, 14th, 21st, 28%, 35th, 
424 and 49th day of each fifty-day-period, a law which, being, 
as was mentioned before, traceable in the Akkadian onomastic 
material as well as in certain Assyrian menologies, was originally 
due to the superstitious fear that work done on these ill-fated 
days might turn to the disadvantage of the person who did it. 
We noted, on the other hand, that the annual Sapattum-period 
was observed as a time of religious celebration during which 
work was suspended because the processions to the temples 
outside the cities called the population for several days away 
from their homes and occupations’, a fact which, incidentally, 
explains the meaning ‘‘to pause’, ‘‘to rest’’ of the verb nav. It 
would not be surprising if the religious reasons which prompted 
this’ suspension of work during the Sapattum-period were 
eventually used to motivate the abstention from work 
on the 7t, 14th, 21st, etc. day of each pentecontad; for the 
progress achieved by the Israelites in their conception of the 
Divine obviously precluded a continued sanctioning of those 
old superstitions. Such an evolution would explain why the once 
ill-fated days with the numbers divisible by seven were given 
the same function as the Sapattum-period. If, in consequence of 
this innovation, the calendar henceforth recognized as Sapattum 
the annual periods of intercalary days as well as every seventh 
day within the pentecontads, it was only logical to apply the 
term §abbét also to each of those latter days. This double use of 
the word is, in fact, attested in the afore-quoted passage Lev. 
23.11 ff.: while in verses 11 and 15* SabbGt refers to the spring- 


#8 It will be shown below, pp. 111 ff., that such celebrations in the 
séru ‘‘desert’”’ or ‘open country” were customary not only in Babylonia and 
Assyria but also in Israel. 
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period of intercalary days‘’, it designates in verses 15> and 16 
the multiples of seven within the first pentecontad. Whereas the 
context of this law precluded for those familiar with the pen- 
tecontad-calendar any confusion between the two applications 
of the term Sabddt, this was, of course, not alwavs the case; but 
a way to avoid any possible misunderstanding was the introduc- 
tion of the expression ‘‘great sabbath”’ for the Sapattum-periods — 
an expression which, as was mentioned above”?, still character- 
izes, in Syriac and other sources, the Christian counterpart of 
the spring-Sapaitum of C’s calendar—and the use of 16m 
haSSabbat (instead of Sabbdt) as a designation of the weekly 
sabbath day*!. On the other hand, it is easy to understand 
that, after it had thus become a religious duty to observe as 
holidays those formerly ill-fated multiples of seven, one even- 
tually conceived the idea of celebrating not merely the multiples 
of seven within each pentecontad but rather every seventh day 
throughout the years and centuries. This had, as was intimated 
before, not been the case in the old system; for since the 49th 
day of one pentecontad and the 7 day of the next were ‘‘sab- 
bath days’’, these two were, of course, separated by eight and 
not by seven days. Accordingly, it became imperative to 
suppress the fiftieth day of each pentecontad in order to obtain 
the uninterrupted succession of the sahbath days. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine the exact date when 
this new system was first propagated, nor are we in a position 
to ascertain at what time it actually prevailed over the old 
order. We possess, however, a terminus a quo in the fact that 
the Egyptian Jews described by Philo did not accept this in- 
novation and continued to use the pentecontads in their religious 
calendar’; for this implies that at the time when their ancestors 
left the homeland the pentecontad-calendar still regulated the 


419 See above, pp. 78 ff. 

#0 See above, pp. 79 f. with note 332. 

4 It will be recalled that the Bible uses navn ov more frequently than the 
simple naw. 

#2 See the passages quoted above, p. 97, note 392. It is perhaps not 
by mere accident that there the term sabbath is not used for the days with 
numbers divisible by seven. 
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religious festivals in Palestine. Since the settlement of a con- 
siderable number of Jews in Egypt goes back at least to the 
seventh and sixth pre-Christian centuries, it is clear that at 
that time the abolishment of the pentecontad-system in Israel 
had not yet taken place. A terminus ad quem, on the other 
hand, is furnished by the fact that the Christian religion from 
its very beginning adopted the principle of the continuous 
succession of the weeks as one of its characteristics. We can, 
however, narrow the margin between these two termini by com- 
paring the festive calendar of C recorded in Gen. 7 and 8 with 
that expounded by the author of the Book of Jubilees*3. There 
can be no doubt that the latter writer was well acquainted with 
C’s scheme, for he, too, deliberately chose the deluge story as a 
background for his calendaric system; but it is equally clear 
that he disagreed with C to such an extent that he felt com- 
pelled to rewrite C’s entire story in order to substitute his own 
ideas for those of his predecessor. In the first place, he no longer 
tried to harmonize the festive calendar with the luni-solar 
system; on the contrary, he vigorously opposes ‘‘those who will 
assuredly make observations of the moon”’, for “‘(it) disturbs 
the seasons and comes in from year to year ten days too soon. 
For this reason the years will come upon them when they will 
disturb (the order), and make an abominable (day) the day of 
testimony, and an unclean day a feast day....... 424. Instead of 
the lunar months of 30 and 29 days which we discovered in C’s 
calendar*s, the author of the Book of Jubilees proposed a scheme 
of stereotyped months of which eight were to contain 30 days 
and the remaining four 31 days*®. But far from being satisfied 
with the elimination of the luni-solar system, he also advocated 


#3 For the approximate date of introduction of C’s calendar see below, 
pp. 139 f. 

44 In Charles’ translation (The Book of Jubilees or the Little Genesis, 
London 1902), this passage (6.36-37) is found on pp. 57 f. 

45 See above, p. 86. 

#6 This way of reckoning the months follows from the stipulation in 
6.2529 that the four periods comprised between the ‘‘new-moons”’ (i. e., the 
first days) of the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth month should be equal 
and contain 13 weeks, or 91 days, each. 
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the abolishment of C’s division of the festive year into pente- 
contads and Sapattum-periods; in fact, his calendar contains no 
trace of these institutions, even though he still mentions (in 
5.27) that the world was flooded for 150 days, or five months. 
According to his scheme, the various stages of the flood which 
were to be commemorated for ever in festivals are marked by 
the ‘‘new-moon’’#7 of the first, the fourth, the seventh, and the 
tenth month (6.23 ff.). These festivals were to be separated from 
each other by exactly 13 weeks so that the whole year com- 
prised 364 days (6.29 ff.). These latter stipulations make it 
clear why in the writer’s opinion C’s scheme of a pentecontad- 
year of 365 days was to be abandoned: he attaches such an 
importance to the continuous succession of the weeks that he 
even proposes to subordinate the length of the year to the 
uninterrupted flow of the weeks; for by fixing the length of 
the year at 52 full weeks and by beginning each of his four 13- 
week-periods with one of his four festivals, he actually obtains 
the result that neither the feasts nor the start of a new year 
interrupted the succession of the weeks, as it had been the case 
in C’s calendar. The fact that the whole book grew out of the 
tendency to introduce a new calendar*® based upon the strict 
principle of an uninterrupted succession of the weeks and 
sabbath-days becomes particularly clear when we consider the 
only feature of the old Amorite calendar which the author 
tolerated in his scheme, viz. the S¢mitt@ and Jubilee cycles. As 
was mentioned before, the former period originally comprised 
50 pentecontads, or about 7 '/7 years, whereas the latter repre- 
sented the square of these 7 '‘/7 years, or approximately 51 


“7 The expression ‘“‘new-moon’’ for the first day of a month is, of course, 
unjustified in a calendar in which the months are independent of the move- 
ment of the moon. 

#8 The author clearly states this purpose of his book. in both the first 
and the last sentence; see 1.1 (‘‘This is the history of the division of the 
GAYS tn. is site ”) and 50.13 (‘“‘Herewith is completed the account of the 
division of the days.’’). The same is true of the Hebrew title of the book as 
found in the manuscript edited by Schechter as ‘‘Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work’ (Cambridge 1910) where (p. 16, ll. 3-4) the Little Genesis is referred to 
as ommyiavar omar onyn mpbnn ro “The Book of the Divisions of the 
Times according to their Jubilees and their Weeks.”’ 
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years’, We further explained that when the luni-solar calendar 
definitely replaced the agricultural pentecontad-calendar these 
two time-units were adapted to the luni-solar system by being 
brought to the round numbers of seven and fifty luni-solar 
years, respectively. Through this process the Jubilee cycle 
obtained exactly the same appearance as the pentecontad of 
days: precisely as the latter contained seven weeks plus, one 
additional day, the Jubilee cycle now was composed of seven 
year-weeks plus an additional year. Moreover, this extra year 
interrupted the continuity of the 5¢mittd cycles in exactly the 
same way as the fiftieth day of the pentecontad interrupted the 
succession of the weeks. Hence it was necessary for the author 
of the Book of Jubilees to eliminate that fiftieth year in order to 
adapt the cycle to his scheme. Thus he emphatically claims in 
several passages of his book*° that the Jubilee contained forty- 
nine and not fifty years‘*. Hence it becomes apparent that in 
the second century B.C. when the author of the Book of Jubilees 
proposed his calendaric scheme, the uninterrupted succession of 
the weeks and sabbath-days, even though already in use, was 
still a matter of discussion and controversy. 


VI. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ISRAELITE FESTIVALS 


In view of the fact that, as was shown above, the second-of the 
three annual haggim has its origin in the pentecontad-calendar, 
the question arises as to whether the same is true of any of the 
other Jewish festivals. This question can be answered in the 
affirmative in regard to the feast of ‘omer-waving which, by its 
very definition in Lev. 23, is characterized as the opening day of 


429 See above, p. 96. 

430 See 4.29-30; 10.16; 23.8; 36.18. 

43 How well he and his school succeeded in disguising the original charac- 
ter of the Jubilee cycle follows from the fact that as late as the time of Mai- 
monides the question as to whether the Jubilee contained forty-nine or fifty 
years occupied the minds of Jewish scholars and gave rise to sharp con- 
troversies; see Abraham ben David ad Maimonides, Migné t6ra, h. S°mitta 
w*j6bél X, 6 f. and cf. Mahler, op. cit., pp. 410 ff. 
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the pentecontad of the grain harvest. Since it was proved before 
that the second dg was the closing festival of the fifty-day- 
period comprising the grain harvest, it follows that both the 
first and the last day of that pentecontad were observed as 
feast-days, the latter obviously being intended as a thanksgiv- 
ing for the produce gathered during the preceding seven weeks*?. 
Among these two pentecontad-festivals the thanks-offering at 
the end of the season was the more important one; for the 
‘omer-day on which, according to Deut. 16.9 “‘the sickle was 
first put to the standing-grain’’— a ceremony strongly recalling 
the Assyrian szbit niggallim ‘‘seizing the sickle’ on the opening 
day of the farpié-pentecontad — obviously did not differ very 
much from an ordinary working day, whereas the regulation 
concerning the second hég expressly prescribes that no work 
should be done and that a holy religious meeting should take 
place at the sanctuary (Lev. 23.21). 

The fact that the day of ‘omer-waving was, according to its 
very definition as the beginning of the grain harvest, a working 
day*3 shows at the same time that originally it was not identical 
with the first day of the massét-festival with which it coincides 
in the extant Israelite calendar; for Lev. 23.7 stipulates that on 
the first massét-day no work should be done. The redactor of 
Lev. 23 even underlines the distinction to be made between the 
mass6t-festival and the day of sheaf-waving by inserting verses 
9-10? between the rules governing the two celebrations‘. 
Hence it remains to determine the original relation between these 
two festive occasions. 

We have seen that in the Amorite calendar the first pente- 
contad was preceded by the Sapattum-period which, having 


432 See above, p. 91, note 367 and below, p. 116, note 447. 

43 In Assyria, the corresponding day of sibit niggallim obviously marked 
the resumption of work after the holiday-period of the Sapattwm. 

44 Both ancient and modern interpreters have repeatedly stressed the 
fact that the ‘omer-day originally did not coincide with the massét-festival; 
the various relevant opinions have been gathered by D. Hoffmann (op. cit., 
pp. 9 ff.) who, despite his conservative approach to the question, admits 
that ‘‘der Wortlaut des Gesetzes sowohl in Lev. 23,10 fg. als auch Deuteron. 
16,9 dem ersten Anscheine nach diese Auffassung begiinstigt’’. 
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originally been extended long enough to allow the barley to 
ripen, was subsequently fixed in Assyria at sixteen, and in 
Babylonia at fifteen days. Our analysis of C’s festive calendar 
as preserved in Gen. 7-8 led us to the further conclusion that in 
Palestine the stabilized Sapattum was divided into two parts 
comprising seven and eight days, respectively, the former being 
represented by the seven days which, in C’s calendar, precede 
the first pentecontad*s. On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that both Assyrians and Babylonians celebrated during the 
Sapattum-days their New Year’s festival by moving in large 
processions to the akitu-temples outside the cities where they 
stayed for the duration of the feast. Since C lists the first day 
of the first Palestinian Sapattum among the most important 
festivals to be observed by the Israelites, it is to be expected 
that a similar custom prevailed in Palestine. That this was 
actually the case follows from the fact that, in the Exodus 
legends, the negotiations between Moses and Pharaoh center 
around the question as to whether or not ‘‘the Hebrews’ should 
be granted permission to make a three-day journey “into the 
steppe” in order to celebrate there a festival*s*; to judge from 
Ex. 3.18, this celebration culminated in the offering of a sacrifice 
and was, according to Ex. 10.9, attended by the whole people, 
young and old, male and female. Since the tradition links this 
feast which obviously represents the Palestinian counterpart of 
the Assyrian akitu-festival with the Exodus from Egypt and the 
eating of unleavened cakes, we may well assume that this 
Palestinian Sapattum-festival inaugurating, in C’s calendar, the 
new pentecontad-year, is identical with the seven-day celebra- 
tion subsequently known as the feast of massét. This means 
that the massét-week immediately preceded the day of ‘omer- 


#5 T.e., in the ‘‘year of the flood” the days from the first through the 
seventh of the first month; see col. 1 of the tabulation above, p. 87. 

436 See Ex. 3.18 and 5.1-3. Since it is a matter of fact that the Exodus 
tales give a correct and realistic picture of conditions in the second half of 
the second pre-Christian millennium (for some characteristic examples see 
J. Lewy, HUCA XIV, 1939, pp. 618 ff.), it is only reasonable to assume 
that the festival “in the steppe”, far from being merely a fictional motif 
created by a late narrator, actually belonged to the habits of the ancient 
Israelites. 
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waving? and that, on the other hand, the important feast 
which C placed, in ‘‘the year of the flood”, on the first day of 
the first month (i. e., feast IV in our tabulations above, pp. 85 
and 87) was the first massét-day. Since, accordingly, the ‘omer- 
waving, opening day of the first pentecontad, fell in this same 
year on the 8t* day of the first month and 5daba‘ét, the closing 
day of the same period, on the 27'® day of the second month, 
it becomes clear that the three summer festivals of C’s calendar 
(i. e., feasts IV, V, and II in our tabulations, above, pp. 85 
and 87) represent the first day of mass6t, the feast of Sdbd/‘6t, 
and the fall festival. This conclusion is confirmed by several 
passages which mention these same three feasts — subsequently 
called the three kaggim — as the most important to be observed 
by the Israelites; Ex. 23.14-16, for instance, enumerates (1) the 
feast of unleavened cakes lasting for seven days and falling in 
the month of Abib; (2) the feast of the grain harvest (5457'6t), 
and (3) that of ingathering the fruits in the fall, an enumeration 
which recurs with only slight variations in Ex. 34.18 ff. Having 
realized that C’s “‘fourth’”’ festival is identical with the first massét- 
day, we are therefore in a position to explain why both passages 
place the massé6t-festival merely into the month of Abtb without 
giving a specific date: as will be seen from our tabulation, above, 
p. 87, this feast begins in “‘the year of the flood” on I 1, in 
the next year on I 12, in the following on I 23, and in the fourth, 
after the insertion of an intercalary month, its beginning re- 
turns to I 4. In other words, while always falling into the month 
of Abib, its opening day was bound to change from year to 
year. As regards the two other hég-festivals, neither of the two 
passages from Exodus mentions even the month during which 
they were celebrated; on the contrary, they place them vaguely 
after the grain harvest and the fruit harvest in the fall. This 
lack of precision, too, is in perfect agreement with C’s calendar, 
because, as will be seen from the tabulation on p. 87, feast V 
(i. e., S4b%'6t) fluctuates between the second and third month, 
whereas feast II (i. e., the fall festival) can fall in the seventh 


437 Basing his inferences on entirely different considerations, Morgenstern 
(The American Journal of Theology XXI, 1917, p. 282) obtained virtually 
the same result. 
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or in the eighth month. These facts make it clear that the 
festive calendar recorded in Ex. 23.14 ff. and 34.18 ff. represents 
the application of C’s calendaric system*®. 

In view of the fact that the seven Sapattum-days which 
preceded the first pentecontad are represented by the massét- 
festival, the question arises as to whether the eight days of the 
second Sapattum which, falling in the autumn, preceded the 
fifth pentecontad (see the tabulation on p. 87) were marked 
by a similar celebration; this question is all the more justified 
since, as was pointed out above, the first day of the second 
Sapattum is marked in C’s scheme by the second of his festivals. 
Now Lev. 23.35-36 actually knows a feast which is celebrated 
in the fall and lasts for eight.days. The close relation between 
this fall festival and the seven massét-days follows from the 
very wording of the regulations governing, according to Lev. 23, 
these two holiday seasons. In both cases, the first and the last 
days were set aside for a holy religious meeting, and in both 
cases an offering made by fire was to be presented on each of 
the intermediary days. The complete parallelism between Lev. 
23.7—8 and 35-36 is, indeed, not merely accidental; for it can be 
shown that the fall festival which in the extant Israelite calendar 
is named sukkét was in the old days celebrated in exactly the 
same way as the massét-festival. Proof to this effect comes from 
a Jewish calendar which, even though subject to certain changes 
in the more than two thousand years of its history, retained to 
a far larger extent the features of C’s calendar than the tradi- 
tional Israelite almanac. We are referring to the calendar of the 
Falasha which is known to us particularly through the inquiry 
conducted among the learned men of that Jewish community in 
the middle of the nineteenth century by Antoine d’Abbadie. 
From the answers to a questionnaire which had been prepared 
for him by Philoxéne Luzzatto*9 we gather the following informa- 


48 The calendar of Deut. 16.1-15 is marked by the same characteristics, 
the only difference being that here a fourth festival, the Passover, is added 
to those recorded by C as well as in Ex. 23.14 ff. and 34.18 ff. 

439 See Archives Israélites, XII®° année, Paris 1851, no. 7 (pp. 179-185), 
no. 9 (pp. 234-240), and no. 10 (pp. 259-269); cf. L’ Univers Israélite, VI® 
année, no. 8, avril 1851. 
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tion in regard to the Falasha calendar: Whereas in civil life the 
Falasha use, like the Abyssinian Christians, a calendar based on 
a year beginning in the fall and containing 365 days (i. e., 12 
months of 30 days plus 5 epagomenae), they regulate their 
religious festivals according to the luni-solar system. The names 
of the lunar months are in principle those used in the tradi- 
tional Israelite calendar, Nisdn being the first month of the 
religious year. The lunar months with uneven numbers are 
counted at 30, those with even numbers at 29 days‘. Their 
intercalary system consists in theory in a four-year-cycle in 
which the fourth year is extended by the addition of a thir- 
teenth month of 30 days. However, since this intercalation fails 
to bring about a permanent equalization between the civil and 
the religious year, the latter seems to be regulated in practice 
in such a way that the Passover is being celebrated on the day 
after the full-moon falling into the eighth Ethiopic month*'; 
the Passover-day, counted as the 14** of Nisan‘4?, then determines 


440 In practice, however, this rule is not applied; for previously (op. cit., 
p. 236) d’Abbadie reports that the Falasha count as opening day of the lunar 
month the day on which they first observe the new moon, a statement which 
is confirmed by the data discussed below, p. 117, note 449. 

44" We possess two dates which enable us to verify the correctness of our 
conclusion. D’Abbadie reports (op. cit., p. 267) that in 1848 the Falasha 
celebrated Passover on Tuesday, April 18, and Faitlovitch, Quer durch 
Abessinien, Berlin 1910, tells on p. 160 that in 1909 their Passover began on 
the evening of April 5. Both dates correspond exactly to the Passover-dates 
of the traditional Jewish calendar, a correspondence which would be hardly 
possible if the Falasha really practiced that four-year-cycle. The report of 
d’Abbadie, as well as those of other travellers, makes it clear that the Falasha 
usually refer as follows to the lunar dates: ‘‘So and so many days after the new- 
moon of the month of X’’ (X being the name of an Ethiopic month); this 
wording shows that in fact they regulate the religious year in accordance 
with the civil year and not after their theoretical intercalary cycle. See also 
the next note. 

42 It is worth noting that the Falasha celebrate Passover on the 14th, 
and not on the 15th, day of Nisfn. This follows not only from the express 
statement in d’Abbadie’s report (op. cit., p. 185) that the crossing of the Red 
Sea (which the Falasha believe to commemorate in the Passover-festival) 
took place on the 14th of Nisan, but also from the fact that the seven massét- 
days of the Falasha calendar extend until the 21st of Nisin — in accordance 
with the unmistakable wording of Ex. 12.18 which, incidentally, agrees on 
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all other lunar dates of the year. During the seven days after 
Passover, the Falasha eat unleavened bread and abstain from 
the drinking of fermented beverages‘. 57 days after the be- 
ginning of that massét-feast, i.e., on the 12% of Siwan, the 
Falasha observe a festival which they call Ma-irar ‘‘harvest’’*#8 
and which is said to commemorate the reception of the laws; 


ALA 


this feast obviously corresponds to the traditional Sdébi'ét, even 
though, characteristically enough, no cognate name seems to be 
known among the Falasha. On the 15" day of the seventh 
lunar month another seven-day festival is observed during 
which, precisely as during the seven massét-days, only un- 
leavened bread is being eaten*4; although this feast corresponds, 
of course, to the traditional sukkét, the Falasha do not know the 
habit of building booths or tabernacless. Again 57 days after 


this point with the evidence contained in the Elephantine papyrus no. 6 dis- 
cussed below, pp. 130 ff. As will be presently seen, the date of the Feast of 
Pentecost in the calendar of the Falasha also indicates that their Passover 
falls on Nisan 14. If, nevertheless, the Gregorian date of the Falasha Passover 
is identical with that of the Rabbanite calendar (see the preceding note), this 
is evidently due to the fact that the beginnings of the months do not coincide 
in the two calendars: since, as was mentioned above, p. 114, note 440, the 
Falasha determine the first day of the month by actually observing the new 
moon whereas the Rabbanites fix it by calculation, the 14th of Nisan of the 
Falasha calendar may well coincide with the 15th of the traditional system. 
As, furthermore, the Rabbanite celebration of Passover on the 15th of Nisan 
is due to a comparatively recent interpretation of the expression 0°37y7 7’3 
in passages such as Lev. 23.5 (see Mahler, op. cit., pp. 32 ff.), we disregard in 
the following discussion this difference of one day and consider the 14th of 
Nisan the genuine date of the feast of Passover; the corresponding date of 
$dbi‘ét then is, of course, the 5th of Siwan. 

aaabis See Faitlovitch, op. cit., p. 160. 

“43 Ma-irar is the transliteration given by d’Abbadie, of. cit., p. 185 and 
passim; for the corresponding classic term md’ érdr “harvest” see Dillmann, 
Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae, Lipsiae 1865, col. 741. 

444 This seems to be a habit which, in pre-exilic times, was more or less 
common to all Israelites. This conclusion is suggested by Lev. 8.2 and 26, 
where massét play a réle in the ceremonies of consecrating Aaron and his 
sons as priests; for it can be shown (see below, p. 126, note 472; cf. further 
pp. 149 f.) that these ceremonies were thought to have taken place in the 
autumn during the festive season. See also below, pp. 121 f. 

“4s See Flad, The Falashas (Jews) of Abyssinia, London 1869, p. 51; 
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the beginning of this second massét-festival (i. e., on the 12th of 
Kislew*), the Falasha celebrate a second Ma-irar, or harvest- 
ing feast, during which they bring the tithe to the priest’. In 
other words, we find in the Falasha calendar not only the four- 
year intercalary cycle which we presupposed for C’s scheme, 
but also the 57 days separating the first massét-day from the 
second hkég, and especially the complete parallelism between the 
massét-festival and the third hég, a parallelism which is evi- 
denced by the custom of eating unleavened bread on both 
occasions as well as by the observance of the “‘harvesting day” 
on the fiftieth day of the pentecontad following each of these 
two festive weeks. 

There is another significant feature of the Falasha calendar 
which betrays its relationship to C’s scheme. Aba Jeshaq, the 
Falasha sage who informed d’Abbadie, is reported by the latter 
to have made the following statement**: ‘Si l’on compte sept 


Stein, Die Juden in Abessynien, Amsterdam 1880, p. 70, note 101; Stern, 
Wanderings among the Falashas in Abyssinia, London 1862, pp. 190-f. 

44 See Joseph Halévy, Excursion chez les Falacha, en Abyssinie, Paris 
1869, p. 24. 

447 See Halévy, ibidem and cf. d’Abbadie, op. cit., p. 235 (who, however, 
erroneously places this feast in the tenth lunar month). This custom leaves 
no doubt as to the original purpose of the closing festivals on the fiftieth day 
of each pentecontad: on these days the Israelites presented a certain portion 
of their harvest to the priest as a thanks-offering for the produce gathered 
during the preceding seven weeks. The amount thus offered seems to have 
been originally determined by each individual (so, e. g., Deut. 16.10), whereas 
it was subsequently fixed at one tenth of the harvest (see Deut. 14.22 f. and 
cf. 26.1 ff.). As will be seen later, these offerings were presented not only on 
the closing day of the harvesting-pentecontad but also on the last day of 
the third and fourth fifty-day-periods. The practice of the Falasha to offer, 
on their Ma-irar festival, the tithe of their harvest, furnishes at the same 
time the answer to the question (discussed by Eissfeldt, Erstlinge und Zehnten 
am Alten Testament, Leipzig 1917, pp. 24 f.) as to why the second hég is 
called ‘“‘feast of the first-fruits’’. The answer was correctly anticipated by 
Dillmann (Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus, Leipzig 1880, p. 247) who stated: 
“Fest der Erstlinge von der Saatfrucht heisst das Fest nicht, weil man an 
diesem die Erstlinge heimholt (denn Heimholen macht noch kein 17), sondern 
weil man sie Gott darbringt:.””” 

“48 See op. cit., p. 235. It is to be remarked that d’Abbadie’s report was 
made from shorthand notes taken by him throughout the interview with 
Aba Ieshaq and his companions; see op. cit., p. 182. 
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samedis aprés Paques, le 7° est un sabbat de graces, ol ceux 
qui font des priéres ou des bonnes oeuvres sont par le fait absous 
de leurs péchés. Il en est de méme pour chaque 7° samedi.” He 
continued to enumerate the names of each-of these seven sab- 
baths which, except for the two first, are being designated in 
accordance with the prayers recited on each of them. However, 
in regard to those lengeta-sabbaths, or sabbaths of grace, theory 
and practice seem again to differ, precisely as they did in the 
case of the intercalary system: from a remark of Faitlovitch it 
follows that the seventh sabbath is actually being counted not 
from the day after the Passover-week, i. e., from Nisan 2274, 
but from the beginning of the lunar year‘. Nevertheless, the 
theoretic knowledge of the Falasha sage shows that those seven 
sabbaths to be counted from the end of the Passover-week, i. e., 
from the beginning of the first pentecontad, were originally the 
seven days with numbers divisible by seven within that fifty- 
day period; for since, as we have shown, the Passover-week 
represents the spring-Sapattum, the first sabbath after Passover 
is, according to the system of the pentecontad-calendar dis- 
cussed above, pp. 102 ff., the seventh day of the first pentecontad. 
In other words, like the Assyrians and the other peoples using 
the pentecontad system, the Falasha originally observed, within 
each fifty-day period, the days with numbers divisible by seven. 
The special réle attributed to the seventh sabbath, or forty- 
ninth day, of the pentecontad then corresponds to the outstand- 
ing place of the 19t" of the month in the late Assyrian calendar 
and goes back to the same source as the custom of the Thera- 
- peutes to celebrate the eve of the fiftieth day as the most solemn 


“9 Faitlovitch reports (op. cit., pp. 76f.) that in 1908 the third lengeta- 
sabbath fell on the 22°4 of August. Since in 1908 the new-moon of Nisan 
coincided with Thursday, April 2 (the epact of 1908 being 27), the first 
sabbath of the lunar year coincided with April 4; hence the 218t sabbath of 
the lunar year fell on August 22, i. e., on the very day named by Faitlovitch 
as the third lengeta-sabbath. Moreover, Faitlovitch’s date is in perfect agree- 
ment with another remark made by the Falasha sage Aba Ieshaq (see 
d’Abbadie, op. cit., p. 185), viz. that the greatest sabbath of the year was 
the fourth Saturday of the fifth lunar month; the 22"4 of August 1908 actually 
coincides with the fourth Saturday of the month of Ab of that year. 
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among the multiples of sevens®. In practice, however, the 
Falasha count the lengeta-sabbaths from the first Saturday of 
the lunar year, obviously because they found it impossible to 
maintain in their religious calendar an order of the sabbath 
days different from that introduced by the Abyssinian Chris- 
tians which latter they themselves use in civil life. 

In spite of the obvious relationship between C’s calendar as 
reconstructed from Gen. 7—8 and that of the Falasha, there are 
important differences between the two systems. In the first 
place, the Falasha festivals are fixed within a lunar year, whereas 
those of C’s calendar, bound to the pentecontad, or agricultural, 
year, fluctuate within the lunar months. In the second place, 
the distance between the two Sapattum celebrations (i. e., 
between the end of the Passover-mass6t week and the beginning 
of the fall festival) amounts to 170 days in the Falasha calendar 
and to four pentecontads, or 200 days, in that of C. In the third 
place, the fall festival which comprised eight days in C’s calendar 
lasts only seven days in that of the Falasha. Finally, in con- 
tradistinction to C who gave 30 days to each of the first six 
months and 29 days to each of the remaining months of the 
lunar year, the Falasha count, as we have mentioned, the 
months with uneven numbers at 30 and those with even numbers 
at 29 days‘. All these points of distinction make it certain 
that C’s calendar underwent one or several reforms before it 
took the shape in which we find it among the Falasha. In order 
to recognize which developments led to these reforms an attempt 
must be made to determine until what time C’s calendar was 
used by the Israelites. As was pointed out above (pp. 106 f.), that 
calendar must have been in use in Palestine in the 7? and 6t® 
centuries B.C. when the ancestors of the Egyptian Jews de- 
scribed by Philo left the homeland. A feature of the extant 
Jewish calendar enables us, however, to collect information 
about a precise date at which the pentecontad system still 
regulated the festivals. As is well known, the present calendar 
comprises a coherent period of seven ‘Sabbaths of Consolation”’ 


45° Cf. above, p. 97, note 392 and pp. 102 f. 
4st Cf., however, p. 114, note 440. 
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which begin with the sabbath following the commemoration on 
the 9tn of Ab of the destruction of the First Temple and end 
with the sabbath preceding réS haSSénd. Having learnt, on the 
other hand, from the Falasha calendar with its institution of the 
lengeta-sabbaths that the counting of seven consecutive sabbaths 
after a certain festival goes back to the observance within each 
pentecontad of the days with numbers divisible by seven, we 
may well conclude that the destruction in 586 B.C. of the First 
Temple coincided with a pentecontad festival which, in that 
particular year, fell around the ninth of Abs. There is, in fact, 
evidence to corroborate this conclusion, for, as was pointed out 
by Morgenstern‘, tradition actually knows a feast in the middle 
of the month of Ab which, being characterized by the same 
joyful dances in the vineyards as the three annual haggim, must 
be considered a festival originally belonging to the same agri- 
cultural calendar as the massét, Sdba‘dt, and sukkét celebrations. 
We are even in a position to determine exactly the nature of 
this pentecontad-festival. As was expounded above, pp. 55 ff. and 
66, the third fifty-day period of the Old Assyrian calendar was 
named for the fuel-wood which people used to gather during 
that season. If in Israel such a pentecontad of wood-gathering 
existed, it is to be expected in view of our previous inferences‘ 
that it closed with a festival on which the tithe of the wood 
collected was donated to the sanctuary. Such a festival is 
actually traceable in our sources. Morgenstern*® called atten- 
tion to Talmudic traditions according to which the aforemen- 
tioned joyful celebration on the 15 of Ab was named “‘the 
day of breaking the saw’’ because on that day people ceased 
to cut wood for the altar. Josephus, in a passage also quoted by 


4s? That both the fast-day in the month of Ab and the seven Sabbaths 
of Consolation are institutions going back to the time soon after the destruction 
of the First Temple follows from the passages Zech. 7.1 ff. and 8.19 discussed 
below, p. 139. It is, of course, not impossible that this custom was revived 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. 

453 See The Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series VIII, 1917, pp. 31 ff. 

454 See above, p. 116, note 447. 

435 See op. cit., p. 37, note 3. For the details and for the older literature 
see Schiirer, Geschichte des Jtidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi II*, 
Leipzig 1907, pp. 316 f. 
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Morgenstern in this connection‘, is even more explicit when he 
calls the 14tt of Ab the feast of Xylophory on which people 
came to the Temple in order to bring their share of wood for 
the altar‘s7. It is not surprising that the various traditions dis- 
agree in regard to the precise date of the Ab festival; for it 
must be remembered that the pentecontad-festivals fluctuated 
within the lunar months and that, moreover, the pentecontad- 
year of 365 days as traceable in C’s calendar slowly receded 
within the luni-solar year. This flexibility becomes particularly 
clear in view of the fact that the extant Falasha calendar ob- 
serves that festival on still another date within the month of 
Ab. Since, as was mentioned before, the lengeta-sabbaths cor- 
respond approximately to the closing festivals of the pente- 


486 De Bello Judaico II, 17, 6-7. 

4s7 It is of particular interest to note that the same festival is attested 
in the Babylonian calendar. Several Old Babylonian texts refer to the fifth 
luni-solar month as warah isin a-bi ‘‘month of the feast of fuel-wood” (see, 
e. g., VS VIII, no. 47, 1. 9; no. 48, 1. 9; VS IX, no. 55, 1. 5; no. 56, 1. 5; for 
abu ‘‘fuel-wood’’ see above, p. 56, note 244), a wording which indicates 
that the month of abu was so named because it contained the closing festival 
of the pentecontad of fuel-wood. If combined with our previous conclusions 
in regard to the origin of the name of the third Old Babylonian month, 
sibitum (see above, pp. 90 f.), the existence of the ‘feast of fuel-wood” 
indicates that the celebration of the last day of each pentecontad was not 
limited to the Palestinian pentecontad-calendar but was characteristic of the 
agricultural Amorite calendar as such. It may be remarked that the closing 
festival of the third pentecontad fell regularly into the fifth luni-solar month 
only at a time when the Old Babylonian pentecontad-year, due to its stabiliza- 
tion at 365 days, had already considerably receded in comparison with the 
agricultural year (cf. the tabulation above, p. 65). This state of affairs sug- 
gests that the fixation of that festival within the fifth luni-solar month and 
the naming of that month after the feast took place at the time when the 
pentecontad-year was definitely abandoned because it no longer agreed with 
the seasons. That before the stabilization of the Sapattum when the pente- 
contad-year actually corresponded to the seasons, the month of abu con- 
tained not the end but rather the beginning of the pentecontad of fuel-wood 
is also indicated by the practice of the modern Palestinian Arabs which 
Dalman, Arbeit und Siite in Paldstina IV, Giitersloh 1935, p. 3 describes as 
follows: ‘‘Von dem Zweigholz unterscheidet man das Holz von Baumstiimpfen 
und Wurzeln, deren Ausrodung Mannerarbeit ist......... Diese Arbeit 
geschieht gern erst vom Monat 4b ab, weil die Manner dann Zeit haben 
und das Holz trocken ist.” 
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contads, it is clear that the third lengeta-sabbath, which, as will 
be recalled, is considered the greatest sabbath of the entire 
year‘®, is identical with the closing celebration of the third 
pentecontad, i.e., the fifty-day period which in the Amorite 
calendar was named after the fuel-wood. In other words, the 
third lengeta-sabbath which the Falasha observe today on the 
fourth sabbath in Ab is nothing but the feast of Xylophory 
attested by Josephus and in the rabbinical sources. The high 
esteem in which this day is held by the Falasha corresponds, 
moreover, to a tradition preserved in the Mishna‘5, viz. that 
the feast in the middle of Ab was among the gayest celebrated 
by the Israelites. The fact that the destruction of the sanctuary 
occurred on this joyous festival must have made so profound an 
impression on the mind of the people that not only the lunar 
date on which the feast chanced to fall in the fateful year but 
the whole fourth pentecontad by which it was followed remained 
for ever connected with that tragic event*°. Thanks to the coin- 
cidence of festival and catastrophe which thus happened to pre- 
serve almost intact the entire fourth pentecontad, it is clear that 
in the year of the destruction of the First Temple the pentecontad- 
calendar was still in use in Jerusalem. 

In view of this evidence it becomes apparent that the pro- 
found changes which occurred in Israel’s cultural and religious 
life during and immediately after the Exile remained not without 
influence on the history of the calendar. In order to trace its 
development during that period, we have to return for a moment 
to the calendar of the Falasha which, as we have seen, retained 
more features of C’s scheme than that of the Rabbanites. It is 
of particular interest in this respect that some of the character- 
istics of the Falasha calendar obviously representing survivals of 
C’s system are also found in the festive almanac of other Jewish 
groups; we are referring to the custom of celebrating a closing 
festival fifty days after the end of the seven-day feast in the 


458 Cf. above, p. 117, note 449. 

439 Ta‘@nit IV. 8; see below, p. 137. 

4° The ultimate reasons why the fourth pentecontad remained connected 
with the day commemorating the destruction of the First Temple will be 
expounded below, pp. 137 ff. 
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fall and the eating of unleavened cakes during the latter festival, 
two habits which Epiphanius’* knows as characteristics of the 
Sebuaeans and the Essenes*”. Significantly enough, Epiphanius 
ascribes the divergences between the Sebuaean and Essenian 
calendar, on the one hand, and that of the other Jews, on the 
other, to the hostility of those sectarians against Ezra. In view 
of the fact that the relevant features of the sectarian calendars 
are also found in the pre-exilic calendar of C, this remark of 
Epiphanius suggests that Ezra introduced a reform which was 
not accepted by the Sebuaeans, the Essenes, and those Jews 
who converted the Falasha*s. What was the nature of this 
reform? 

From Neh. 8.14 it is learnt that according to the law read 
by Ezra before the people in 458 B.C.‘*4, the Israelites were to 
live in booths during the seven days of the fall festival; verse 
17 of the same chapter adds that this ritual. had not been ob- 
served by the nation since the days of Jeshua, the son of Nun. 
Hence it follows that Ezra revived a very old custom which 
had for centuries been obsolete. Now the building of booths 
from branches obviously is a feature of the vintage season, for 
even today the natives of Palestine live in booths in their vine- 


46 See his Panarion haer. I, X 2 ff. (ed. Holl, pp. 203 ff.). 

42 Epiphanius states that, in contradistinction to other Jews, those 
sectarians observed both the feasts of unleavened cakes and of Pentecost in 
the fall; he continues to assert that inversely they celebrated the Feast of 
Booths at the time when the other Jews had their Passover. In view of our 
previous results, this latter statement is, however, open to doubt; it seems 
more probable that, like the Falasha and, in all likelihood, all Jews in pre- 
exilic times (see above, p. 115,.note 444), the Sebuaeans and Essenes observed 
two identical festivals in the spring and in the fall during both of which 
unleavened cakes were eaten. (Hence the remarks made by one of the present 
writers in Orientalia X, 1941, p. 34, note 1 in regard to Epiphanius’ assertion 
have to be modified accordingly.) 

43 In this connection we may recall once again the Talmudic statement 
(see above p. 104 with note 415) that in theory the feast of swkkét should be 
followed, after fifty days, by a n¥y, just as the Passover festival is followed 
by Sdbé‘dt; this remark suggests that even in later times certain Jewish 
scholars were aware of the fact that in bygone days such a closing festival 
had been celebrated by all Jews. 

464 See Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber, Tiibingen 1930, pp. VI and 11 ff. 
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yards while they are gathering the grapes*s. On the other hand, 
we know from the Old Assyrian calendar that the fourth pen- 
tecontad beginning with the day of qitip kardnim ‘‘plucking the 
grapes” was called taSmitum ‘‘plucking’’. Since, as we have seen, 
the first and the third pentecontads (i. e., those of the grain 
harvest and of gathering the fuel-wood) were characterized by 
the same agricultural activities in both the Old Assyrian and 
the Palestinian pentecontad-calendars, it is a fair conclusion 
that also the work done during the fourth pentecontad was the 
same in both countries, a conclusion which implies that the 
fourth fifty-day period of the Palestinian calendar was also 
named for the fruit and vintage season. As we have further 
seen that each pentecontad ended with a festival on which a 
percentage of the products gathered during the respective period 
was brought to the sanctuary as a thanks-offering, it seems 
likely that the Feast of Booths originally marked the celebra- 
tion on the fiftieth day of the pentecontad of ingathering the 
fruits. This interpretation is well in line with the designation 
hag ha’dsif which is used in Ex. 23.16 and 34.22 in reference to 
the fall festival. Since these two passages apply the name hag 
hé’dsif to the same festival which we previously identified with 
the fall-‘apattum, and since, as was also explained above (pp. 
112 f.), they represent the application of C’s calendar, it follows 
that in the pre-exilic period this fruit-festival had been merged 
with the celebration of the fall-Sapattum. This amalgamation of 
the two festivals is not surprising; for when in Palestine the 
$apattum-period was divided into two parts — a spring-Sapattum 
preceding the first and a fall-Sapattum preceding the fifth pen- 
tecontad —, the fruit-festival, closing day of the fourth pente- 
contad, came to precede immediately the eight days of the 
second Sapattum®. In other words, the fruit-festival and the 


45 Cana’an (op. cit., p. 298) describes as follows this custom of the 
Palestinian Arabs: ‘Der Winzer zieht dann mit Sack und Pack in seine 
Weinbergshiitte hinaus, die er sich aus Steinen und Reisig roh zurechtge- 
macht hat, und bleibt hier so lange, bis er alles verkauft oder aufgegessen 
hat. Hier im Freien kocht, isst und schlaft er, und fihlt sich gemiitlich und 
zufrieden.”’ 

466 Since, as will be presently shown (see below, p. 124), the fall-Sapattum 
represented the New Year’s celebration of a year beginning in the fall, the 
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fall-Sapattum together represented an uninterrupted festive 
season of nine days**7. Hence it becomes clear that when Ezra 
revived that old feast with its custom of living in booths, he 
separated it from the Sapattum celebration and thus restored it 
to the independent place which it had held before the creation 
of the second Sapattum. Since in regard to the fruit-festival 
Ezra’s reform thus re-established a state of affairs such as it 
had existed in the old Amorite calendar before the division of 
the Sapattum, we may well assume that he did the same for the 
Sapattum itself; in other words, it seems that the reference in 
Neh. 8.17 to the state of the festive calendar at the time of 
Jeshua, the son of Nun, implies that by re-uniting the two 
separate Sapattum-periods at the beginning of the year Ezra 
tried to re-introduce an institution of the Amorite calendar as 
it is attested in the Old Assyrian documents. Such action was 
not as arbitrary as it might seem at first sight. Since the Sapat- 
tum celebration with its processions to the akitu-temple “‘in the 
steppe’? was a feature of the New Year’s festival, the division 
of the Sapattum in Palestine is to be attributed to the fact that 
that country virtually observed two New Year’s days, one in 
the spring and one in the fall’. If Ezra wished to abolish this 


Feast of Booths, falling on the day before the Sapattum, was the last day 
of the old year. This conclusion is well in line with Deut. 31.10 f. where it is 
prescribed that the public reading of the law should begin at the end of each 
seventh year ‘“‘on the Feast of Booths’. This obviously means that the reading 
started on the holiday marking the last day of both the fourth pentecontad 
and the year ending in the fall and that it continued throughout the festive 
Sapattum season. Cf. Neh. 8 and the discussion below, p. 128 with note 474. 

47 The 49th day of each pentecontad being a sabbath day (see above, 
pp. 105 f.), the day preceding the fruit-festival was also a holiday, so that 
the festive season actually extended over as many as ten days. 

48 It is interesting to note in this connection that the south-Babylonian 
city of Uruk also had two akitu-feasts, one in nisdnu and one in tuSritu, the 
ritual for both celebrations being almost identical; see Thureau-Dangin, 
Rituels accadiens, Paris 1921, pp. 86f. As was pointed out by Thureau- 
Dangin, this duplicity, which also characterizes the calendar of the city of 
Ur, is due to the fact that, like the ancient Israelites, the people of Ur and 
Uruk observed two New Year’s days and, accordingly, used two intercalary 
months, one (the second addru) preceding the New Year’s day in misénu and 
the other (the second wlilw) preceding that in t7Sritu. 
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duplicity, it was therefore only logical to eliminate the fall- 
Sapattum together with the New Year’s day in TiSrt. 

If our conclusions in regard to the elimination of the fall- 
Sapattum in favor of a re-united Sapattum at the beginning of 
the year are correct, we must expect that the first day of the 
first pentecontad (i. e., the ‘omer-day) no longer coincided with 
the eighth day of Nisan, as had been the case in the first year 
of C’s system (see col. 1 of the tabulation, above, p. 87), but 
that it fell in the middle of the first month, as it does in our 
tabulation above, p. 65 demonstrating the first year of the 
stabilized Assyro-Amorite calendar, and that, correspondingly, 
the last day of the first pentecontad (i. e., the feast of Sdbi‘6t) 
was no longer celebrated in the last days of the second month 
but early in the third. To be sure, the Book of Ezra contains no 
information in regard to the date of either the ‘omer-day or the 
feast of $4b#‘dt; but in the extant Jewish calendar both of these 
conditions are fulfilled. Now the data given in Ezra 6.19 and 
22 seem to reveal a festive order identical with that observed 
today; hence we may well assume that this particular feature of 
the traditional Jewish almanac was introduced soon after the 
arrival in Jerusalem of the first Jews who availed themselves of 
Cyrus’ permission to return to Palestine. Since, accordingly, it 
may well be supposed that at Ezra’s time the ‘omer-day was 
already fixed on Nisan 154° and $4bi‘6t on Siwan 54°, the 
re-united Sapattum seems to have comprised fourteen days‘. 

The latter passage (Ezra 6.19 ff.) makes it, however, clear 
that the reform of the calendar, even though, according to 
Neh. 8.1 ff., enforced by Ezra, was not actually conceived by 
him; for by placing this first solemn Passover celebration imme- 
diately after the inauguration of the Second Temple, our passage, 


49 This is all the more likely since Ezra 6.19 and Ez. 45.21 agree in 
regard to the date of the Passover celebration on Nisan 14. 

sosbis Cf, above, p. 115, end of note 442. 

470 This appears, at first sight, to represent a reduction by one day in 
comparison with the 7+8 Sapattum-days contained in C’s calendar. However, 
as will be shown below, pp. 136 ff., this seeming reduction is due to the facet 
that of the eight days of C’s fall-Sapattum actually only seven were trans- 
ferred into the spring whereas the eighth, the later Day of Atonement, was 
left on its former place. 
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as well as Esdras a 7.10 ff., suggests that the reform was first 
planned together with the project of restoring the sanctuary 
and the ritual connected with it. This conclusion is borne out 
by Ezra 3.1 ff.: these verses which deal with the events follow- 
ing Zerubbabel’s arrival in Jerusalem not only mention a vintage 
festival observed in much the same way as, later on, Ezra wanted 
it to be celebrated but also state that subsequently (j3 ’7N8) — 
i. e., up from the vintage festival celebrated by Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua, the son of Jozadak,— one observed all the sacred 
festivals-as prescribed by the law, ‘‘although the foundation of 
the temple of Jahweh had not yet been laid’’47. In other words, 
the reform of the calendar was part of the post-exilic revival of 
the temple ritual, and the first attempt at introducing it was 
made even before the temple was rebuilt. A further observation 
confirms that, at least in theory, the reformed calendar was 
already in use when the Second Temple was dedicated. 1 Ki. 8.2 
and 65 f. state that Solomon’s temple was solemnly inaugurated 
during the seven-day celebration of the #dg in the seventh 
month. Hence it appears that in pre-exilic times it was customary 
to inaugurate a sanctuary during the fall-Sapattum’”. As regards 


47 The usual scepticism against the data contained in Ezra 3.1 ff. is not 
justified. It cannot well be assumed that years passed until Zerubbabel and 
those who arrived with him resumed the sacrificial services and the celebration 
of the festivals. Moreover, the verses Ez. 45.20 and 25 leave no doubt that 
the question as to how and on which days the fall festivals should be observed 
had been under discussion even during the captivity in Babylonia. 

47 Even though 1 Ki. 8.16 maintains, of course, that the dedication of 
the Solomonic Temple was a unique event, we are entitled to speak of the 
custom of inaugurating a sanctuary during the great fall festival. For it is 
significant that the later sources when describing inaugurations of an altar or 
sanctuary depict the pertinent ceremonies as having taken place in the 
festive season in the fall. A first example to the point is contained in the 
afore-quoted passage Ezra 3.1 ff. which implies that Jeshua, the son of 
Jozadak, and “‘his brothers’ rebuilt the altar in Jerusalem in time to resume 
the sacrificial service at the festival in the seventh month. A further instance 
is contained in the Book of Jubilees which (in chapters 31 and 32) asserts 
that Jacob erected the altar at Bethel immediately before the celebration of 
the feast in the seventh month so that its inauguration and the simultaneous 
initiation of his son Levi as priest could take place during that festival. A 
third case in which, like in the Book of Jubilees, the dedication of the sanctu- 
ary is connected with the installation of the priests who were to officiate 
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the Second Temple, we learn from Ezra 6.15 ff. and Esdras a 
7.5 ff. that its construction was finished in the course of the 
month of Ad&r, and that, on the other hand, the dedication 
ceremonies were closed when the Israelites celebrated the 
Passover festival on the 14" day of the first month. From these 
dates it follows with fair’certainty that the inauguration took 
place between the first and the fourteenth of the first month; 
in other words, while remaining faithful to the tradition of 
dedicating the sanctuary during the Sapattum, the post-exilic 
reformers placed that celebration, in accordance with their 
elimination of the fall-Sapattum, in the re-united Sapattum at 
the beginning of the year#73. 


there is contained in the narrative of the consecration of the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness. This double ceremony of inaugurating the sanctuary and 
ordaining the priests (so particularly Ex. 29.44) —a ceremony which, to- 
gether with the necessary preparations, is treated in Ex. 25-30, Liev. 8-10, 
and Lev. 16 — lasted (according to Ex. 29.30-37; Lev. 8.33-35) for seven 
days and reached (according to Ley. 9 and 16) its highest point on the eighth 
day (so Lev. 9.1) in the presentation of sacrifices, including sin-offerings, by 
the newly consecrated priest. As was remarked by Driver (The Book of 
Leviticus, Leipzig 1904, p. 81, note 4), the sending into the wilderness of a 
goat “for Azazel” mentioned in Lev. 16.7 ff. among the ceremonies of this 
eighth day recalls the later custom of leading, on the Day of Atonement, a 
goat to the rocks from which it was precipitated in order to perish. In fact, 
the description of the observance of the eighth day of the two-fold con- 
secration is immediately followed, in Lev. 16.29 ff., by the regulations to be 
observed on the 108 day of the seventh month, the Sabbat Sabbatén; this 
shows that the redactor of Lev. 16 meant to represent the ceremonies of 
dedication and ordination in the wilderness as having taken place during the 
seven days preceding the Sabbat Sabbdtén in the seventh month. Since, as will 
be shown below, pp. 136 ff., this day represents, in C’s pre-exilic calendar, 
the eighth day of the fall-Sapattwm, it follows that the redactor of Lev. 16 
projected the inauguration of the Tabernacle into the pre-exilic fall-Sapattum. 
As was noticed by Morgenstern, HUCA I, 1924, p. 49 (who also caine to the 
conclusion that, in the afore-cited chapters, the inauguration of the Tabernacle 
is depicted as having been celebrated in the seventh month), Ex. 40.2 and 
17, obviously reflecting the view of another redactor, place the same ceremonies 
into the beginning of the first month; it will be presently seen that this ver- 
sion is probably due to the tendencies which led to the inauguration of the 
Second Temple during the first days of the first month. 

4%3 This extension over fourteen days of the inauguration ceremonies of 
the Second Temple explains the gloss to 1 Ki. 8.65 according to which the 
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The realization of the fact that after the Exiie tne ‘omer- 
waving, or opening day of the first pentecontad, was, in all 
likelihood, placed on the 15t* day of the first month makes it 
possible to draw a further conclusion in regard to the post- 
exilic reform. By combining the data contained in Ezra 3.6 with 
those of Neh. 8.18. it is learnt that in the reformed calendar 
the Feast of Booths was observed from the first through the 
eighth day of the seventh month”. Since, as was shown before, 
this feast marked, in the old Amorite calendar, the end of the 
fourth, or fruit, pentecontad, it follows that after the reform 
the space of time from the opening day of the first pentecontad 
through the closing day of the fourth was no longer 200 but 
orily about 164 days. This implies that, aside from the first, or 
harvesting, pentecontad, the pentecontad system had _ been 
definitely abolished; since, on the other hand, the Sapattum as 
well as the traditional pentecontad festivals were retained, it is 
obvious that these festive institutions had been detached from 
the calendaric system in which they originated and had, instead, 


dedication of Solomon’s temple likewise lasted for fourteen days; cf. also 
2 (Chre7:8 ff. 

474 KE. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, Halle 1896, p. 203, Kittel, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel III, 2, Stuttgart 1929, pp. 591 ff., and Schaeder, 
op. cit., pp. 7 and 12 with note 2 take it for granted that the festival described 
in Neh. 8.13-18 lasted from the 15t® to the 22"4 day of the seventh month, 
a hypothesis which compels them either to separate, on insufficient reasons, 
Neh. 9 from Neh. 8 (so Kittel) or to assume that the Feast of Booths pre- 
ceded j6m hakkippirim by only two days (so Meyer and Schaeder). But 
Neh. 8.13 ff. contain no evidence whatsoever from which it might be deduced 
that Ezra celebrated the sukkét festival on the date prescribed by Lev. 23.34 ff. 
and accepted in the present-day Jewish calendar. On the contrary, an un- 
prejudiced examination of Neh. 8 leads to the conclusion that the festival 
began with Ezra’s reading the law ‘“‘in the presence of the men and women 
and those (children) who could understand”, which event, no doubt, took 
place on the first day of the seventh month (Neh. 8.2; Esdras a 9.37). Meyer’s, 
Kittel’s, and Schaeder’s divergent supposition is all the more untenable 
since the afore-quoted passage Deut. 31.10 f. expressly defines the Feast 
of Booths of the S¢mitta year as the proper occasion for reading the law 
before “men, women, and children’, and since, as may be seen from the 
fact that the years 164/163 and 38/37 were sabbatical years (see Schiirer, 
op. cit., 1°, Leipzig 1920, p. 35), the year 458/457 in which Ezra arrived in 
Jerusalem and read the law actually was a S¢mittd year. 
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been placed on certain fixed dates within the lunar year”. 
Since the luni-solar system had thus become the only recognized 
calendar, it is perhaps not by mere coincidence when Ezra 3.5 
mentions, besides the festive sacrifices, those for the new-moons 
which henceforth were to be regularly observed. 

The basic ideas of this reform planned at the time of the 
construction of the Second Temple and enforced by Ezra did, 
however, not actually originate in the post-exilic period. In 
connection with its report on the year 622/621, the Book of 
Kings (II Ki. 23.21 f.) relates that, in fulfillment of his program 
of religious renovation, Josiah ordered the people to celebrate a 
Passover such as it had not been observed since “‘the time of 
the judges’’. According to IT Chr. 35.1, this Passover took place, 
like that of the post-exilic calendar, on the 14" day of the first 
month and was also followed immediately by the seven-day 
celebration of the feast of massét (LI Chr, 35.17).)' Hence’it 
becomes clear that, as a part of the new law promulgated in 
622, Josiah tried to introduce the same reformed calendar 
which we were able to trace later on at the time of the Second 
Temple. It is not surprising that in the later part of the seventh 
century the idea of a reform of the calendar was first conceived, 
for, as will be presently shown, at that time C’s pentecontad- 
year had, due to its inherent inadequacies, receded noticeably 
in comparison with the agricultural seasons. Since, on the other 
hand, C’s pentecontad system was still in use at the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, it is apparent 
that Josiah’s attempted reform remained without consequence, 
a conclusion which is well in line with the unfavorable comment 
made by the Book of Kings in regard to Josiah’s successors who 
are blamed for having failed to live up to the principles enun- 
ciated by him. 


47s Even though Ezra retained the most important of the ancient pente- 
contad festivals, he did not always preserve their original features: the Feast 
of Booths, which, as we have seen, originally was the closing festival of the 
fourth pentecontad and lasted therefore for only one day, was henceforth 
celebrated for eight days (cf. above, pp. 122-124). As it had, for centuries, 
been followed by the fall-Sapattum, it would in fact have been difficult to 
limit it to its original length. 
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If Josiah’s successors returned, in spite of its shortcomings, 
to C’s traditional calendar, this may be due chiefly to the 
reluctance of the people to accept any changes and innovations 
in the order of their festivals. The reformers of the late sixth 
century seem to have met with no better response; for otherwise 
it would not have been necessary for Ezra to start, almost 
immediately after his arrival in Jerusalem, explaining to the 
people how the festivals were to be observed in accordance with 
the reformed calendar (see Neh. 8.9 ff.). But, to judge from 
Epiphanius’ afore-quoted remark as well as from Ezra’s failure 
in his action against intermarriage, even he seems to have been 
unable to impose the new regulations upon the people; the 
violent reaction which his measures obviously aroused in certain 
circles probably accounts for the fact that shortly after him a 
counter-reform took place which partly restored the calendar to 
its pre-exilic condition. An indication as to the circumstances in 
which this counter-reform was carried out comes from a letter 
addressed by a certain Hananiah to the Jewish mercenaries in 
Persian service stationed at Elephantine‘”®. As is well known, 
the writer of this letter communicates the contents of a decree 
by which Darius II fixed the date of the massét-festival and 
determined the way in which that feast was to be observed. 
Obviously the very existence of such a royal decree implies that 
both the date of the feast and the manner in which to celebrate 
it had been subject to doubt. Since the papyrus letter dates 
from the year 419 B.C., i. e., only a few decades after Ezra’s 
activity in Jerusalem, it becomes clear that, as a consequence of 
controversies raised by the reform, there was uncertainty about 
the proper way in which the great spring festival should be 
observed; in order to end that suspense, one of the opposing 
parties seems to have petitioned the Persian king and obtained 
from him a decree settling the controversial issue. Even though 
the document is rather fragmentary, it still allows to infer that 
the party which prevailed with Darius II was that opposing 


47% For a translation and discussion of this letter, which was published in 
facsimile and translation by Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus 
Elephantine, Leipzig 1911, no. 6, see particularly E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund 
von Elephantine*, Leipzig 1912, pp. 91 ff. 
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Ezra.477 That this is so follows in the first place from the fact 
that the decree does not mention at all the Passover festival47* 
but speaks only of the observation of the seven massét-days. 
As we have seen before, the pre-exilic pentecontad-calendar of 
C reflected in the passages Ex. 23.15 ff. and 34.18 ff., while 
laying particular stress on the massét-regulations, also ignores 
the feast of Passover. The reports on the reforms of Josiah and 
Ezra, on the other hand, deal in detail with the observation 
of Passover, whereas in regard to the massét celebration they 
either remain silent#7? or mention it only incidentally+%*. Since 
Darius’ order also ignores the feast of Passover, it is clear that 
those Jews who inspired it aimed at restoring to the spring 
festival its earlier pre-exilic character. There is a further feature 
of the papyrus letter which proves that Darius’ decree of 419 
B.C. reflects a reform directed against Ezra and his school and 
sponsored by the Persians: With the exception of one date 
(Ezra 6.15) obviously taken from an official document**!, the 
Book of Ezra uses the typical Jewish way of dating by number- 
ing the months instead of naming them‘*?; this shows that 


477 As will be presently seen, Meyer’s opinion that it was Ezra’s party 
which obtained the decree from the Persian king does not stand the test of 
a careful examination. 

478 The bold attempt by Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 
B.C., Oxford 1923, pp. 62 ff. to restore in ll. 4 and 5 passages containing the 
words NDP and xno» has, as he admits himself, no basis in the extant parts of 
the papyrus. His procedure is all the more unjustified since the decree, while 
giving directions concerning the diet to be observed during the massé6t festival, 
certainly makes no mention of the paschal sacrifices prescribed in Ex. 12.3 ff. 
and Deut. 16.2. 

479 So II Ki. 23.21 ff. 

480 So Ezra 6.22; II Chr. 35.17. 

4 That the date given in Ezra 6.15 does not come from Ezra’s memoir 
was recognized by E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums, p. 54. Since then 
Schaeder, Iranische Beitrige 1 (Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesell- 
schaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse VI, 5), Halle 1930, pp. 14 ff. has tried 
to establish that the Chronicler found it in the collection of Aramaic docu- 
ments which Schaeder calls the Denkschrift des Tab'él. The present writers 
hope to show elsewhere that it must be excerpted from an official document, 
even if this should not have been the source postulated by Schaeder. 

482 See Ezra 3.1; 3.6; 3.8; 6.19; 7.8-9; 8.31; 10.9; 10.16-17; the same 
practice is found in the chapters Neh. 8-9 which belong to Ezra’s memoir, 
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Ezra’s calendar retained here one of the peculiarities of C’s pre- 
exilic system. The papyrus letter, on the other hand, even 
though written by a Jew to a Jewish community, uses the 
month name Nisdn; since, as will be shown by one of the present 
writers in a forthcoming article, the series of month names 
characteristic of the extant Jewish calendar was, contrary to a 
widely spread opinion, transmitted to the Israelites not by the 
Neo-Babylonians*® but by the Persians who applied it wherever 
they were in contact with a Semitic population, it is obvious 
that the introduction of those month names into the Jewish 
calendar was due to the Persian-sponsored reform which partly 
abolished Ezra’s calendar. 

Unfortunately we possess no direct information as to the 
measures taken by the counter-reformers of 419 B.C. in regard 
to the festivals other than the massét celebration. However, 
since we learnt from the papyrus letter that, according to 
Darius’ decree, the great spring festival — the former spring- 
Sapattum — was again celebrated in the pre-exilic way, we may 
well assume that the same was true of the fall-festival. This 
would imply that the custom of living in booths and the other 
features of the fruit-festival re-introduced by Ezra were once 
more abandoned in favor of the pre-exilic habit of celebrating 
in the fall a second Sapattum-festival characterized by the eating 
of unleavened cakes and followed, after fifty days, by a feast of 
conclusion. That this measure in regard to the autumn festival 
actually was included in the counter-reform seems further 
evident in view of Epiphanius’ afore-quoted remark to the effect 
that the observance of a massét-festival in the fall and of a 
feast of conclusion fifty days afterwards were precisely the 
features by which certain Jewish sectarians manifested their 
rancor against Ezra. Since, while being contrary to the Rabbanite 


whereas the remainder of the Book of Nehemiah uses the month names known 
from the extant Jewish calendar. 

483 It will be pointed out that forms such as }}wn1d and 7S) cannot 
possibly be derived from the corresponding Neo-Babylonian names arak 
samna and adéru arkd@; on the contrary, they have come to the Persians 
through the medium of a certain non-Semitic people which probably borrowed 
them at the time of the First Babylonian Dynasty. 
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festive order, these two features also distinguish the almanac of 
the Falasha who, according to the unanimous testimony of all 
travellers, ignore the habit of building booths for the celebra- 
tion of their fall festival#*4, the question arises as to whether 
the reform carried out in 419 B.C. has survived in the Falasha 
calendar. If this be so, it would imply that those Jews who con- 
verted a part of the Abyssinians to Judaism belonged to a group 
which, while being less acquainted with Ezra’s school of thought, 
was more open to the Persian influence than were their co- 
religionists in Palestine among whom there obviously were, 
despite the opposition, many followers of Ezra#’s. This seems, in 
fact, to have been the case; for it can be shown with fair certainty 
that those Israelites who subsequently immigrated into Abys- 
sinia had belonged to the ‘Jewish army’ in Persian services 
stationed in Egypt. 

Besides the official Ethiopian version dating the immigration 
of the Falasha back to the time of Solomon, there exists among 
the Abyssinian Jews a tradition according to which their an- 
cestors fled into Egypt at the time of the Babylonian captivity 
and subsequently moved up the Nile into Ethiopia#**. But even 
+f one ascribes this tradition merely to their knowledge of Jer. 
42-44, one cannot overlook the striking similarities which exist 
between the religious practices of the Jews of Elephantine as 
revealed by the papyrus documents and those of the Falasha. 
As has been remarked by various authors, the masgid, or house 
of worship, of the Falasha has little in common with the syna- 
gogue of the other Jews but rather shows some of the features 
of the Temple in Jerusalem. Halévy summarizes as follows his 
impressions in this respect: “A Ja différence des synagogues 
juives qui sont proprement des lieux d’assemblée, les mesguids 
falacha révélent tout le caractére de l’ancien temple de Jéru- 
salem. Nul autre que les prétres ne peut y entrer; le peuple se 
tient dans la cour, les deux sexes s¢parément. L‘office se fait au 


484 See Flad, op. cit., p. 51; Stern, op. cit., pp. 190 f.; d’Abbadie, op. cit., 
pes: 

485 Cf. below, pp. 143 ff. 

486 See Flad, op. cit., pp. 2 f.; d’Abbadie, op. cit., p. 183; the report recorded 
by the latter even specifies that they came by way of Sannar on the Blue Nile. 
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son des sistres et des clefs et en brillant de l’encens.’’4’7 This 
peculiarity shows that, unlike the Palestinian Jews, the for- 
bears of the Falasha did not recognize the Temple in Jerusalem 
as the only legitimate sanctuary; the same is true of the Jews 
in Elephantine who, according to the papyri, had had a temple 
of their own “‘since the time of the Egyptian kings’’4’*. More- 
over, a masgid is erected in every town or village where several 
Falasha families are living together, precisely as, to judge from 
the information given by Josephus**®, the Egyptian Jews had 
numerous small sanctuaries before Onias established the central 
temple at Leontopolis#?*. Furthermore, in the rear of each 
Falasha sanctuary there is a small enclosure with a stone in the 
center on which animal sacrifices are offered on each sabbath 
and holiday4?. These bloody offerings also belonged to the 
religious practices of the Jews in Elephantine who, according to 
the afore-quoted papyrus no. 1 (I. 21), presented them until the 
destruction of their temple in 410 B.C. and afterwards re- 
peatedly approached the Persian administration in order to 
obtain the permission to rebuild their sanctuary and take up 
that practice’. These common features which, barring the 
Samaritans, have no analogy among other Jewish groups, 
strongly suggest that those who were to become the Falasha 
had actually been living near the Upper Egyptian border before 
they migrated to Ethiopia. There is, in fact, evidence to the 
effect that from time to time troops stationed in the frontier- 
garrison of Elephantine either actually deserted into Abyssinia 
or threatened to do so. Herodotus (II 30) tells of the desertion, 


487 See op. cit., p. 22; cf. Stern, op. cit., p. 188. 

488: See Sachau)op.,city, no:-1, lo 18:mo, 2al: A2- 

489 Ant. XIII, III, 1. 

490 It is even possible that the use by the Falasha of the word masgid is 
not due to the spreading of Islam into Abyssinia (as taken for granted by 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge zur Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg 1910, 
p. 36, note 4) but (like the term k@h’n “‘priest’’) goes back to the religious 
vocabulary of the Egyptian Jews. For papyrus 32 (Sachau, op. cit., pp. 118 f. 
and plate XXXII) where a Jew swears 17°N)y3) N710D3 shows that the latter 


were acquainted with the Aramaic prototype of the Arabic word ->x.~«, 


4st See Stern, op. cit., p. 188; cf. Halévy, op. cit., p. 25; Flad, op. cit., p. 52. 
492 See Sachau, op. cit., nos. 1 and 2. 
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under Psammetichus I (663-609), of Egyptian soldiers from 
Elephantine who were settled by the Ethiopian king in the 
northern part of his country, and a hieroglyphic inscription 
dating from the reign of Apries (588-569) reports a revolt by 
foreign mercenaries from the same garrison who threatened to 
depart for Ethiopia’. Hence it seems that the idea of leaving 
for the country across the southern border of Egypt was always 
present in the minds of those frontier troops as soon as they 
were, for some reason, dissatisfied with their superiors. We are 
even in a position to surmise the approximate date of the 
emigration of these Egyptian Jews into Abyssinia; for since it is 
known that, according to papyri nos. 3 and 5, the Persian 
governor subsequently entitled the Jews of Elephantine merely 
to present bloodless sacrifices, it seems likely that the ancestors 
of the Falasha left Egypt at a time when they had not yet 
forgotten their ancient habit of presenting animal sacrifices, a 
habit which, as was mentioned before, was practiced by the 
Jews in Elephantine until the destruction of their temple in 
410 B.C. This inference is in line with the fact that the Falasha, 
even though accepting all the pre-Christian scriptures contained 
in the Ethiopic Bible, recognize as binding only those written 
not later than Ezra44. The conclusion that the forbears of the 
Falasha left Egypt around, or some time after, 400 B.C. is 
further in agreement with their failure to observe not only the 
feast of h¢*nukké but also that of périm; for the latter was 
adopted by the Jews some time after the reign of Artaxerxes 
II495, the successor of Darius II under whom the counter- 
reform of the calendar was carried out. 

These considerations make it clear that the festive almanac 
of the Falasha reflects to a large extent the calendar used, after 
the reform of 419 B.C., by the Egyptian Jews in Persian ser- 
vice. Hence it is obvious that those features which the Rab- 


493 See Schafer in Klio IV, 1904, pp. 155 ff.; cf. E. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 
10 f. and Kleine Schriften, Halle 1910, p. 77, note 1. 

494 See Halévy, op. cit., p. 23. 

495 For the history of the piérim-festival borrowed from the Persians first 
by the Babylonians and subsequently by the Jews see J. Lewy, HUCA XIV, 
1939, pp. 127 ff. 
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banite calendar has in common with that of the Falasha are 
mainly due to that same reform, whereas those in which the 
traditional Jewish system differs from that of the Falasha 
represent in all likelihood the measures introduced by Ezra‘. 
To the former group of features belongs, as we have mentioned, 
the series of month names which seems to have soon become 
familiar among both Egyptian and Palestinian Jews. A further 
characteristic common to both the Rabbanite and the Falasha 
calendars and, as will be presently seen, contrary to Ezra’s 
reform, is the observance of a day of fasting on the 10 of 
TiSri. Morgenstern4®? advanced the theory that this fast-day — 
today generally known as 16m hakkipptirim — marked the cul- 
mination of the great pre-exilic fall festival on the eighth day 
of which it was celebrated; this means, according to our previous 
conclusions in regard to C’s pre-exilic calendar, that it was the 
eighth and last day of the fall-Sapattum. Morgenstern’s observa- 
tion is confirmed by several considerations. From Neh. 9.1 it is 
learnt that Ezra celebrated 26m hakkippirim on the 24*® day of 
the seventh month. Since, as we mentioned before, Ezra trans- 
ferred only seven days of the fall-Sapattum into the first month#98, 
it is to be expected that the remaining eighth day retained its 
former place. In fact, according to C’s calendar, the fall-Sapattum 
began, in “‘the year of the flood’’, on the 17*” day of the seventh 
month (see the tabulation above, p. 87); hence the eighth day 
fell on the 24*® of that same month, i. e., precisely on the day on 
which it was observed under Ezra. 

Further evidence to the effect that 16m hakkippirim fell in 
the fall-Sapattum comes from the expression Sabbat Sabbdtén 
which is used in reference to that festival in Lev. 16.31 and 
23.32 as well as by Philo. Since the ending -d6m forms ad- 
jectives of appurtenances”, the term Sabbdtén defines 16m 


495 The later reforms through which the calendar passed after the separa- 
tion of the Falasha from the rest of the Jews seem to have concerned mainly 
the perfection of the luni-solar intercalary cycle and the definite transfer of 
the New Year’s day to the first of Tiri. 

497 See HUCA I, 1924, p. 48. 498 See above, p. 125 with note 470. 

499 De specialibus legibus II 23, 194. 

seo Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen®, Leipzig 
1894, pp. 340 f. 
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hakkippirim as ‘‘belonging to the Sabbdt’’. Consequently the 
whole expression Sabbat Sabbdt6n means ‘‘a sabbath belonging to 
a sabbath’’s°", a definition which makes only sense if it is ad- 
mitted that the second term sabbath is used here, like in Lev. 
23.11 and 155%, in the archaic sense of the word, i. e., as a desig- 
nation of the old Amorite Sapattwm. In other words, the ex- 
pression Sabbat Sabbatén describes 16m hakkippiirim as ‘‘a sabbath 
belonging to a Sapattum’’. Since we know, on the other hand, 
that 26m hakkippirim is, and so far as we can see, always was 
celebrated in the fall, it is obvious that it represents more 
specifically the sabbath day of the fall-Sapattum; this latter 
being in itself a festive period, it is to be expected that its 
sabbath-day was one of the highest festivals of the entire 
religious year. That this was actually so, follows from the 
abovementioned Mishna-passage (Ta‘nit IV.8) according to 
which ‘Israel had no festivals like the 15t* of Ab and the Day 
of Atonement......... The maidens of Jerusalem would go 
out and dance in the vineyards.’’5° 

As the context of this mishnic passage leaves no doubt that 
the Day of Atonement originally was, like the 15 of Ab>4, a 
feast of rejoicing and gladness, the question arises as to how it 
subsequently became the day of fasting and repentance par 
excellence’**. The answer to this question is closely connected 


sor [t will be noted that the shortened form Sabbat, which led to the usual 
but unfounded interpretation of Sabbat Sabbatén as ‘‘sabbath of complete rest”, 
“Sabbath der Ruhefeier’, and the like, recurs in the idiom Sabbat Sabbat 
I Chr. 9.32; hence it is obvious that the use of the shortened form Sabbat is 
due to rhythmic grounds, and that there is no reason to regard Sabbat Sab- 
batén as composed of a status constructus Sabbat as regens and a substantive 
Sabbatén as rectum. 

502 See above, pp. 78 ff. 

5s Cf. Morgenstern, The Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series VIII, 1917, 
p. 31; see also Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des Juidischen Gottesdienstes, 
Berlin 1907, p. 53 where references to the older literature are to be found. 

504 Cf. above, pp. 119 ff. 

ses It is interesting to note in this connection that among the Falasha 
the Day of Atonement has partly preserved its original nature: according to 
Faitlovitch (op. cit., pp. 96 f. and p. 97, note 1), its first half is devoted to 
repentance and self-affliction, whereas the second half is characterized by the 
singing of gay hymns and the performance of joyous dances. 
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with the problem as to why the counter-reformers of 419 B.C. 
placed it on the 10 of TiSri, i. e., five days before the great 
fall festival of which it formerly was the eighth day. As was 
pointed out befores’”, the destruction of the First Temple on 
the day usually observed as the joyous closing festival of the 
third pentecontad made so deep an impression on the people 
that not only the feast of wood-carrying itself but the entire 
fourth pentecontad by which it was followed were henceforth 
dedicated to the memory of that disaster. If we accept (with 
Josephus, De Bello Jud. V1, IV, 5) as correct the date of the 
destruction of the Temple given in Jer. 52.12, it follows that in 
that year 586 B.C. the feast of Xylophory fell on the 10* of 
Ab; accordingly the fourth pentecontad opened on the 11¢® of 
Ab and, lasting for fifty days, closed on the 24 of Ti&ri. The 
fall-Sapattum, by which it was followed, then began on the 3'4 
of Tigri, and, extending over eight days, ended with the Sabbat 
Sabbatén falling on the 10t® of TiSri, i. e., on the very date 
chosen by the reform of 419 B.C. for the Day of Atonement. 
Hence the reasons for setting aside this day for the fast of 
16m hakkipptirim become clear: both of the festivals which 
formerly had been the most joyous of the whole year (namely 
the feast of Xylophory and the Sabbat Sabbdtén) were turned 
into days of mourning and repentance, and the entire period 
comprised between those two days — viz. the fourth pente- 
contad and the second Sapattwum — were devoted to meditation 
about the misfortune which had struck the nation. The fact 
that the lunar dates on which the two festivals happened to fall 
in 586 were chosen as permanent fast-days suggests that this 
period of meditation and mourning was instituted immediately 
after the catastrophe when all details were still fresh in the 
memory of the survivors. The correctness of these conclusions 
is corroborated by two biblical passages: When Ezra re-intro- 
duced the old Amorite vintage feast in the beginning of the 
seventh month, he is said (in Neh. 8.9-11) to have exhorted the 
people to refrain from weeping and mourning and to rejoice, 
instead, in the festive season. These manifestations of grief in 


5° See above, pp. 119 ff. 
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the early days of the seventh month are, in fact, easily explain- 
able if, since the destruction of the Temple, the entire period 
from the 10t* of Ab through the 10t* of TiSri had been observed 
as a season of self-affliction. The passage Zech. 7.5 ff. points in 
the same direction, since it speaks of the fast-days in the fifth 
and the seventh month which had been observed by the people 
for seventy years; for this can only mean that at the very 
beginning of the Exile the feast of Xylophory and the Sabbat 
Sabbatén were set aside as days of religious mortifications*?. The 
afore-quoted passage from the Book of Nehemiah proves at the 
same time that Ezra was, for reasons unknown to us, determined 
to abolish this period of mourning; here again he took up a 
measure initiated by the reformers of the late sixth century; for 
the passages Zech. 7.1 ff. and 8.19 make it clear that more than 
half a century before Ezra an attempt had been made to 
eliminate the fast-days commemorating the events of the war 
against the Babylonians. But once more the practice which 
had become a custom proved to be stronger than the reformers 
and therefore the measure had to be revoked by the counter- 
reform of 4195°, 

At this point it is necessary to make a slight digression; for 
our considerations in regard to the lunar dates on which the 
feast of Xylophory and the Sabbat Sabbét6n fell in the year 586 
make it possible to determine the approximate date of introduc- 
tion of C’s pentecontad-calendar. As was pointed out before, 
C’s inexact computation of the length of the year (viz. 365 
days) caused a recession of one day in four years. Since, on the 
other hand, a luni-solar calendar represents, in the long run, a 
remarkably stable system even if the intercalations are irregular, 
the approximate number of days by which the festivals of C’s 


so7 In regard to the fast on the 9t* of Ab, this interpretation of the 
passage Zech. 7.5 ff. was also proposed by Morgenstern, op. cit., p. 38. 

s°8 Today the Falasha observe the fast of Ab on the 17th (see d’Abbadie, 
op. cit., p. 236), whereas the Rabbanites have fixed it on the 9th. It is, of 
course, impossible to account for these divergences from the date given in 
Jer. 52.12. That the feast of Xylophory was subsequently celebrated on the 
14th or 15th of Ab (see above, pp. 119 ff.) may have been due to the desire 
to separate it from the day of fasting. 
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calendar receded is obtained by a comparison of their dates at 
the time of the destruction of the Temple (586 B.C.) with those 
of the year of introduction of the calendar (i. e., ‘‘the year of 
the flood’”’ of our tabulation above, p. 87). If in 586 B.C. the 
last day of the third pentecontad (i. e., the 157 day of the 
year) fell on the 10» day of the fifth month, and the last day 
of the fall-Sapattum (i. e., the 215t® day of the year) on the 10 
day of the seventh month, the first day of that year, i. e., the 
opening day of the spring-Sapattum, fell around the first day of 
the twelfth month of the preceding lunar year. As it is known 
from Ex. 23.15 and 34.18 that the initial day of the spring- 
Sapattum, which is the first day of the feast of massét, was not 
to fall outside the month of Abib (see also the tabulation above, 
p. 87), it is obvious that this festival had receded a minimum 
of 29 days, a recession which corresponds to 116 years of use 
of the calendar. In other words, the introduction of C’s calendar 
fell approximately 116 years before the destruction of the First 
Temple, or around 702 B.C., i. e., in the reign of Hezekiah. 
This result is well in line with the passages II Chr. 30.13 ff. and 
II Ki. 18.22 which suggest that some calendaric and religious 
reforms actually took place under Hezekiah. 

To return now to the reform of the Jewish calendar carried 
out in the fifth pre-Christian century, we concluded from the 
dates on which Ezra fixed the great spring and fall festivals 
that he had definitely abandoned the pentecontad system which 
was restored only in part by the reform of 419 B.C. Since, as 
was previously shown, both the week and the sabbath day were 
closely connected with the pentecontad system, the question 
arises as to how these two institutions were affected by Ezra’s 
reform of 458 and the subsequent counter-reform. In order to 
answer this question we have to examine various biblical pas- 
sages dealing with the laws regulating the observation of the 
sabbath. One of the most perplexing passages to be discussed in 
this connection is found in the Book of Exodus where, without 
any visible connection with the context, the sabbath law is 
inserted (in 31.12 ff.) into the report on the construction of the 
Tabernacle in the desert and the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons. Now it can be shown that both the dedication of the 
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Tabernacle and the consecration of the priestly family are 
depicted as having taken place during the fall-Sapattum of C’s 
calendars*®. Once it is recognized that the chapters preceding 
Ex. 31.12 ff. deal with ceremonies to be held during the fall- 
Sapattum, it becomes clear that in the passage here under dis- 
cussion the term Sabbdt has to be taken in its archaic sense; in 
other words, this sabbath law originally did not apply to the 
weekly sabbath day but it regulates the observance of the 
annual Sapattum weeks*"’. Verse 15 then is to be interpreted as 
stating that during the first six days of the Sapattum weeks the 
Israelites were allowed to do some work, whereas the Sabbat 
Sabbatén, the sabbath day of the Sapattwm, should be a holiday 
not to be profaned by any mundane activity". In view of the 


509 See above, p. 127, note 472. 

st© This conclusion is not invalidated by the fact that verse 15> (nvyn b> 
np) nyo navn oa m2Nd~a) uses the term navn oY “sabbath day’. For verse 15> 
is obviously an expansion saying in other terms what had already been 
stated in 14>. It is further to be noted that the Septuagint, which, through- 
out this passage, renders nav by oaBara, offers, instead of Navn ora, ™ 
Auépa TH €Bdoun. It appears therefore that the Hebrew manuscript on 
which the Greek version is based read — in accordance with the secondary 
verse 17 — yawn O13. 

st The fact that here the fall-Sapattwm is thought to contain seven days 
is in contradistinction to C’s calendar with its year of 365 days or two Sapat- 
tum-periods of seven and eight days, respectively. This divergence suggests 
the existence of an older calendar operating with two equal Sapattum-periods 
of seven days each, i. e., with a year of 364 days. The aforementioned fact 
that, guided by the desire to revive certain calendaric institutions ascribed to 
the time of Jeshua, the son of Nun, Ezra introduced a single Sapatium of 
fourteen days points in the same direction. Further evidence to the effect 
that — due to a reform, possibly to be attributed to C himself — the fall- 
Sapattum was lengthened from seven to eight days is contained in the Book of 
Jubilees 32.27 where the eighth day of the great fall festival is expressly 
defined as “Addition, for this day was added”, a statement which is supple- 
mented in verse 29: ‘“‘And its name was called Addition......... according 
to the number of the days of the year’. Hence it follows that there existed, 
between the epoch when the Israelite calendar had a flexible Sapattum and 
the pre-exilic period during which C’s calendar was in use, another pente- 
contad-calendar with two equal seven-day Sapattum-periods. Since a year of 
364 days leads, after a few decades, to a major calendaric confusion, it is 
probable that this latter calendar was soon abandoned in favor of C’s more 
precise system. On the other hand, the very existence of that old year of 
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observation that in the sabbath law in Ex. 31.12 ff. the term 
Sabbat $abbdtén is used in the same sense as in Lev. 16.31 and 
23.32 (see above, pp. 136f.), namely for the sabbath day of one 
of the two pre-exilic Sapattum-weeks, it is manifest that the same 
is true of the two further passages where the expression occurs 
in connection with the sabbath law, viz. Ex. 35.25%? and Lev. 
23.3. The latter verse makes this particularly clear when it 
prescribes that on the Sabbat Sabbdtén a wap-xapo should be 
held, i. e., a holy religious meeting of the same character as 
those taking place on the first and the last days of the two 
Sapattum celebrations in the spring (Lev. 23.7-8) and in the 
fall (Lev. 23.35-36). Accordingly it must be assumed that 
originally Lev. 23.3 dealt with the feast of massét, or spring- 
Sapattum, which, being according to C’s pre-exilic calendar the 
opening celebration of Israel’s religious year, naturally headed, 
as it does in the extant version of the law, the regulations 
governing the festive seasons; in other words, Lev. 23.3 seems 
to have duplicated, perhaps in another redaction, the laws now 
contained in verses 65-8. This interpretation is fully confirmed 
by the analogous festive almanac contained in Ex. 34.18 ff., 
where verse 21 as it stands obviously refers to the same seven- 
day celebration in the month of Abtb as does verse 18. 

To be sure, our sources do not allow to determine a priori 
at what time the verse Lev. 23.3 concerning the observance of 
the spring-Sapattum was cut out of its original context and thus 
taken to refer to the weekly sabbath day; nevertheless, our 
previous inferences regarding the calendaric reforms carried out 
in the fifth pre-Christian century make it possible to reach 
some conclusions in this respect. If, as we have shown, Ezra re- 
united the two separate Sapattum-periods which had character- 
ized the pre-exilic calendar, he certainly was compelled also to 
change the meaning of the passages dealing with those two 


364 days may explain how the author of the Book of Jubilees dared to pro- 
pose the introduction of this faulty unit of time as late as the second pre- 
Christian century. 

s% Much like Ex. 31.15 (see above, p. 141, note 510), Ex. 35.2 was ex- 
panded by a redactor who, supposing that this law concerned the weekly 
sabbath day, added verse 3; o>’nawp 523 wx ynyan xd. 
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Sapattum-periods; for as soon as the calendar comprised only one 
single Sapattum of fourteen days placed at the beginning of the 
year (i. e., from Nisan 1 through 14), those verses referring to 
the two seven-day Sapaitum-periods had naturally lost their 
meaning and had, therefore, to be given a new interpretation. 
This new interpretation which transformed the former Sapattum- 
regulations into laws governing the observance of the weekly 
sabbath day made it, of course, necessary to abolish the ob- 
servance of the old sabbath days, or days with numbers divisible 
by seven within the pentecontads; for this system was, as was 
pointed out above (pp. 102 ff.), incompatible with the con- 
tinuous succession of the weeks and the new _ sabbath days. 
Thus we realize that Ezra’s desire to re-establish what he con- 
sidered the state of the calendar at ‘‘the time of Jeshua, the 
son of Nun” (so Neh. 8.17) actually led to the destruction of 
the old Israelite pentecontad-calendar. 

In order fully to evaluate the influence that the school 
represented by Ezra exerted upon the festive calendar, it might 
be well to recapitulate now the characteristics in which the 
order of the feasts discernible in the early post-exilic period 
differed from the older customs, on the one hand, and from the 
regulations introduced by the counter-reformers of 419 B.C., on’ 
the other; for such a survey makes it clear in regard to which 
features the extant Jewish calendar agrees, after all, with the 
scheme advocated in 458 B.C. Ezra abolished the fall-Sapattum 
in its pre-exilic form and re-united it with the spring-Sapattum 
so that the year began with a single Sapattwm-season of 14 days 
lasting from Nisan 1 to 14 which, with the exception of its 
last day, the Passover festival, was, however, deprived of the 
festive celebrations characteristic of the corresponding period of 
the old Amorite calendar. As regards the date on which the 


ALA 


§abi'‘6t-festival was fixed in Ezra’s calendar, we have no direct 
information whatsoever; but it is logical to assume that it was 
to be celebrated fifty days after the end of the re-united Sapat- 
tum, i. e., on Siwan 553, Whereas the places given to the Sapattum 


and to the feast of Séba@‘dt remained in perfect agreement with 


513 For this date see above, p. 115, note 442. 
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the basic principles of the Amorite pentecontad-calendar, the 
date chosen by him for the great spring festival was unprece- 
dented: instead of observing it within the two-week period 
formed by the re-united Sapattum, he placed it at the end of the 
latter in such a way that the day of “‘seizing the sickle’’, i. e., 
the ‘omer-day, henceforth coincided with the first massét-day, a 
provision which, as is well known, survives in the traditional 
calendar and gave rise to the aforementioned controversies. In 
regulating the fall festival, he was likewise at variance with the 
old pattern. To be sure, his suppression of the closing festival 
which, in C’s calendar, followed 50 days after the end of the fall- 
Sapattum was only logical since he eliminated the latter as well 
as all pentecontads except the first which followed the spring- 
Sapattum. But when he decided not only to re-introduce the old 
vintage feast which once had marked the fiftieth day of the 
fourth pentecontad (corresponding to other closing festivals 
such as Sdb#‘6t and the day of Xylophory) but also to extend it 
over eight days and, moreover, to celebrate it from the first 
through the eighth day of Ti8ri, he obliterated the original 
character of the Feast of Booths. In so fixing the date of this 
festival, he simultaneously abolished the period of mourning 
which, created immediately after the destruction of the First 
Temple, used to begin with the fast day on Ab 10 and to end 
with another fast day (the subsequent 26m hakkippiirim) on 
TiSri 10, thus comprising the fourth pentecontad and the former 
fall-Sapattum. Instead, he placed the Day of Atonement on 
TiSri 24, i. e., on the lunar date on which the eighth day of the 
fall-Sapattwm had fallen in the “‘year of the flood” of C’s calen- 
dar. Attempting to alleviate the discontent that had sprung up 
as a consequence of these innovations, the counter-reformers of 
419 B.C. restored certain pre-exilic features of the calendar but 
also endorsed some of the regulations which had been advocated 
by Ezra. Thus they again placed the massét-festival before, and 
not within, the first pentecontad so that the ‘omer-day (i. e., in 
their calendar, NisAn 22) was once more detached from the first 
massét-day (Nisan 15) which latter consequently fell once more 
57 days before the feast of Sabd@‘6t (Siwan 12). On the other 
hand, the massét-festival was not shifted back to its pre-exilic 
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place within the first seven days of the year. They again gave 
to the fall festival (the former fall-Sapattum) its pre-exilic 
character as a second feast of unleavened cakes, but in placing 
it on the seven days from TiSri 15 through 21 they did not 
restore the old interval of 207 days which, in C’s calendar, had 
separated the opening day of the first from that of the second 
mass6t-feast. They re-introduced, however, the closing festival of 
the fifth pentecontad celebrated 57 days after the beginning of 
the second feast of unleavened cakes. On the other hand, they 
abstained from restoring the eighth day of the latter festival 
which had become the Day of Atonement; instead, they again 
chose the 10‘ day of TiSri for 76m hakkippiirim, at the same 
time re-establishing it as the closing day of a whole period of 
meditation beginning with the fast-day in the month of Abs". 
To judge from the lengeta-sabbaths observed by the Falasha, 
they even preserved some vestiges of the pentecontad system, 
although they retained the luni-solar calendar for all other 
purposes. 

Our rapid survey of the origin and development of the 
Israelite festivals*’ makes it clear that, insofar as the old 
Amorite calendar is concerned, the Jewish sources have, in spite 
of their intricacies, one advantage over the cuneiform sources 
from Assyria and Babylonia: each of the latter groups of docu- 
ments reveals the Amorite calendar in merely one stage of its 
development, the period when a fixed Sapattum had been intro- 
duced being known from the Kiiltepe-texts, and the last phase 
when only the first, or harvesting, pentecontad and some of the 
festivals were preserved being attested in tablets dating from 
the First Babylonian Dynasty. The Bible, however, contains 
vestiges of each of the various phases through which the calen- 
dar passed in its long history. Lev. 23.11 and 15 reveal the use 


34 It goes without saying that, after a later reform shifted the New 
Year’s day to TiSri 1, this period was shortened so as to end in Elfal, although 
the 10t® of TiSri remained the Day of Atonement; cf. above, p. 136, note 496. 

513 The Passover festival which, while not belonging to C’s calendar, has, 
nevertheless, its roots in the pentecontad system was, for methodological 
reasons, not included in the present investigation; it will be discussed in a 
separate article. 
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of the oldest form with its Sapattum varying in length from 
year to year in accordance with the state of the harvest; the 
sabbath laws prove the existence of an early attempt at intro- 
ducing a fixed Sapattum consisting of two separate seven-day 
periods; C’s calendar (Gen. 7-8) as well as the passages Ex. 
23.15 ff. and 34.18 ff. reveal the improvement achieved at the 
time of Hezekiah by the introduction of the year of 365 days 
including two Sapattum-periods of seven and eight days, re- 
spectively; the evidence bearing upon the events of the year 
586 B.C. sheds light upon the recession of the pentecontad- 
festivals in comparison with their original seasons and thus on 
the aberration caused by the stabilization of the Sapattum and 
the inaccurate determination of the length of the year in C’s 
calendar; the post-exilic sources finally reveal the various 
stages leading to the definite abandonment of the old Amorite 
calendar. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND TECHNICAL TERMS 


abum ‘‘reeds used as fuel’’: n. 244; see 
also warah (isin) abim 

warah (isin) abim fifth Old Baby- 
lonian month containing the clos- 
ing festival of the ‘‘pentecontad of 
fuel-wood’’: 91; n. 457 

Addition designation of the eighth 
day of the fall festival in the Jewish 
calendar: n. 511 

akitu-festival: see New Year's festival 
and bit aktt séri 

Anunnaki deities of heaven and earth 
of the same character as the wind- 
genii: n. 207 

apkallt ‘“‘wise ones’; designation. of 
various heptads of wind-genti: 29— 
33; 40-43; n. 189 and passim 

aptum ‘‘magazine for storing grain”’: 
54 with n. 239 

asartha (‘¢sarté) ‘“‘closing festival’; 
term originally used for the closing 
days of the pentecontads in the Old 
Palestinian calendar: 104 with n. 
415-417; n. 463 


Be’ér Seba‘: see Well of the Seven 

bit akit séri ‘‘akitu-temple outside the 
city’; destination of the proces- 
sions taking place during the 
Assyrian New Year’s festival: 61- 
63; n. 266; 111; 124 with n. 468 

Bitter River: see nérmarratu 

warahbaltam(ma) perhaps name of an 
Old Assyrian intercalary month: 
n. 299 

burddu name of a fish used as a desig- 
nation of the fish-coated wind-genii: 
42 with n. 189 


dérum “period”; Old Assyrian des- 
ignation of a time-unit comprising 
approximately fifty years: 72-75 
with n. 311-315; 96 


A 


das’ ‘fresh herbs’’; designation of 
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the seventh pentecontad of the Old 

Assyrian calendar: 57 f. with n. 249 

and 253; 65; 66 with n. 292; 90 
Divine Heptad: see 4Sibitts 


elabbuhu, ellabuliu Wurrianized Ak- 
kadian term denoting animalic 
fatty refuses used as fuel; corre- 
sponding to Hebrew heleb ‘‘omen- 
tum’’, “fat from the omentum”: 
n. 244 

Enlil god of the storm and fertility; 
ruler of heaven and nether-world 
22-27; 45 with n. 205; n. 229 and 
passim 

EnmeSsarra god of the same character 
as Enlil; banished into the lower 
world: 26-28 

EnmeSarra’s seven sons the Nippurian 
variety of the seven wind-genii: 
26-28; 37-40; 42; n. 229 and pas- 
sim 

Eridu-priest priest performing a cere- 
mony of purification on a_ sick 
person: 42 with n. 190 


fallahin: see  pentecontad-calendar 
among the falldhin 

fast-day in the month of Ab originally 
closing day of the Palestinian 
“Dentecontad of fuel-wood”’: 119- 
121; n. 452; 139 with n. 508; see 
also X ylophoria 

Falasha: 113-122; 133-136; see also 
pentecontad-calendar 

Feast of Booths: see sukkét 

Feast of Unleavened Cakes: see mas- 
sot 

four-direction-system in Babylonian 
cosmology: 7-10; 18 f. with n. 74; 21 


el-hamdsin modern Arabic term de- 
noting the fifty days between 
Easter and Pentecost: n. 366 
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es-sab‘(7) hamsinét ‘‘the seven fifties”’; 
modern Arabic term denoting the 
pentecontads in the calendar of the 
falléhin in Southern Palestine 99— 
100 with n. 397-400; 103 

hamuSsium, pl. hamSdtum designation 
of the pentecontads in the Old 
Assyrian calendar: 47-75; n. 211; 
Ne 2206 nn. 255: 77; 78; 86:7 88 f.; 
103 and passim 

hansdéti Babylonian term correspond- 
ing to Assyrian hamustum: n. 211; 
88 f. with n. 352-355; 103 

harp ‘‘first-fruits’; designation of 
the first Old Assyrian pentecontad: 
52 with n. 228; 55; 57 with n. 247; 
n. 254; 60; 65 with n. 285; 79; 110 

HE-ZI “pregnant with life’; name 
of a wind-genius: n. 127 


tlibbuhiu, ilibuhu: see elabbuhu 

26bél period of approximately fifty 
years in the Jewish calendar: 96 f. 
with n. 391; 108 f. 

4om ‘“‘day’’, used in the sense of 
“wind’’: 5 

46m hakkippirim “Day of Atone- 
ment’’; formerly called Sabbat Sab- 
baton and falling on the eighth day 
of the pre-exilic fall-Sapattum: n. 
472; n. 474; 136-140 


Jubilee period: see 16bél 


kibrum, pl. kibrdtum ‘‘shore’’, used in 
the sense of “direction”, “‘region”’: 
n. 26; n. 66 

waral k/g/qiratim perhaps name of an 
Old Assyrian intercalary month: 
n. 299 

kixSatum “‘universe’’, written with the 
numeral VII: 16f.; written with 
the numeral L: 46 f. 

kudullu ‘‘fire-wood”’: n. 244 

warah kuzalli ‘‘month of fuel-wood”’; 
fifth Old Assyrian month: n. 244; 
66 

kuzalli ‘‘fuel-wood”; designation of 
the third Old Assyrian pente- 
contad: 55 ff. with n. 244; 66; 119 

kuzullu “‘reeds’’, ‘‘fire-wood”: n. 244 
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lengeta-sabbath ‘“‘sabbath of grace’; 
designation, in the Falasha cal- 
endar, of every seventh sabbath 
counted from the beginning of the 
lunar year: 116-121 with n. 448- 
449; 145 and passim 


ma-irar “‘harvest’’; Ethiopic term 
denoting, in the Falasha calendar, 
the two closing festivals celebrated 
fifty days after the end of the great 
feasts in the spring and in the 
fall: 115 f. with n. 443 and 447; 
1214. 

narmarratu “‘Bitter River’; ocean 
thought by the Babylonians to 
surround the inhabited earth: 11- 
155.n.759: mn. 6k 

mandidi Sattt ‘“‘he who measures the 
year”; attribute of the weather- 
god: 20 

massét-festival originally the celebra- 
tion of the two Sapattum-periods of 
seven and eight days in the pre- 
exilic Palestinian pentecontad-cal- 
endar: 110-113; 129; 142; 144f. 
and passim; among the Falasha: 

» 115 ff.; among the Sebuaeans and 
Essenes: 122; 132; among the Jews 
of Elephantine: 130-132 

masgid Falasha sanctuary: 133 f. with 
n. 490 

Sad M4Si mountain range beyond the 
inhabited earth: 13f. with n. 51- 
a2 ako 

moh°rat haSSabbat: 78 

mountain of sunrise: 18 f. 

mountain of sunset: 18 f. 


nag# designation of each of the seven 
world mountains in Babylonian 
cosmology: 11-15 with n. 43, 44, 
and 48; 18 f. with n. 75 

Nestorian Christians: see pentecontad- 
calendar 

New Year's festival in the Old Assyr- 
ian calendar: 61-64; 66; 70 f.; 111; 
in the Babylonian calendar: 60; 
124 with n. 468 

nineteenth day of the month thought to 
correspond to the 49th day of the 
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preceding month: 3; 26; 103 f. with 
n. 413-414; 117 


Oannes fish-coated Babylonian gen- 
ius: n. 145 

‘omer-day originally the opening day 
of the first Palestinian pentecontad 
78; 81; 91; 109-112; n. 434; 125; 
128; 144 and passim 


Passover: n. 438; 131; n. 515; among 
the Falasha: 114 f. with n. 441-442; 
fixed by Ezra and his predecessors: 
125 f.; re-introduced by Josiah: 129 

pentecontad-calendar in Assyria: 47— 
75 and passim; in Babylonia: 75-78 
and passim; in Palestine: 78-99; 
109 ff.; among the falldhin of 
Southern Palestine: 99-100; among 
the Nestorian Christians: 95 f.; 
100-102; among the Falasha: 113 ff. 
with n. 439-449; 133 ff.; among the 
Therapeutes in Egypt: n. 392; 
102 fs 447 

Peregrinatio Silviae (Aetheriae): n. 
332; n. 334-335 

pudduru, punduru: see putturu 

putturu “wood broken off from 
trees’: n. 244 


gitip kardnim “plucking the grapes’’; 
opening day of the Old Assyrian 
“pentecontad of plucking’: 51 f. 
with n. 227; 65 with n. 287; 123 


sabbath originally designation of a 
period of intercalary days in the 
Palestinian pentecontad-calendar, 
subsequently extended to the days 
with numbers divisible by seven 
within each pentecontad: 78 ff.; 
105 f. with n. 421; 117 f.; 137 and 
passim; since the time of Ezra de- 
noting the weekly sabbath day: 
140-143 

great sabbath: see Sabbeta rabbeta 

Sabbaths of Consolation the seven 
sabbaths between the 9th of Ab and 
v0’ hassdné, formerly covering the 
fourth pentecontad of the pre- 
exilic calendar: 118-121; 138 ff. 
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sefird-days designation of the fifty 
days preceding Sébi‘ét, formerly 
covering the first pentecontad of 
the Palestinian calendar: 80 f.; 
91f.; see also ‘omer-day and 
Sabi‘ 6t 

seven-day-period: see week; in cunei- 
form literature: 2—4 

seven-direction-system in Babylonian 
cosmology: 8-19; n. 74; 21; 22 and 
passim; in Greek literature: n. 229 

seven mountains: 12 f.; n. 74; contain- 
ing the seven gates to the lower 
world: 14 f. with n. 59; housing the 
seven winds: 16 f. 

seven winds: 8-10; 15 ff.; 20 f.; n. 229 
and passim; subsequently char- 
acterized as ‘evil spirits’: 17 ff.; 
connected with the seven days of 
the week: 19 f.; sharing their qual- 
ities with Eulil: 22-25; see also 
Anunnaki, apkallt, and Enme- 
Sarra’s seven sons 

seven wise ones: see apkallt 

dSibitti ‘“Divine Heptad”; group of 
seven deities representing the thun- 
derstorm: 33-36 with n. 148-155; 
n. 395 

sibiit Sattim ‘“‘seventh part of the 
year”; designation of the pente- 
contads and subsequently of the 
first, or harvesting, pentecontad in 
the Old Babylonian calendar: 76 f. 
with n. 324-329; 88-92; 94; 96 and 
passim 

warah sibiitim designation of the third 
Old Babylonian month containing 
the closing festival of the first 
pentecontad: n. 326; 90-92; n. 457 

sukkot-festival, the third hég, or hag 
ha’ dstf, originally the closing day 
of the ‘“‘pentecontad of plucking” 
in the Palestinian calendar: 104; 
112 f.; 119 and passim; among the 
Falasha: 113-116; n. 445; 133; fixed 
by Ezra and his school: 122-124; 
128 with n. 474; n. 475; 132; 144 

sukurtum “‘blocking’’, ‘“‘suspension of 
travel”: n. 271 


yy bt 


séru “‘steppe’, ‘‘open country outside 
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the city”: 61 with n. 266; 105 with 
n. 418 

sibit miggallim ‘‘seizing the sickle’’; 
designation of the opening day of 
the Old Assyrian ‘‘pentecontad of 
the grain harvest’’: 51 with n. 226; 
n. 228; 60; 64; 65 with n. 285; 81; 
110 with n. 433 

situm “going out’, ‘outing’; term 
denoting the processions to the 
open country taking place during 
the Old Assyrian New Year’s festi- 
val: 63 with n. 277 and 280 


Sabbat: see sabbath 

Sabbat Sabbdtén ‘“‘sabbath belonging 
to a Sapattum’’: n. 472; 136-142; 
n. 501; see also 46m hakkippii- 
rim 

Sabbeta rabbeté ‘great sabbath’’; Syr- 
iac term denoting the week before 
Easter and corresponding to the 
spring-Sapattum of the pre-exilic 
pentecontad-calendar: 79f. with 
n. 332-335; 86; 106 

Sabié‘'d (SGbi'G) “seventh part’; Syr- 
iac term denoting, in the Nestorian 
calendar, a period of fifty days: 
94-96 with n. 382-386; 100-102; 
n. 401-405 

Sabi'ad deiaumatd ‘“‘pentecontad”: 95 
with n. 385-388 

Sabi'‘dt ‘‘seventh part’; Hebrew term 
originally denoting the pentecon- 
tads of the Old Palestinian cal- 
endar, subsequently used for the 
first, or harvesting, pentecontad 
and its closing festival: 78; 91-96 
with n. 367-390; 109; 112; 115f.; 
n. 442; n. 447; 119; 125; 144 

Sanat tmé “‘a full year’: n. 388 

Sapattum period of intercalary days 
in the Old Amorite pentecontad- 
calendar: 50 f.; n. 224-225; 66 with 
n. 293; 68; 70f.; 77-83; 100; in 
Palestine divided into a spring and 
a fall-Sapattwm: 84-87; 96; 105 f.; 
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110-113; 118; 123-128; n. 472 and 
passim 

Semitta period of seven years in the 
Jewish calendar: 96f.; 108f.; n. 
474 


i tab’é ilika ‘“‘upon the rising of your 
god”; Old Assyrian expression 
referring to the removal of the 
statue of a deity from its temple 
for the New Year’s procession: 62 f. 
with n. 274-276 

taSmitum in the expression -hamuStum 
Sa tasmitim ‘‘pentecontad of pluck- 
ing’; fourth pentecontad of the 
Old Assyrian calendar: 53 ff. with 
n. 235; 65 with n. 287; 123 

t’indtum in the expression hLamusStum 
Sa tv’indtim ‘‘pentecontad of the 
figs’; second pentecontad of the 
Old Assyrian calendar: 53; 65 f. 

twentieth day of the month, correspond- 
ing to the fiftieth day of the pre- 
ceding month and designated as 
amu namru ‘a shining” or “‘favor- 
able day”: 103 with n. 410-412 


5 


UD: see timum 

UG: see imum 

timum ‘day’ used in the sense of 
“wind”: 5 f. with n. 15-17; n. 127 

utukkt limnits “evil spirits’: see seven 
winds 

warah amé ‘‘a full month”: n. 388 

week: 1-4; each weekday dependent 
on one of the seven winds: 19 f.; 
uninterrupted succession of the 
weeks: 102-109; 143 

Well of the Seven: n. 178; n. 395 

world map: see Index of Cuneiform 
Passages sub B.M. 92687 

X ylophoria ‘‘feast of wood-carrying”’; 
originally the closing festival of the 
pentecontad of fuel-wood in the 
Palestinian calendar: 119 ff.; 
137 ff.; 144 
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INDEX OF CUNEIFORM PASSAGES 


(For the abbreviations used hereafter see note 1) 


AO.6479: n. 175; n. 178 
ASSur Photo no. 4062: 53 f. with n. 
231-239 


BE VI, 1 no. 26: see CBM 28 

BE VI, 1 no. 53: n. 379 
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THE ARK, THE EPHOD, AND THE 
“TENT OF MEETING’™* 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


| a study published in 1928! I discussed in considerable detail 
the important question of the origin and history of the so- 
called “ark of the covenant.’’ Among other matters I endeavored 
to show that the ark had certain very positive relations to the 
mahmal, the sacred, tent-like structure which, empty and borne 
upon the back of the sacred camel, is carried in the 2ag, or annual 


*For convenience previous publications of the author, which are cited fre- 

quently in this work, are here listed: 

“Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’’ JOR (m..s.),- VELL (1917), 
31-54. 

“The Tent of Meeting,” JAOS, XX XVIII (1918), 125-139. 

‘““Kedesh-Naphtali and Ta‘anach,”’ JQR (n. s.), IX (1919), 359-369. 

“The Sources of the Creation Story — Genesis PA= 24 ATSL RAVE 
(1920), 169-212. 

“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, I (1924), 13-78. 

“The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”” HUCA, IV (1927), 1-138. 

“The Book of the Covenant, I,” HUCA, V (1928), 1-151. 

““Beena Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and Its Historical Implica- 
tions,” ZAW, (n. F.), VI (1929), 91-110. 

“Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” HUCA, X (1935), 
1-148. 

“Amos Studies, I,” HUCA, XI (1936), 19-140. 

‘““A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” AJSL, LV (1938), 1-24, 
183-197, 360-377. 

“Amos Studies, III; The Historical Antecedents of Amos,” HUCA, XV (1940), 
59-304. 

“Psalm 48,” HUCA, XVI (1941), 1-95. 


1 “The Book of the Covenant, I.” 
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pilgrimage of the Moslem faithful to Meccah, and likewise to 
the ‘otfe, the somewhat similar, tent-like structure which serves 
as the palladium of a number of Bedouin tribes, and particularly 
of the truer and more primitive camel-Bedouin tribes, such as 
the Ruwala. The points of similarity and of evident relationship 
between the ark, on the one hand, and the mahmal and ‘etfe, on 
the other hand, are striking and significant. 

I discussed various functions which these three sacred objects 
served, such as going into battle in company with the tribe and 
assuring it of victory over its enemies, selecting the road which 
the tribe or the pilgrim caravan must travel through the desert, 
that it might reach its goal safely, imparting oracular decisions, 
and the like, and then drew the general conclusion that all three 
sacred objects must have been regarded originally as the abode 
or container of the tribal deity or deities. From this, and coupling 
this evidence and conclusion with the further tradition of the 
two tablets of the Decalogue stored in the ark, I drew a second 
inference, viz., that these two tablets of the Decalogue? repre- 
sent a development in tradition growing out of the actual, his- 
torical fact that in the ark there were originally two sacred stones, 
two betyls, in which the deity or deities were thought to dwell. 

Furthermore, I concluded that the ark, with its two sacred 
stones, must have been originally the tribal cult-object and pal- 
ladium of Ephraim; then it must have come to be regarded as 
the inter-tribal palladium of that close federation of northern 
tribes of Israel which had united their forces for joint resistance to 
the common Canaanite enemy at the decisive Battle of Ta‘anach,3 
and which likewise offered joint resistance to the later and more 
dangerous common enemy, the Philistines, at the even more 
decisive but quite futile second Battle of Eben Haezer;* from 
there, after an interval of approximately three quarters of a 
century, during which it was stationed, apparently half-forgotten, 
at Kiryat Yearim, the ark was brought by David to Jerusalem 
and there deposited in his tent-sanctuary, the new national 


2 ‘Amos Studies, III,’’ 121 f. 
3 Cf. Jud. 5 and ‘‘Kedesh-Naphtali and Ta‘anach.”’ 
4] Sam. 4-6. 
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shrine. This event marked the end of the first, the primitive, 
period in the history of the ark. 

I then endeavored to trace the history of the ark and of the 
various traditions concerning it, recorded in the Bible, in the 
second period of its existence, the period extending from its 
installation in the national sanctuary at Jerusalem until the 
Deuteronomic Reformation in 621 B.C., or perhaps even until 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem by the Babylonians 
in 586 B.C. I sought to show in particular that it was during 
this period, and beginning quite early therein, under the influence 
of evolving national religion and of prophetic doctrine, with its 
uncompromising antagonism to idols and related cult-objects, 
that the two former sacred stones or betyls of the ark came rather 
speedily to be reinterpreted as two stones still sacred, but sacred 
now only because of a newly arisen tradition, viz., that upon 
them were written the ten ‘‘words”’ of divine revelation.’ During 
this entire period the ark was manifestly regarded primarily as 
the container of the two stone tablets of the Decalogue. 

Thereupon I endeavored to determine the history of the ark 
in the third period of its existence, in post-exilic times. The 
conclusion was reached that actually there was no ark at all in 
the post-exilic Temple and that the authors of the Priestly Code 
had only a vague tradition of the ark and of its actual contents 
and nature. Therefore they could coin the fiction of an ark in the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and so impliedly in the post-exilic 
Temple, which was only secondarily, and in the most uncertain 
and obscure way imaginable, the container of the two tablets 
of the Decalogue, or rather of the “‘tablets of testimony,’’ as the 
the P authors termed them; primarily the ark was the throne 
upon which Yahweh sat as divine King in majestic solitude in 
the holy and holies, and into whose august presence no mortal 
might enter except the high-priest, and even that only once in 
the year, upon the annual New-Year's Day-Day of Atonement, 
and as the culminating rite in the peculiar ceremonies of this 
great day. Influenced chiefly by this principle of the transcen- 
dence and the consequent inaccessibility by mortal beings to this 


s Cf. also ‘‘Amos Studies, III,”’ 118 ff. 
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august deity and its obvious relationship to the inaccessibilty 
by ordinary mortals to the presence of the Persian king, recorded 
at least in persistent tradition, I drew the inference that this 
picture of Yahweh enthroned upon the ark and the attendant 
reinterpretation of the ark, no longer primarily as a container of 
the two sacred stones, but now primarily as the throne of Yah- 
weh, were evolved under Persian cultural influence, so potent 
in Judaism in the post-exilic period.’ The entire tradition of the 
ark in the post-exilic period and in the second Temple, as well 
as in the tabernacle in the wilderness of the Priestly Code, is 
theoretical and doctrinal, and has little foundation in historic 
reality. 

Shortly after the appearance of the article my attention was 
called by Professor Albright to a very important study by Pére 
Lammens entitled ‘Le culte des bétyles et les processions reli- 
gieuses chez les arabes préislamites,’’? the significance of very 
much of the material contained in which for the subject which 
I had under consideration was unmistakable. With the help of 
this new material, drawn entirely from the pre-islamic period 
of Arabic culture and religious practice, the close relationship, 
and in fact the relative identity, of which with much of the 
culture and religious belief and institutions of the pre-Canaanite, 
desert, nomadic or semi-nomadic Israelite tribes, and also with 


6 Subsequently, in ‘‘Amos Studies, III,’’ I established that the real source 
of this concept was a persistent and lively reminiscence of a golden image of 
Yahweh in human form, seated upon a throne and with feet resting upon a 
footstool, which stood in the d%bir, or inner shrine, of the Temple from its 
erection by Solomon until the reformation of Asa in 899 B.C. It was indubi- 
tably the figure of the august and inaccessible, enthroned Persian ‘‘king of 
kings” which revived this reminiscence of the ancient enthroned Yahweh and 
gave form and content to the picture of Yahweh, enthroned upon, or above, 
the ark, in the august and, to mortals, inaccessible solitude of the “holy of 
holies” of the tabernacle in the wilderness of the Priestly code. 

1 First published in the Bulletin de l'Institut francais d’archéologie oriental, 
XVITI (1919) and then reprinted in the volume of studies by the same author, 
L’Arabte occidentale avant l’Hégire, (1928), 101-179. The importance of this 
authoritative and well-documented study for the history of Semitic religions 
cannot be overemphasized. The article as first published was quite inaccessible 
to me; the reprint appeared only in the same year in which my own study was 
published. 
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much of the culture and religious belief and institutions of the 
present-day Bedouins, especially of the true, nomadic, camel- 
Bedouins, are beyond question, it has become possible not only 
to establish with complete certainty the large majority of the 
conclusions to which I had come with regard to the origin and 
history of the ark, but also to carry these conclusions further, 
and, as the result thereof, to solve other related and equally 
significant problems, those connected with the so-called ‘‘tent of 
meeting,’ and also with the much discussed and still quite per- 
plexing ephod; and with this to get a better knowledge of the 
most primitive concept of Yahweh and of the nature and manner 
of His earliest worship. 

Moreover, since the publication of my study in 1928 quite 
a mass of material bearing upon the ‘otfe has appeared, or at 
least has become known to me, material which, while perhaps 
not greatly expanding our knowledge of this strange object, none 
the less confirms most, if not all, of the conclusions with regard 
to it there reached and sets forth their significance for our partic- 
ular study so much more clearly and convincingly, that it is 
eminently worth while to consider anew the question of the ‘otfe, 
its nature and origin, and its relation, on the one hand, to the 
kubbe of the pre-islamic Arabs and, on the other hand, to the 
ark of ancient Israel. In so doing some repetition of material 
presented in my original article is almost unavoidable. 


II 
THE ‘Otfe 


The starting-point in the study of the ‘offe is the earliest account 
of this object given by Musil.* ‘The Ruwala have a structure 
made out of thin wooden boards, decorated with ostrich feathers, 
which is fastened upon the baggage-saddle of a camel. It is called 
abu shir al-markab. Only the Ruwala possess this. No other tribe 
has anything like it. As they believe, the abu zhir comes from 
Ruweil (the eponymous ancestor of the Ruwala) and is called 


8 Die Kultur, XI (1910), 8f.; quoted from Hartmann, “Zelt und Lade,” 
ZAW, 37 (1917-1918), 220 f. 
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abu shtir (pater aeterni saeculi) because it is passed on from gener- 
ation to generation through the ages. Abu ghiir is the visible 
focus... . of all the tribes of the zana-Moslems. Whoever has 
it in his possession is prince of all these tribes, and they are obli- 
gated to follow him in battle. Every year a white camel is sacri- 
ficed before it, with the words, ‘This is thy sacrifice, O Abu 
Zhfr!,’ and its blood is sprinkled upon the corner posts of the 
structure. In this abu zhir Allah takes pleasure in abiding and 
imparts directions to the tribes through external signs. Ofttimes 
the ostrich-feathers are supposed to tremble, although there may 
be no wind. Ofttimes the structure is believed to bow itself 
unceasingly to the right. This signifies kudrat min allah, ‘the 
power of God.’....If the camel bearing the abu ghir begins 
to move, the entire tribe follows it; where the abu zhiir lets itself 
down, there the camp is set up. Whenever the Ruwala are threat- 
ened by a powerful enemy and fear defeat (but only then), they 
bring the abu zhir, and with it at their head they attack the 
enemy.” 

Upon this description of the ‘offe I commented as follows: 
The points of similarity and manifest relationship between this 
strange object and the various Biblical traditions about the ark 
are almost startling. It too has the power of selecting the road 
it wishes to take, by driving the camel which bears it irresistibly 
onwards. It too leads its people through the desert and determines 
their nightly camping-places by causing the camel bearing it to 
kneel, implying thereby that there it desires to stop and remain 
for the night. It too imparts oracles and, in the interest of its 
tribe, declares future events. It too goes into battle with its 
people, especially decisive battle, when the very existence of the 
people is threatened, and gives them victory over their ene- 
mies .... Most significant of all these points of contact with 
the ark, Allah is thought to reside in the abu ghiir, if not perma- 
nently, then upon occasions when the tribe has need of him and 
his presence with them; .... and every year a sacrifice... . is 
offered to the abu ghir, or to the deity associated with it, and 
the blood thereof is sprinkled upon the corner-posts of the 
peculiar object, with the significant words, ‘“This is thy sacri- 
fice, O Abu Zhar.”’ 
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This parallelism becomes still more significant when we 
realize that Musil did not at the moment grasp the full signifi- 
cance of this peculiar object and its role in the life of the tribe, 
and particularly in its warfare, having been misled somewhat 
by the popular but incorrect interpretation of the name abu zhir. 
This was more clearly recognized by Hartmann? and Torczyner.*® 
The latter scholar quotes a verse, recorded by Curtiss,'* com- 
municated to him by a Ruwala-tribesman, 


Abu ed-Duhir will come unfailingly 
To help those who put on their equipment for war; 
And through him their horses become fear-inspiring. 


As Curtiss has pointed out, abu ghiir, according to these verses, 
plays exactly the role of a tribal deity, and particularly a deity 
who gives his tribesmen victory in war. Not improbably abu zhir 
was originally the actual name of the tribal deity of the Ruwala, 
which has, however, under the influence of official Islam, super- 
ficial though it be with the Bedouin tribesmen, been half for- 
gotten with the passage of time, and lingers on chiefly, if not 
entirely, in its association with this peculiar tribal cult- or 
war-object. 

In one other respect Musil’s description of this object, based 
upon the information then given to him, was somewhat inexact, 
in that it was claimed that this was the only object of its kind, 
and that no other people possessed anything like it. The full 
name of this object was communicated to Musil as abu shir 
al-markab. The.consideration given by him to the very important 
first half of the name has tended to detract somewhat from the 
consideration which the second half likewise merits. 

Markab connotes in Arabic a vehicle of any kind used for 
transportation, whether wagon, boat or beast of burden. Burck- 
hardt” is our authority for the fact that the Bedouin tribes of 


9 Ob. cit. 

10 “Die Bundeslade und die Anfange der Religion Israels,” Festschrift zum 
50-jahrigen Bestehen der Hochschule fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 26S. 

1 Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, XV; cf. also 
“The Book of the Covenant, I,” note 114. 

2 Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, 82 f. 
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the North Arabian desert actually possess several such objects, 
or at least did so a century ago. He says, “‘Some of the Aeneze 
chiefs use, in time of war, what may perhaps be styled the ‘battle 
banner’; for it is never displayed but in decisive and important 
actions, where the fall or the loss of it is regarded as a signal of 
defeat. The standard is of two sorts, one called merkeb (AS ys 
or the ‘ship’), consisting in two stands of wood, about six or seven 
feet high .... These are placed one opposite to the other on a 
camel’s back, so that above there is not more than a span’s dis- 
tance between them; but below they are sufficiently separated for 
a person to sit in the midst on a saddle, and guide the camel: the 
upper part of this standard is covered with black ostrich feathers. 

“The other sort of banner is called ‘otfe (4#e); this consists 
of two side pieces of board, of an oblong square form, about five 
feet high, ornamented like the other with ostrich feathers. Such 
is now used by the Teyar, the chief of Would Aly .... En 
Ibsmeyr and Ibn Fadhel have each a merkeb .... All the horse- 
men assemble around it; and the principal efforts of both parties 
are directed against the respective merkeb or ‘otfe of the enemy. 
A captured banner is borne in triumph to the tent of the victor- 
ious sheikh.” 

Likewise Wetzstein’s description of the ‘otfe® is of sufficient 
importance for this study to warrant its repetition. ‘“‘Should it 
develop that they become convinced that victory can not be won 
except by extreme measures, they have still in the ‘Otfa a final 
and in fact a very drastic means of inflaming the battle-spirit. 
The ‘Otfa is a lattice-work object, made of strong wood, four- 
cornered, of greater length than width, and almost oval in shape, 
which is fastened upon the back of a strong, decorated camel. 
The older the ‘Otfa is, the more it possesses the qualifications for 
serving as the palladium of its people; that of the Ruwala.... 
is said to be hundreds of years old. Before the beginning of the 
battle an especially handsome and reputable woman or maiden, 
if possible the one of highest rank within the tribe, adorned as a 
bride, unveiled, and, what has a peculiarly disturbing effect upon 


8 Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, X (1878), 389; 
quoted from Hartmann, ‘‘Zelt und Lade,’”’ 219 f. 
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the Arabs, with hair flying loose and neck laid bare, mounts the 
‘Otfa, rides in front of the first battle-line and halts before the 
elite of the army, the youth of the tribe, in order to direct toward 
them the Intich4, i. e., the solemn charge either to win the vic- 
tory or to die.... Thereupon the ‘Otfa advances upon the 
enemy and the battle begins. The greatest slaughter naturally 
takes place in the neighborhood of the ‘Otfa, towards the capture 
and defense of which the main efforts of both sides are directed. 
During the combat the occupant of the ‘Otfa, standing erect and 
turning now here, now there, spurs her fellow-tribesmen on with 
glance and gesture, with loud challenge and calling individual 
warriors by name, with praise and blame and the trilling sounds 
of the Zagrfita (the customary cries of joy of the attendants of 
the bride at weddings). Not infrequently the entire body of male 
youth has fallen beside the ‘Otfa. Likewise it is often captured, 
a fact which is remembered as a lasting humiliation for many 
generations. However, the beautiful woman, captured with the 
‘Otfa, is always treated honorably and is released for a ransom, 
but one of very great amount. The ‘Otfa remains as the trophy 
of the victor, if it is not recaptured by an attack upon the enemy’s 
camp.” 

Particularly significant for our study in this account of Wetz- 
stein is the fact that this object, which Musil heard designated 
by the descriptive title al-markab, Wetzstein must have heard 
called ‘otfe. This indicates that the two names are apparently 
used interchangeably, without the distinction between them 
which Burckhardt recorded. 

No less significant, however, is the procedure, here encount- 
ered for the first time, but which we will meet again and again, 
though almost always in slightly varying form, of the woman 
in the ‘offe when it goes into battle, into the very thickest of the 
melee, encouraging by word and gesture the warriors to fight on 
courageously, even to death. Here she is either a woman or a 
maiden of the very highest rank within the tribe, especially 
handsome and reputable, adorned as a bride, but unveiled, with 
hair flying loose and neck or, as we will see is really the case, with 
bosom, laid bare, manifestly a form of dress which ordinarily 
would be looked upon decidedly askance. 
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I shall not repeat here the description of the ‘otfe given by 
Lady Anne Blunt,™ but merely the significant inferences which 
I have drawn from it, first the fact that she describes the ‘otfe 
simply as ‘‘a gigantic camel-howdah,” and second that, when 
the Ruwala are about to migrate, the ‘otfe is the very last object 
which is loaded upon camel-back. Apparently this act serves as 
the signal for the tribe to set out upon its journey. 

The account of the ‘otfe given by Rogers,'’ however, merits 
repetition here. ‘“The sheikhs of the ‘Anazy tribes say that in 
ancient times every tribe had its ‘Atfah, which was regarded as 
the repository of its valour and honour, and was only made use 
of on occasions of unusually serious importance. When a tribe 
went to war with a powerful opponent, the ‘Atfah was placed on 
a strong and handsome camel, and was gaily and gorgeously 
decorated with ostrich-feathers, carpets, and embroidery work, 
and was surrounded by a band of warriors selected from among 
the bravest men of the tribe. In some tribes it was customary for 
a virgin, the daughter of one of the sheikhs, to take her seat under 
the canopy, and, by her singing, to incite the men to acts of 
bravery. Every effort was made and every precaution taken to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy; and, if the men 
engaged in fighting in another part of the field, or told off for the 
protection of the flocks or of the tents, perceived that the ‘Atfah 
was in danger, they would leave their occupation, abandoning 
everything to rally round the mysterious emblem for its protec- 
tion; for, if lost, the tribe was disgraced, and a new ‘Atfah could 
not be made until after a victory over the enemy who had pos- 
sessed himself of the original and the recovery of a remnant — be 
it ever so small a portion — of the old wooden framework. The 
captured ‘Atfah could not be used by the victorious tribe, and 
it was therefore generally destroyed after capture. This custom 
accounts for the fact that of all the numerous tribes in the Syrian 
desert only two now possess an ‘Atfah.”’ 

Upon this description of the ‘otfe I commented as follows: 
This account is of extreme importance. In the first place it gives 


4 The Bedoutins of the Euphrates, 351. 
*s In The Academy of March 31, 1883, 221 f., writing from Cairo. 
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further confirmation to the conclusion that the customary,though 
by no means invariable, occupant of the ‘offe was a maiden. And 
in the second place it too records that at one time the institution 
of the ‘otfe was quite common among Bedouin tribes... . A new 
‘oife could not be made indiscriminately to replace an old one 
which had been captured or destroyed in battle. The capture of 
an ‘otfe was regarded as such a supreme calamity that the tribe 
did not shrink from the most extreme efforts and sacrifices to 
protect it. The tribe whose ‘offe had been captured in battle was 
regarded as, and felt itself, disgraced and humiliated. Not until 
it had regained its old ‘otfe through victory in battle, could it hold 
its head high once more. A new ‘offe could be made only with 
at least a remnant of the old ‘offe as its nucleus. A captured ‘offe 
could not be used by its captors. Therefore, in order to forestall 
all possibility of its former tribe regaining it, or at least a portion 
of it, from which a new ‘offe might be made, symbolic of the 
restored power of the now conquered tribe, a captured ‘offe was 
usually destroyed. The inevitable result of such a practice must 
have been the gradual disappearance of the ‘otfe from among the 
Bedouin tribes... . 

But the question arises here; Why, if the old ‘offe were cap- 
tured, could not a new one be made to replace it, unless at least 
a fragment of the old ‘otfe was used as the nucleus for it? An 
answer altogether natural and of deep significance suggests itself. 
We have seen that, according to Musil’s direct account, Allah 
was believed to reside in the ‘otfe, if not permanently, at least 
occasionally. Moreover, other important evidence links this 
particular ‘offe of the Ruwala with Abu Zhfr, apparently the 
ancient, half-forgotten deity of this tribe. It is altogether prob- 
able that every ‘offe had similar associations, that it was regarded, 
in earlier and more primitive stages of its development, as the 
symbol, or even as the actual container, of the tribal deity. In 
such case its capture in battle would mean nothing other than 
this deity’s capture by his enemies. It would imply, on the one 
hand, his own weakness and impotence in comparison with the 
enemy tribe and its deity; and, on the other hand, it would imply 
that his old tribe was now without divine protection, was there- 
fore in truth divinely forsaken, weak and humiliated. We can 
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well understand, on the basis of this hypothesis, why a tribe 
would spare no effort and sacrifice to prevent the capture of its 
‘otfe, and would even leave its cattle and its tents, of course with 
the women and children in them, unguarded and at the mercy of 
the enemy, in order to protect its ‘otfe against capture. 

Above all, on the basis of this assumption of an original asso- 
ciation of ‘otfe and tribal deity, we can understand why a new 
‘otfe could be made only with a portion, no matter how small, of 
the old one serving as a nucleus. For the old ‘otfe must have been 
charged in its every part with the spirit or indwelling of a deity, 
in other words, with mana. And this mana could be communi- 
cated to the new ‘otfe only by contact with the old one, and par- 
ticularly if a portion of the old ‘otfe, charged with this divine 
essence, were built into the new one. From this nucleus this mana 
spread, until it completely permeated the new ‘otfe and endowed 
it with a divinity and power equal to, and in fact identical with, 
that of the old ‘otfe. Accordingly the complete destruction of an 
‘otfe by its captors made it absolutely impossible for its old owners 
to replace it. It must have meant to them and to their neighbors 
that they were a tribe entirely without divine protection, that 
they were therefore weak and impotent, held in light esteem by 
the surrounding tribes, and themselves dispirited and humiliated. 
It goes almost without saying too, just as Rogers states, that a 
captured ‘otfe could not be used by its captors. For, on the one 
hand, it had been the tribal deity of their enemies, and therefore 
could not be expected to bestow its divine-help and blessing upon 
its former foes; and, on the other hand, of what value would its 
help and blessing be to its captors, since in comparison with their 
own tribal deity it had proved of inferior strength and powerless 
to protect even itself from capture? To its captors it was of no 
avail whatever; but it might, despite its unquestionably divine 
nature, be destroyed by them with impunity. From such an 
impotent deity they had naught to fear. 

There is no need to repeat here the accounts of the ‘otfe given 
by Leachman” and Seabrook,'7 except to note that the latter, 


6 “A Journey in North-Eastern Arabia,” Geographical Journal, 37 (1911), 
267. 


17 Adventures in Arabia, 85 ff. 
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although not actually using the name, ‘offe, records the fact that 
various tribes employed this object when they went into battle, 
and that he gives a detailed account of the ‘offe of the Sirdieh, 
a small tribe dwelling east of the Djebel Druse, in which not one, 
but four, of the most beautiful, marriageable virgins of the tribe, 
dressed in crimson silks and adorned with all their jewels, occu- 
pied the ‘offe during the course of the battle. However, inasmuch 
as Seabrooke had his information from a secondary source, there 
may well be some inaccuracy in his statement that four maidens 
instead of the customary one, occupied the ‘otfe, and this all the 
more so since his actual narrative tells of the conduct of only one 
maiden within the ‘otfe. The other three were probably maidens 
who, as we shall see, quite often attended upon the girl in the 
‘otfe, but upon camels of their own. It is to be noted, however, 
that here too these were marriageable maidens, virgins, and of 
the best tribal families, and clad in their dearest finery, as if for 
their own marriage. 

Thus far the material bearing upon the ‘otfe and its use con- 
tained in my first study of this interesting object and its related 
objects and institutions. However, since the publication of that 
study in 1928 I have gathered quite a bit of additional material 
bearing upon the ‘offe, most of it corroborating fully and clari- 
fying materially the information already gathered and adding 
quite a number of new details of much significance. 

And first a record of the ‘offe of the Ruwala by Oliphant,’ 
made in 1881. ‘“‘One of the most interesting tribes on the Syrian 
border is the Roala .... They alone still retain the famous war- 
cradle which all the tribes once possessed. It is a sort of car, called 
‘uttfa’, composed of ostrich feathers; and before the tribe goes 
to war, the most lovely girl in it is selected, and placed, in the 
lightest possible attire, in the cradle, which is then put on the 
back of a camel. The silken strings by which the camel is led is 
then placed in her hand, and the warriors of the tribe pass before 
her. Whoever she selects as the leader of the camel becomes the 
leader of the host, which she accompanies, and is a prominent 
figure in the battles. If, in the war which follows, the tribe is 


18 The Land of Gilead, 122 f. 
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beaten and the war-cradle captured, it is deprived forever after 
of the privilege of possessing one. The Roala are the only tribe 
who still retain this singular distinction; but one or two Arabs 
whom I afterward spoke to on this subject told me they were 
not likely ever to lose it, as they now never perform the ceremony, 
or risk the capture of the cradle in battle.”’ 

This account should not be pressed too strongly since Oliphant 
too had his information not at first hand. There is some minor 
confusion in his narrative, and some of the details which he gives 
do not agree completely with later and much more authentic 
information about this particular ‘otfe, some of which has already 
been considered and other of which is still to be presented. These 
facts, however, are to be noted in this description of this object, 
that Oliphant’s source heard this particular object, which we 
know from Musil as abu guhiir and al markab, called by what was 
obviously the more generic and inclusive term, ‘offe; that it 
speaks of the maiden in the ‘offe as being lightly clad, manifestly 
with reference to the fact that in the course of her functioning 
during the battle, as we shall later see more clearly, she lays bare 
her neck and breasts; and finally, that she selects from among the 
warriors who defile before her the one who is to lead in the battle. 
Actually, as we shall see, there is only a half-measure of truth 
in this statement; yet it must recall to us the role of Deborah at 
the Battle of Ta‘anach, playing the role of the battle-maiden, as 
we have endeavored to show,’ and selecting Barak as the actual 
leader in the battle.”° 

Of fuller detail and greater significance is the account of this 
same object given by Jaussen.” ‘“‘Every tribe has its standard 
and its war-cry. The Eben Sa‘alan” have preserved the merkab, 
which is kept in the tent of the sheikh. ... Furthermore, the 
Eben Sa‘alan employ the merkab in a triumphal march, in which 
a large portion of the tribe participates, or in war. In this latter 
case the merkab, brought forth from the tent of the sheikh, is 


19 Op..cit., 112, £: 

aeshuct. 4.6:ff.; Ch.1o.02. 

3x Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 173 f. 

7 Actually he means the Ruwala, of whom the Eben Sa‘alan are the ruling 
family. 
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carefully decorated with ostrich plumes and all manner of shells; 
it is then placed upon a strong deloul richly caparisoned. The 
sheikh himself leads forth his own daughter, adorned as a bride; 
her long hair falls in heavy tresses upon her shoulders; she has 
put on her most beautiful dress; many necklaces are suspended 
about her neck; on her arms silver bracelets gleam; about her 
head ostrich plumes seem a veritable aureole. 

“Lightly she mounts the merkab and seats herself upon the 
triumphal throne. In her hand she takes the bridle so that she 
herself may guide the deloul and in some manner direct the affair. 
All about her the braves of the tribe arrange themselves in order 
to serve her as escort, determined to die rather than abandon the 
‘otfah, that is the merkab made ready and mounted for the battle. 
The battle begins; the efforts of the enemy concentrate about it 
(the ‘otfe); to capture it would constitute a complete victory and 
at the same time the forfeiture (of the ‘otfe) by the conquered 
tribe, which would lose permanently the right to employ a new 
one. But the defence is vigorous. Should the enemies succeed in 
pressing too near to the ‘otfah, its defenders with a stroke of the 
sword would hamstring the camel which carries it so that it 
would fall. Then, the combat having become desperate, the 
struggle goes on hand to hand under the eyes of the young hero- 
ine, who, standing at full length within the merkad, by her words, 
her cries and motions animates and stirs up the combatants. 

“Every year a camel is sacrificed by the chief on behalf of 
the merkab, the various parts of which ought to be anointed with 
the blood of the victim. The sheikh speaks the following words; 
‘O Allah! here is the camel for the merkab; may Abou’z-Zohor 
regard it with favor.’ ” 

Jaussen too himself never actually saw this merkab but had 
all his information indirectly. But inasmuch as his informer was 
a member of the clan of Eben Sa‘alan, and Jaussen himself an 
experienced and authoritative investigator of Bedouin life and 
institutions, his account of this object may be accepted without 
the slightest hesitation. Significant in it is first the fact that he 
designates it by both names merkab and ‘otfe, and that he like- 
wise heard the name of Abu Zhi associated with it; moreover, 
Abu Zhar, as Jaussen heard it used in connection with the ‘otfe, 
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was manifestly not the name of the object itself, but rather of the 
deity or divine presence thought to dwell in it or to be associated 
with it in some way. Annually a camel is sacrificed to Abu Zhar 
on behalf of the ‘otfe. Jaussen too emphasizes the fact that the 
maiden within the ‘offe is clothed and adorned as a bride. Finally, 
as we shall see in due time, his reference to the role which the 
markab or ‘otfe plays in triumphal marches or processions, in 
which the major portion of the tribe participates, is of great 
significance, while no less is the import of the statement that 
normally the ‘offe was kept in the tent of the sheikh. 
Curtiss too speaks’3 of the merkab, ‘‘a canopy resting upon 
four uprights and adorned with ostrich feathers, placed upon the 
back of a camel, beneath which the daughter or sister of the emir 
rides into battle, surrounded by at least five hundred chosen 
warriors. Should she be captured, the tribe could never bring 
another into battle.’ Actually Curtiss spent only two days among 
the Ruwala and obviously learned of the merkab only by hearsay 
and not at all by personal observation or actual experience. 
Otherwise he could not have described the merkab as being cov- 
ered with a canopy, for, as will soon be established with absolute 
certainty, just this piece of equipment the merkab of the Ruwala, 
in contradistinction to the ‘otfe’s of other tribes, did not possess. 
Furthermore, Curtiss seems to have confused the merkabd itself 
with the maiden in it, for, as has already been amply attested, 
it was the capture of the merkab, rather than of the maiden in it, 
which would have forbidden the tribe ever to substitute another 
for it.24 Unquestionably Curtiss’ confusion resulted from the fact 
that both the merkab and the maiden within it were called by the 
same name, ‘otfe, though whether he had himself heard this latter 
name applied to either the merkab or to the maiden, Curtiss gives 
no indication whatever. Elsewhere? he relates that ‘‘at the out- 
break of a war the Ruwala offer a sacrifice to their ancestor, Abu 


23 Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, 34 (not in the 
English original). 

74 Geyer (“Die arabischen Frauen in der Schlacht,” Mitteilungen der 
anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, XX XIX [1909], 148-155) follows Cur- 
tiss in this same confusion of terms and ideas. 

28 Op. cit., XV f. (likewise not in the English original). 
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ed-Duhfir, so that he might aid them in gaining the victory over 
their enemies. With the blood of the sacrifice they anoint the 
merkab, borne by a camel, in which the daughter or sister of the 
sheikh is carried into battle. She has clad herself magnificently, 
darkened her lashes with antimony, greased her hair and bared 
her bosom, so that, as the ideal of Arab femininity, she might 
incite the warriors to heroic deeds.’’ Of major significance in this 
account is that it completely substantiates the statement of 
Jaussen and of Oliphant that when going into battle the merkab 
is inhabited by a maiden, the noblest of the entire tribe, magnifi- 
cently clad and with bosom bared. 

An account by Canaan” gives certain additional details of 
importance. ‘‘The custom of el-‘utfeh still exists among some 
Bedouin tribes. In raids the noblest and most courageous girl of 
the tribe mounts a camel and takes a central position in the camp. 
The young men and warriors, all fully armed, pass and ask her 
to lead the raid. She remains motionless and silent until the most 
valiant group of the tribe arrives, which group she chooses as 
her protector (haiydlet el-‘utfeh). The camel is allowed to rise 
and the girl rides on, stimulating her party by fiery songs and 
speeches. As soon as the place of battle is reached the camel sits 
on the ground; the rider upon its back continuing to excite her 
people. Should her division retreat, she reproaches them with 
cowardliness and blames them with scorching words for leaving 
her to fall a captive in the hands of the enemy. A tribe whose 
‘utfeh is once captured has no longer the right to replace her. 
At present only the Rwala, a Bedouin tribe of Syria, has an 
‘utfeh.”’ To this account Canaan adds the note; ‘Such a girl is 
called ‘utfet el-hddadj, since the camel on which she mounts has 
a domed litter. The Liatneh Bedouin assured me that some 
Bedouin tribes of Transjordania still have an ‘uffeh.”’ 

This account contains some confusion and one or two inac- 
curacies, due no doubt to the fact that in all likelihood Canaan 
himself had never actually seen an ‘offe, and that all his informa- 
tion about it came from secondary sources. Unquestionably he 


% “Unwritten Laws Affecting the Arab Women of Palestine,” JPOS, XI 
(1931), 197. 
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is mistaken in his statement that the ‘otfeh was or is employed 
by the tribes in their raids or ghazi’s, for the procedure when 
such a raid is undertaken is not at all that which he describes, 
nor as a rule do such a considerable number of warriors partici- 
yate in a raid. Actually what he has in mind are important or 
decisive battles, in which the very existence of the tribe is at 
stake. Evidence of this has been presented already, and more, 
and that even more conclusive, will follow soon. Likewise his 
account confuses the ‘otfe itself and the maiden within it, a con- 
fusion natural however, since, as we have seen, the same name,, 
‘otfe, is actually applied to both. Of extreme significance, how- 
ever, are the two facts recorded in his footnote, that the girl is 
called ‘utfet el-hddadj, and that the camel which she mounts bears 
a domed litter. Here, for the first time, we have the word, howdag, 
the tent-like and curtained camel saddle in which women cus- 
tomarily ride, specifically linked with the ‘otfe;?7 and in addition 
thereto we have the explicit statement that the ‘otfe, as Canaan 
heard about it, had the appearance of a domed litter. The deep 
import of this will be developed later. But this much is alrcady 
clear, that in his description Canaan did not have at all the ‘otfe 
of the Ruwala in mind, even though he says that they are the 
only tribe which at present possesses one, for, as has been sug- 
gested already, and as will become clear very shortly, the ‘otfe 
or markab of the Ruwala had an altogether different shape and 
appearance than the ‘otfe which he describes. But this very fact 
renders his statement all the more significant for our study. It 
recalls the statement of Burckhardt that there were actually two 
varieties or forms of this object,?’ one called merkeb and the 
other ‘otfe. We will see that the designation of these two types 
of this object by these two distinguishing names is by no means 
so constant and absolute as Burckhardt seems to imply. In fact 
we have already learned that the two names seem to be used 
more or less synonymously, and that in particular both are ap- 
plied indiscriminately to the sacred standard of the Ruwala. 
None the less this much is certain, that the markab or ‘otfe appears 


27 Though, as we have seen, Blunt described the ‘offe as a “‘gigantic camel- 
howdah.” 
a8 Above, p. 160. 
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in what seem to be two distinct and rather dissimilar forms. And 
unquestionably the ‘otfe which Canaan described is of the type 
which Burckhardt has designated as merkab. 

Just as at first our fullest and obviously most authentic ac- 
count of the ‘otfe was that of Musil, quoted at the beginning of 
this section, so now our most complete and illuminating account 
comes from the same scholar in his most recent work.?? It is 
interesting to note that Musil’s acquaintance with the ‘otfe seems 
to have developed only gradually, for in his earliest work on the 
manners and customs of the Bedouin he manifested no knowledge 
of the ‘otfe whatever, except that implied in the single and, in 
the light of our present knowledge of the object, somewhat 
obscure statement, ‘‘The Shar lost their banner, el-bérak, in an 
unsuccessful battle with Ibn Sa‘lan. It was borne by the ‘Atfa’. 
‘Atfa’ means a fully matured maiden who, adorned with her best 
ornaments, sits upon a good riding-camel, swings the banner and 
with words and lashes drives the animal into the midst of the 
enemy. She is surrounded by the chosen men of her tribe, who 
must defend her; for should she be captured the battle is lost 
and the tribe may never again carry with them either ‘Atfa’ or 
banner.’’3° From this account it is clear that in 1908 Musil had 
only a vague and inaccurate knowledge of what the ‘offe really 
was, and that in this account he too has confused the maiden 
with the ‘otfe proper, since the name, ‘offe, was, as we have seen, 
likewise applied to her. By 1910 Musil’s knowledge of the true 
nature of the ‘offe, or at least of the merkab of the Ruwala, was 
much more complete and authentic. In his latest work his inform- 
ation about both ‘otfe and merkab has expanded greatly. And 
first of all, his account of various ‘otfe’s other than that of the 
Ruwala. 

Describing the procedure in important and decisive battles, 
he says,3! “‘The fight called mand@h, as distinguished from the 
razw or raid for booty, is very different. When a stronger tribe 
wants to possess itself of the territory of a weaker or to increase 
its fame... ., it moves with all its herds and tents into the terri- 


19 The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New York, 1928. 
30 Arabia Petraea, III, 377. 
31 The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 540 f. 
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tory occupied by the latter, ....and finally encamps near the 
main camp of the enemy. The tents form as a rule two long 
rows....; in front of them, within rifle shot, stands the tent 


of the leader and a few others belonging to his retinue... . 
Before the attack, the men on foot sometimes hide by the war 
tents. The cavalry attempts to drive the enemy to them and 
within rifle shot .. . 32 These warriors are accompanied by the 
prettiest women and girls of the camp, who, with their bosoms 
bared and hair loosened, keep shouting: ‘‘He who runs away 
today shall never receive anything from us; ali jeSred al-jowm 
mé leh ‘endana hakk.’’33 Their inspiring high-pitched cries, zararit, 


32 | have here omitted from this account of the ‘offe this sentence, ‘Before 
the attack the tribal emblem Abu-d-Dhur is fastened to a camel which walks 
in the midst of the bravest youths on horseback.”’ I cannot escape the impres- 
sion that this sentence does not really belong here, and that it was interpolated 
by Musil unwittingly. For while it is clear that in his main account he described 
the general procedure with the ‘otfe of the Bedouin tribes, and not specifically 
that of the Ruwala, the reference to Abu-d-Dhur can contemplate only the 
Ruwala specifically. Moreover, were this sentence original, it would certainly 
imply that this tribal emblem, Abu-d-Dhur, which is fastened to a camel, is 
something quite apart and distinct from the ‘Atfa, the fancy litter, also borne 
by a camel, and that in these decisive battles there were therefore two parallel 
objects of the same kind and class serving precisely the same purpose. Such 
is certainly not the case. It must be therefore that the sentence which I have 
omitted was inserted by Musil inadvertently and confuses, and even misrep- 
resents, the actual facts. ; 

33 The import of these words of the women in battle is obviously that the 
coward and fugitive shall never enjoy the privilege of marriage and sexual 
relations with them. Impliedly the thought or hope of such relations with these 
women, the most attractive within the camp, should serve as a stimulus to the 
warriors to fight intrepidly nor refrain from even the most extreme sacrifice 
of courage. This too is obviously the purpose of the baring of the breasts by 
the woman in the ‘offe, when going into battle surrounded by the warriors of 
the clan or tribe. This is borne out by a number of battle songs which Musil 
recarded. The Tiyaha warriors, going into battle, call to their maidens: 


Loosen your braids, loosen them: 
Lay bare your breasts completely. (Arabia Petraea, III, 3) 


A Géheni woman, seeing her husband flee in battle, and unable to induce him 
to turn about, sang: 


Whoever desires my love 
Must press forward, when the coward fears. 
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are heard for a great distance. In order to raise the courage and 
steadiness of his warriors the chief orders the ‘Atfa’, a fancy 
litter, to be placed on a she-camel and the handsomest of the 
girls to take her place in it. Throwing off her kerchief the maiden 
loosens her hair, unfastens the string holding together the dress 
under the throat, and seats herself in the litter. Her female com- 
panions, likewise, mount she-camels and shouting zardrit hasten 
to join the melée in order to encourage their relatives and friends. 
If it is impossible to withstand the superior strength of the enemy, 
they call out to the girl on the ‘Atfa’ to conceal herself, as the 
capture of the ‘Atfa’ by the enemy would mean the greatest 
disgrace for both the reigning kin and the whole tribe.” 

He recounts the following incident which happened among 
the Beni H4led, a tribe which camped by the Persian Gulf in 
the territory of al-Hasa, whose chief was Turki eben Hmejd eben 
‘Arej‘er: ‘“Turki’s herds were suddenly attacked by the Fziil, a 
kin of the Zefir tribe. Responding to the alarm cries, the riders 
hastened to defend the herds but encountered superior numbers 
and were slowly beaten back to the camp. In order to raise the 
courage and perseverance of his warriors Turki had a fancy litter 
fastened to a she-camel, in which his daughter had to seat herself. 


He may sip my lips till they be dry 
Without concern for my husband’s nose. (ibid., 390) 


Elsewhere Musil records this battle-song: 


Helli-d-dwajeb Loosen the plaits of thy hair, 
hellihén Loosen them; 

w-etla‘'t nhidec And uncover thy breasts 
kellihen Altogether. 


Upon this he comments: ‘‘Dwdjeb are a girl’s hair plaits. She usually keeps 
them covered with her kerchief. Hallat ad-dwajeb is said of a girl who has 
thrown the kerchief off her head and has unplaited and loosened her hair. This 
is done only by girls or young women accompanying the men into battle.” 
(Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 565). 

Elsewhere (ibid., 562) he says: ‘‘Towb al-rawa’ is a woman’s dress unbut- 
toned below the throat. It hangs loosely over the shoulders, disclosing both 
the throat and the breast. Thus the girl, who in a perilous fight encourages 
the men to persevere, arranges her dress.” 

34 Ibid., 214 f. 
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A virgin sitting in fancy litters and inciting warriors to fight is 
called ‘Atfa’, the same name being also applied to the litters. 
Throwing aside her kerchief, loosening her hair, and unfastening 
the clasp which held the shirt below her throat, she placed herself 
in the litter. Her girl friends, likewise, mounted she-camels and 
rendering at the top of their voices the sounds called onomato- 
poetically zardrit, mingled in the thickest of the fray. For a while 
they succeeded in bracing up the courage of both their kin and 
friends, but the superiority of numbers soon told. Fighter after 
fighter began to disappear, some being killed, many wounded; 
of others, again, the tired mares refused to obey any longer. 

“Finally the ‘Atfa’ and her female companions found them- 
selves among the tents again. When it became certain that the 
enemy would capture the tents, the girls called to the ‘Atfa’ to 
hide, as it would be the greatest insult to the reigning family as 
well as to the whole tribe should the enemy capture the ‘Atfa’ 
too. Turki’s daughter drove her animal in front of her father’s 
tent, compelled it to kneel, jumped off and, unhooking the litter, 
tried to pull it inside; but the tent was already surrounded by the 
enemy, shouting: ‘Seize the ‘Atfa’, seize the ‘Atfa’.’ Thoroughly 
frightened, the girl called on the ‘Arej‘er kin to help her, tenka 
Gl ‘arej‘er, but their battle cry sounded only in a few places and 
at great distance. 

“Seeing herself deserted by her own kin, the ‘Atfa’ caught 
sight of Fejsal and his son sitting in the men’s compartment of 
the tent with their servants, and appealed for help to them.” 
Fejsal and his men were strangers from a near-by village who 
chanced to be visiting the camp at the time of the attack. They 
responded immediately to the call of the ‘Atfa’ and drove off 
the enemy. The sequel of the incident, interesting though it be, 
has no import for our study and so need not be repeated here. 

Elsewhere3s Musil tells of a peculiar and seemingly portentous 
dream which the commander of a raiding troop of the Ka‘az‘a 
had. He then continued: “Before long he attacked the MesAlih, 
drove out their defenders, and, entering the camp by force, 
found himself before the chief’s tent where the ‘Atfa’ litter was 


35 [bid., 396 f. 
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standing, in which in times of danger the prettiest girl used to 
be seated in order to encourage the defenders to fight bravely 
and hold their ground. A cushion, bedd, such as is laid under the 
litter when fastened on the camel’s back, was lying beside it, 
and also a long rope, gedi, made of palm pith, hung down from it. 
Then at last did the comrnander understand the meaning of his 
dream. Laying the cushion, bedd, on the saddle of a strong she- 
camel, with the help of his comrades he placed the litter there, 
fastening it with some straps, making it tight with the gedi rope, 
and rejoicing that he had taken from the MesAlth clan their most 
precious possession, for once the ‘Atfa’ litter is lost it must not 
be used again.” 

Again: ‘““Rakan eben Meglad led out his DahAamke to resist 
an attack of the ‘Amarat. Recognizing, at last, their inability 
to oppose the superior strength of the enemy, RakAan’s comrades 
chained themselves to the camel carrying the ‘Atfa’ litter. They 
fell to a man, the camel was also killed, and the ‘Atfa’ taken by 
Eben HaddAl, the commander of the ‘Am4rat.”’ , 

Later in his valuable book? Musil records the following poem 
or song: 


Nesmijjeten taréah lena 
w-helw razzat ‘idaha 
malbisah rt§ an-na‘am 
w-mdellelen ka‘tidaha 
raktsaha damm al-hamar 
w-al-bizr tal’ enhtidaha 


A beauty is leaning towards us, 

And how prettily she stands up in her litter 
In ostrich feathers dressed; 

She rides on a camel with gay trappings. 
Stained by red blood is she, 

And her breasts appear like lead bullets. 


To this Musil appends the comment: ‘‘A young girl, with her 
breasts bared, sits in a fancy litter and during the fiercest fighting 


36 Tbid., 546. 
37 Ibid., 559 f. 
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encourages her countrymen to persevere.’’33 The name, ‘o/fe, is 
not used here, but that this litter was an ‘offe is established with 
certainty by the picture of the beautiful maiden, standing erect, 
in the litter, borne by the gaily decorated camel, while she her- 
self is adorned with ostrich feathers, in other words, is clothed 
as a bride,3? and has her breasts bared; she is stained with blood, 
i. e., she has driven the camel into the midst of the battle. 
These various accounts make clear that, contrary to the 
opinion which we have encountered frequently, the institution 
of the ‘otfe has by no means practically disappeared from among 
the present-day Bedouin, so that only the Ruwala still preserve 
it, but that quite a good many clans and tribes still employ it.*° 
Basically the ‘otfe seems to be a clan, rather than a tribal, em- 
blem, and to be generally regarded as belonging to or at least 
in the immediate custody of the ruling chieftain or house of the 
the clan or tribe, since it is kept regularly either in or in immed- 
iate proximity to the tent of the prince or main chieftain. More- 


38 Cf. also Musil’s account of Turkiyye, the daughter of the chief of the 
Fedan, when these were attacked by the Ruwala (Jn the Arabian Desert, 14 f.). 

39 So also Jaussen; above, p. 167. 

4¢ Thus Guarmani (Northern Najd: A Journey from Jerusalem to Anaiza 
in Qasim, 34 f.), writing in 1864, says, ‘‘I do not find ootfe any longer in use in 
the Neged. In Syria, only the Biscir of the Emir Heidal and the Ruola of 
Sceilan use it.” To this Douglas Carruthers, editor of the 1932 edition of 
Guarmani’s work, appends this note: ‘‘Otfa, like the Markab, a sort of battle- 
banner, consisting of a wooden cradle, ornamented with ostrich feathers, borne 
on camel-back. It leads the tribe in battle, and is then occupied by a Badawi 
maiden, ‘“‘the living standard of her tribesmen in battle,’’ who inspires the 
warriors to deeds of valour. According to Burckhardt this ancient custom was 
dying out, even in his day and is doubtless now extinct. The last one in use 
belonged to the Ruwalla.”” The evidence which we have gathered establishes 
firmly that, at least so far as the Ruwala are concerned, Carruthers was mis- 
taken in his assumption that the use of the ‘otfe has completely died out; cf. 
especially Raswan’s detailed account of the ‘otfe of the Ruwala, published in 
1935, and therefore practically contemporaneous, given below. Probably more 
correctly Haefeli (Die Beduinen von Beerseba, 156 and note 229), whose account 
of the ‘otfe otherwise adds little to our knowledge, says: ‘‘This custom was 
practiced generally by the Bedouins in the days of marauding expeditions and 
enemy attacks. However, now with the gradual dying out of these practices 
it too is rapidly disappearing, and today in this section almost nothing is heard 
of it any more.” 
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over; we have found the opinion expressed more than once that 
in very remote times all Bedouin tribes or clans possessed each 
its own ‘otfe. 

Likewise the following additional facts constantly present 
with the ‘otfe have come to light; 

1. It is a kind of camel-saddle or howdag, occasionally, if not 
usually, of tent-like shape, with a domed top, and is regularly 
adorned with ostrich feathers. 

2. There are definite intimations that originally every clan 
or tribe had its own ‘otfe, and that in some way the clan or tribal 
deity was associated with it; something of this original divine 
nature and power seems still to linger in the ‘offe. 

3. The maiden within the ‘offe is always one of the most beau- 
tiful of the tribe and of noble lineage, frequently, if not custom- 
arily, the sister or daughter of the chieftain himself. 

A. She is usually, if not invariably, a virgin, and is arrayed 
as a bride, adorned in her best finery and especially decorated 
with ostrich feathers, and is attended, as a rule, by other maidens, 
mounted each upon her own camel. 

5. She is looked upon, for the moment at least, as a person or 
being of superhuman nature and authority, equalling at least, 
if not actually surpassing, that of the chieftain himself and occa- 
sionally, so it seems, even exercising the right to choose the 
military leader in the impending battle. Her person is inviolable, 
either by her own people or by the enemy, if she be captured. 

6. When first mounted in the ‘offe she seats herself as if en- 
throned, as it were; but when actually going into the battle, 
she stands erect, with hair flying loose, straining to her full height, 
and bares her breasts" in the sight of all the warriors of her tribe, 


4« With this may be correlated the efda-chant of the Tiyaha warriors when 
preparing for battle, cited above (note 33) (recorded by Musil also in Arabia 
Petraea, III, 375): 


Let down thy hair, let it down, 
And lay bare thy breasts completely. 


Even though the Tiyaha today have neither ‘offe nor markab, there seems to 
lurk in this chant a definite reminiscence of former days when they did possess, 


such an object. 
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and by her appearance, her gestures, and above all her cries, 
excites and stimulates them to superhuman efforts and sacrifices, 
even to the point of the death of the very last warrior. 

7. The authority, honor and independence of the princely 
house and also of the clan or tribe are bound up with the posses- 
sion and retention of the ‘offe; these are forfeited. if the ‘offe is 
captured, and can be regained only with the recapture of the ‘otfe. 

8. When captured the ‘otfe is deposited at the tent of the 
chief of the victorious tribe. Probably to forestall as completely 
as possible the potential regaining of a captured ‘otfe the victor- 
ious tribe usually destroys the ‘offe of its enemy promptly. In 
this procedure it is encouraged by the seemingly well attested 
principle, that it itself can make no use nor derive any advantage 
from the possession of its enemy’s ‘offe. 

9. A new ‘otfe can be made to supplant an old one only by 
using as its nucleus a fragment of the old ‘offe, in which, impliedly, 
as we have seen, something of the mana or supernatural or divine 
spirit of the old ‘otfe abides, and from which it may, of course, 
spread to the new structure. 

10. The ‘otfe is employed only in major battles, where the 
very existence of the clan or tribe seems at stake, never in minor 
skirmishes nor on raids. It is also employed when the tribe is on 
the march from one camping-place to another or from one 
pasture-ground to another, and occasionally also in formal tribal 
processions and similar movements. It is always borne by a camel 
of fine appearance and great size and strength, usually white 
in color. 

11. Inasmuch as both litter itself and maiden within it bear 


# Canaan, “‘Die ‘Azazime-Beduinen und ihr Gebiet,”” ZDPV, 51(1928), 
114. Among the Ruwala white camels, called wazgha’, are the most prized. 
(Musil, Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 548). To meet white 
camels is a good augury (Guarmani, op. cit., 10). We have seen (above, p. 158) 
that each year the Ruwala sacrifice a white camel to Abu-d-Dhiair. In a cunei- 
form text coming from the last quarter of the eighth century B.C. (published 
by Winckler in transcription and translation in Altorientalische Forschungen, 
I, 465) we read that Samii, one of the conquered Arab queens, gave one hund- 
red and sixty-four white camels as tribute to the Assyrian conqueror. It would 
seem that, even in that relatively remote day white camels were thought by 
the Abar nomads to have an especial value or significance. 
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the same name, ‘otfe, they seem in principle to beidentified with 
each other and to partake of the same nature and powers. 

12. Very clear intimations exist that the ‘offe itself is regarded 
as possessing something of an innate, supernatural power to 
select the spot for the decisive battle or the road which the clan 
or tribe should take, and tadrive the camel which bears it undevi- 
atingly along this road, whether this lead into the heart of the 
battle or to the next nightly camping-place. 

13. Closely related to these particular functions are certain 
powers of divination which the ‘offe seems to possess, and also 
the fact that, among some tribes at least, a sacrifice is offered 
annually to, or on behalf of, the ‘otfe to the clan or tribal deity, 
or his modern equivalent, thought to dwell in, or to be associated 
with, it. 

That the sacred litter of the Ruwala is merely one, out- 
standing and particularly notable example of the ‘offe, and not 
at all a peculiar object of altogether different character and 
category, despite its seemingly somewhat unusual shape and 
appearance, and its particular name, Al-Markab, is beyond all 
question. This conclusion is confirmed by Musil’s most recent 
and fullest account thereof.# ‘‘The Rwala have no flag of their 
own. They go on raids without any special device; but when 
waging war, whether of aggression or defense, that endangers 
the whole tribe, they take with them a special kind of litter- 
called Abu-d-Dhfr or al-Markab. This is perhaps the old deco- 
rated litter, ‘Atfa’, destined originally for the prettiest girl, who 
used to lead the tribe to the decisive battle. But there is nobody 
now who can remember that a girl ever sat in it.4 The Markab 
litter is constructed of stout poles, the frame being about 90 
centimeters high, 270 centimeters long at the top, and 190 centi- 
meters long and about 50 centimeters wide at the bottom. All 
the poles are wrapped round with ostrich feathers; to the upper 
poles are tied twelve short pegs, zerdniZ, with plumes of bent 
ostrich feathers, ralab. To be loaded, the Markab is placed in 
the litter called harag, and this is tied to a camel with ropes, 
mecarib .... 


43 Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 571-574. 
44 For a refutation of this statement see below, pp. 183-186. 
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AL-MARKAB 


Reproduced from Musil, The Manners end Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
with the ready and generous permission of the author and of tht pub- 
lisher, the American Geographical Society. 


“The Rwala believe that the litter is called Abu-d-Dhiar, 
Father of Indefinite Periods of Time, because it is inherited from 
generation to generation, from age to age, min gilen tla gil, and 
that it will last forever. Al-Markab forms the visible token of 
princely power, and therefore this litter remains in the prince’s 
tent all the time, in the part of the tent reserved for the women; 
here it is guarded, day and night, both by the prince himself and 
by his slaves, against everybody and especially against the 
prince’s nearest kinsmen. For, if a revolt breaks out in the reign- 
ing kin against the prince, his opponents attempt first of all to 
snatch the Abu-d-Dhir away from him, as he who has this em- 
blem of the whole tribe in his possession must be recognized as 
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AL-MARKAB 


Reproduced from Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
with the ready and generous permission of the author and of the pub- 
lisher, the American Geographical Society. 


their prince. Should the enemy at war with the Rwala succeed 
in capturing the Abu-d-Dhair, the respect for it would be entirely 
lost, and the Rwala would not use it again. To carry this litter, 
when the tribe migrates, an especially strong and docile camel, 
usually one of white color, is selected. The animal then, asa rule, 
walks between the laden camels and the herds, thus forming the 
center of all the migrating families. 

‘“‘When attacked by an enemy in force on the march, the best 
fighters at once surround the Abu-d-Dhfr to protect it. If it seems 
that the enemy will push back the fighters resisting his attack 
and that he will break through to the pack camels, the com- 
mander of the chosen troop of fighters (called sanam) who defend 
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the Markab will take the camel carrying this symbol by the rein 
and lead her at the head of his troop against the enemy. The 
sanam are accompanied by girls seated on she-camels, who 
encourage the men to persevere, and behind them follow the 
women who threaten to beat to death any one who deserts the 
Abu-d-Dhfir and flees. So far no enemy has succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Rwala sufficiently to take the Abu-d-Dhiir away from 
them. The prince, it must be said, is very prudent — the more 
dangerous the region through which the tribe has to pass when 
migrating, or where it encamps, the nearer together stand the 
tents of the various camps. 

“When the Rwala engage in a war of al-manéh,* during which 
they move with all their herds and tents into an enemy’s terri- 
tory, the camel carrying the Abu-d-Dhfir walks at the head of 
the whole tribe, surrounded by warriors who follew every move- 
ment of the camel with closest attention. They belive that Allah 
gives signs by means of the Abu-d-Dhiir, from which the out- 
come of the fight can be foretold. Sometimes, in a dead calm, 
the ostrich feathers adorning the Abu-d-Dhiir begin to flutter. 
At other times the litter leans to the right or left, but suddenly 
straightens itself, remains quietly upright, and then rocks a few 
times from side to side. All this, the Rwala think, happens by 
the power of Allah, kudrat min allah, who sends them help, ‘endje, 
from al-Markab, where he is believed to seat himself for a while. 
The waving of the feathers and the straightening of the Abu-d- 
Dhar are signs that Allah has touched it with his power. 

“After each victory a camel is killed before the Abu-d-Dhir 
in honor of Allah. This is also done every year, even if the Rwala 
have had no war to which the Abu-d-Dhiir had to be taken.” 

Later in his book# Musil gives an account of a bitter and 
critical war between the Ruwala and their arch enemies, the 
Beni Sabr, reenforced by the Hwétat and the Sararat, in which 
the Ruwala with all their forces invaded the territory of their 
enemy. In this connection he speaks of the Abu-d-Dhar “‘rocking 
on a camel ahead of their first column, the rest following in the 


4S I. e., a battle or war of major character, in which the very existence of 
the tribe is at stake; cf. ibid., 540 f. 
© Ibid., 604-606. 
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customary order.’’ Again‘? he quotes a long poem describing the 
reactions of the poet to a decisive battle fought between the 
Ruwala and the MuntifeZ, in which the following stanza 
occurs; 


gawna sabéh wa-réebow awldd sa‘lin 
hammdajet al-Merkab ‘an allt baradha 


In the morning they came, and Sa‘lan’s youths mounted 
their horses 
To protect the Markab from all who might desire it. 


To this he has appended the following note: ‘‘Al-Markab is sacred 
to all the Rwala. Should they lose it once only, should it be cap- 
tured by the enemy, they would not be allowed to procure a new 
one, the emblem of their unity would be lost, and they would 
think that Allah had deserted them.’’ Elsewhere** he cites a poem 
in which Al-Markab is used metonymically for Prince an-Nfari, 
the head of the Ruwala, and therefore the custodian of the sacred 
litter. He likewise cites a case where a member of another tribe 
“ran into the tent of Prince Sattam, grasped one of the poles of 
the merkab litter, and shouted: ‘I stand under the protection of 
this pole, and nothing shall part me from it. By Allah’s light and 
by Allah’s right in this camp I put myself under thy protection, 
OsSattam.; — 

The most recent account of the sacred litter of the Ruwala+? 
records its existence in 1926, its nature, history and the manner 
of its use, by one who was privileged to observe it very closely 
and to acquaint himself with it authoritatively. Occasionally 
the author seems to distort matters slightly and even to draw 
somewhat upon his very fertile imagination in striving for ro- 
mantic effect; but in the main his picture is unquestionably 
authentic. And inasmuch as in a number of details, and especial- 
ly in two which are of extreme importance, he differs materially 
from data recorded by Musil, it is worth while to present his 


47 Ibid., 623 ff. 
48 Thid., 631 f. 
49 Raswan, Black Tents of Arabia, 75-78. 
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account in full. He recounts the migration of the entire Ruwala 
tribe, consisting of some thirty thousand persons with approxi- 
mately three hundred thousand camels, from their own grazing 
territory into that of the remotely kindred but bitterly hostile 
Aneze tribe, the Fid’an. Their own country had been devastated 
by an extreme drought; pasturage and water had disappeared 
almost completély-; the camels were dying by the hundreds and 
the people themselves were thirsting; the very existence of the 
entire tribe was hanging in the balance. No recourse remained 
for them but to force their way boldly into the rich grasslands 
of their enemies, bordering upon the upper Euphrates. At this 
particular moment this procedure was doubly dangerous, since 
the Fid’an were merely awaiting the opportune moment to 
inaugurate war upon the Ruwala. After describing the slow 
migration from day to day, the difficulties in maintaining the 
camels, the chief wealth of the Ruwala, and other experiences, 
mostly bitter, incidental to this great migration, Raswan con- 
tinues: 

“At the head of the advancing nation, in front of the center 
of the first line, strode one fawn-colored camel, bearing on its 
back a singular structure, adorned with hundreds of small tufts 
of black ostrich feathers and barbaric decorations. The large 
framework of acacia wood was balanced and secured on a saddle 
of special design. It was the Markab, the ‘Ship’, also called Abuw- 
Duhur, ‘Father of the Ages’— the Ark of Ishmael. It is the altar 
before which the Bedouins for centuries have made their votive 
and thank-offerings. There is only one such Ark in al! Arabia. 
For ages past it has moved from tribe to tribe, as one conquered 
the other. The Ruala had held it now for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, and to them it has become the symbol of their unity 
and their emblem of war,— the tribal Great Banner, as it were. 
This ancient and hallowed standard, the Ruala will tell you, has 
been moved by the spirit of Allah at critical periods in their 
history, especially in grave and decisive conflicts, to reveal to 
them when and where to face the enemy and join battle. 

“This day, too, they expected to see God’s presence and pro- 
tection revealing themselves in mystic signs from the old frame 
on the camel's back. 
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“Tra’d ibn Sattam’* hurried with me to the sacred Standard, 
which rose high above the travelling-litters. We made our way 
through an agitated throng. The buzz of women’s and children’s 
voices intermingled with the grunting and complaining of laden 
camels. On nearer approach I noticed a group of women afoot, 
threading their way to the standard; they waved their head- 
cloths and kept up a high-pitched chant. They were escorting 
a young woman, walking sedately in their midst. It was Tuéma. 
Her beautiful, serene face was radiant and aglow with health. 
Her eyes under their long lashes were grave and devout, but she 
had a bright glance for Tra’d Ibn Sattam, who had chosen her 
out of all the Ruala maidens for the signal honour of riding in 
the Markab, and on recognizing me her cheeks dimpled with 
a smile. 

“When Tuéma and her train of women had come up with the 
camel which bore the tribal symbol, a tall powerful animal led 
by aslave, she ran by its side for a space. The trilling and waving 
of the women rose to a joyous frenzy. Suddenly Tuéma broke 
away from her retinue, and with a running start grasped the 
camel’s shoulder-girth and climbed nimbly on to its back and 
into the Palladium. In the left fore-corner of the sacred structure 
was a seat with a footrest, and on this she composed herself, 
enthroned on high like a desert queen above her people. There- 
upon, she untied her head-cloth and her glorious tresses fell over 
her shoulders. At a sign from her, the escorting women, who had 
continued to walk beside the camels, climbed up again to their 
several litters. 

“From the midst of the migrating multitude now came the 
sounds of shots fired in jubilation, and soon tribesmen were 
galloping forward ‘from all directions. They assembled and in a 
body raced toward the Markab, Faris*t at their head. Amidst 
the thunder of hoofs and the glint of carbines, there arose the 
wild chant of the young men as they pressed around their queen. 

“Tuéma had risen and stood erect in the lofty frame. Her 
face became transfigured in an ecstasy of joy. Suddenly she put 


s° Acting as tribal chieftain in the temporary absence of the regular prince, 
Fuaz, the grandson of Prince An-Nari ibn Sa‘lan, of Musil’s day. 
st The destined husband of Tuéma. 
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both her hands to her throat and tore open her dress and broke 
into jubilant song. With bared breast she rose, straining her 
supple body until she was poised high above the ark, holding 
aloft a bunch of snow-white ostrich plumes. She looked like a 
goddess —- the bravest and most beautiful maiden of her great 
tribe. She cried to the youths words of passionate eloquence. 
She inflamed them with warlike ardour. She exhorted them to 
remember the heroes who once had chained themselves to this 
Standard by means of the iron shackles of their mares, so that 
they might not leave their queen, but defend her to the last 
breathy ss 2 - 

“Tra’d ibn Sattam took the leading rope of Tuéma’s camel 
from the slave and led her past the marching tribe. For all the 
dire distress, a festive.spirit animated the whole people. It was 
a festive day, for the Ruala had a queen again — a virgin in the 
sacred ark; and under her symbolic leadership they pressed 
forward to their destiny.” 

Elsewhere’? Raswan gives the following history of the Markab: 
“To the Bedouins of Arabia, the Markab has a significance such 
as the Palladium had to the Trojans. They all hold the belief 
that the possession of this symbol, much like the Israelitish ‘Ark 
of the Covenant,’ means safety and power to the tribe holding it, 
while its loss spells disaster to the tribe and its subsequent dis- 
persion. The Ruala have held it uninterruptedly for nearly a 
century and a half, but even today the sight of ‘Ishmael’s camel- 
throne,’ with the chosen maiden sitting on it in times of war, 
will inspire them to greater heroism. The warriors composing 
its guard of honour are the picked troops of the tribe. They vouch 
for its safety with life and limb; they are, above all others, the 
heroes of Arabia. 

“Before coming into the keeping of the Ruala, the Markab 
was held by the Amarat. More precisely, it was in the possession 
of the Ibn Hadhdhal family of that tribe until 1793. In that year 
the Wuld ’Ali, a tribe in alliance with the Ruala, made war on 
the Amarat. Jidua ibn Mubadir, a Rueyli then visiting the Wuld 
"Ali, took part in the campaign. At the height of the decisive 


2 Op. cit., 110. 
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battle, so the tale is told, this Rueyli, with permission from the 
Wuld ’Ali chieftain, flung himself on the horsemen guarding the 
Markab (with the Amarat maiden enthroned in it), cut his way 
through single-handed, and with one blow of the sword cut off 
one of the legs of the camel bearing the emblem of the tribe, and 
brought it to the ground. With the sudden overthrow of the Holy 
Standard, the resistance of the Amarat also broke down and, 
terror-stricken, they suffered a crushing defeat .... 

“After the defeat of the Amarat, the sheykh of the Wuld ’Ali 
presented the Markab, and with it Jidua’s sword, now famous, 


ss Of this famous sword another legend, accounting for its origin and 
unique character, is recorded by Raswan (op. cit., 111 f.). “Of Jidua’s sword 


— Thu’l-Hayyatu — ‘‘the-one-endowed-with-life”— there is also an older 
legend.... 
“In the fifth century of the Hegira .... when the ’Anaza Bedouins were 


still grazing their camels south of Teyma at the Jabal Bird, it happened on the 
sacred pilgrim’s road to Mecca from Damascus. Janda ibn Mubadir, an 
ancestor of Jidua, was travelling with his clan toward Khaybar.... One 
still dark night ....the air was suddenly filled with a terrific roaring. A 
mighty thunder-clap rent the sky, the ground trembled and swayed, and the 
whole world seemed to be tumbling... . From the midst of the dark heavens 
above there broke forth a light that shone over the quaking earth with swiftly 
growing brilliance, until in a moment it had equalled the luminous power of 
the noonday sun and surpassed its heat. It blinded men and beasts. The earth 
split; a sound of hissing, tearing, and crashing beyond the power of description 
filled the air, and a sulphurous smoke hung over the scarred earth. 


‘When morning dawned it was found that many persons had been struck 
dead....A crater-like scar marked the place where an unusually large 
meteorite had buried itself. In addition, a number of men and camels had dis- 
appeared without trace into the bowels of the earthicatrcn 


“Janda ibn Mubadir and his war-mare.... lay dead before the wreck 
of his torn and partly burned tent.... 


“Some years afterwards some bolder spirits among the Bedouins nerved 
themselves to examine the hole torn in the earth. To their joy, these Bedouins 
discovered that the rift, widened and cleared by them, began to fill with water. 
Bir er-Ra’ad (the Thunder Fountain) they named the well. During the excava- 
tion, they found small fragments of the splintered ‘messenger-from-the-sky.’ 
A son of Ibn Mubadir took one such fragment from the meteor and fashioned 
from it a sword two and a half feet long. It gleams today as it did then, as if 
it were brand-new. It is of a bluish tint without one rust stain, and fine silvery 
wavy marks run down the precious blade, which is as light as a feather. A silver- 
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to the Ruala, since it was a Rueyli who had overthrown the 
Markab and thus brought about the victory ot the Wuld ’Ali. 
Since then this sacred emblem has been in the hands of the 
Sha’lan family and has accompanied the Ruala in ali their vic- 
torious wars, a symbol of their dominant position among all the 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia.” 

The language of this account seems somewhat figurative and 
extravagant, and due allowance must be made therefore. The 
designation of the Markab as an altar, as the ‘‘ark of Ishmael,’ 
likened to the ancient ark of Israel, and as ‘“‘Ishmael’s camel- 
throne,’ must, of course, not be taken too literally, although, 
as we shall see later, even these terms are by no means without 
import for our study. The same holds true of Raswan’s designa- 
tion of the maiden within the Markab as a goddess. 

In two exceedingly important details Raswan’s account of 
the Markab differs from those of Musil and of the other travellers 
presented earlier in this study. His statement that the Markab 
was held originally by the Amarat and was taken from them in 
battle in 1793, almost one hundred and fifty years ago, contra- 
dicts absolutely the testimony of all the other records that an 
‘otfe, taken in battle, cannot be used in any way by its captors, 
but is regularly destroyed. It is difficult to believe that Raswan’s 
statement can be entirely correct. He may have misunderstood 
his informant somewhat, or else he allowed his romantic urge 
to lead him a bit too far in spinning out his fascinating story of 
the capture of the Markab. Raswan gives not the slightest inti- 
mation that he knew aught of ‘offe’s in general and of the seem- 
ingly invariable principles underlying their nature and use. The 


smith of Damascus made a handsome hilt and an equally handsome scabbard 
for it, and another artist engraved the blade with Arabic runes in gold. 

“The Sword-of-Janda-and-Jidua’ is thus, in the truest sense, a gift of 
heaven, and that is why it is called also ‘The Sword of God’ and ‘The Life- 
endowed One’.”’ 

Needless to say, this legend cannot possibly be historical. None the less 
it evidences the extreme reverence with which the Ruwala regarded this object. 
In the course of the ceremonies which celebrated the marriage of Faris and 
Tuéma this sword was held over the head of the bride during the wedding 
procession. We shall have occasion later (in the continuation of this study in 
HUCA, XVIII) to compare this legendary sword with the sword of Goliath. 
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Markab is the only object of its kind with which he manifests 
the slightest acquaintance. Therefore it need not be too sur- 
prising that he should record a tradition which contradicts one 
of the basic principles of the ‘offe. Furthermore, it would be 
startling indeed if the occasion of the capture of the Markab by 
the Ruwala could be fixed at this comparatively remote date with 
such precision as Raswan offers. 

Moreover, two bits of evidence, recorded by Musil and cited 
in ‘the quotations already given from his writings, tend to refute 
Raswan’s statement. Musil heard the tradition from his inform- 
ants that the Markab had come to them from Ruweil, their 
traditional, eponymous ancestor. This implies, of course, that 
Musil’s informants believed that the Markab had been in their 
possession from the very origin of their tribe, and that accord- 
ingly they knew naught of a tradition that it had once belonged 
to some other tribe and had only from that source passed into 
their possession. There is no reason whatever to question that 
Raswan records accurately enough all that which he actually 
saw with his own eyes. But in the recording of traditions and 
other information gathered by hearsay or by systematic investi- 
gation undoubtedly Musil, with his rich experience and thorough 
technique, is the more reliable and authoritative chronicler. 

In addition, we have from Musil the account of the capture 
of the ‘otfe of the Daham&e, with the implication that it was 
immediately destroyed, by the Eben Hadd4l clan of the ‘Amarat, 
the very tribe and clan which, according to Raswan, had been 
the original possessors of the Markab up to 1793. It is hardly 
likely that within a period of less than one hundred and fifty 
years the established procedure of this tribe and of its immediate 
neighbors with regard to ‘offe’s in general and of the Markad in 
particular, would have undergone such a radical change, viz., that 
less than one hundred and fifty years ago the principle would 
have obtained among them that a captured ‘otfe or Markab could 
be retained by its captors and regarded as a divine force among 
them working in their behalf, while today they hold that such 
a captured shrine must be destroyed by its captors. For these 
reasons Raswan’s account of the passing of the Markab from the 
Amarat to the Ruwala, particularly with the obvious retention 
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of all its orignal powers and authority, seems exceedingly doubt- 
ful; and yet it may not be dismissed too completely, and that 
all the more so since we shall, in the course of this study, have 
a close, partial parallel to such a procedure with an ‘offe. 

On the other hand, despite Musil’s statement that no one can 
remember that a maiden had ever ridden in the Markab, there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt the accuracy of Raswan’s 
thrilling account of the placing of Tuéma, his heroine, therein; 
for this was not something of which he had merely heard a rumor 
or a tradition, but something which he saw with his own eyes, 
in fact an episode in which he was a certain, even though a minor, 
actor. Even making due allowance for some slight exaggeration 
in the account in order to heighten the romantic interest of his 
narrative, there can be no question that on this most critical 
occasion, when the very existence of the entire Ruwala tribe was 
at stake, when it, in sheer desperation, was invading the grass- 
lands of its arch-enemy, and the decisive battle seemed most 
imminent, recourse should be had to this tribal palladium. All 
the sources other than Raswan have agreed that the Ruwala 
actually took the Markab with them into battle only on the very 
rarest of occasions, although the evidence is likewise ample that 
this was done on one or two occasions of which record is pre- 
served, when the situation was not altogether critical. Actually 
there is no positive evidence that it was not customary for a 
Ruwala maiden to occupy the Markab on these rare occasions. 
We have heard only from writers who preceded Raswan that no 
one seemed to remember any occasion when this had been done. 
But inasmuch as this was the regular practice when the ‘otfe went 
into battle; inasmuch too as, as has been said, Raswan had appar- 
ently no knowledge whatever of ‘otfe’s in general and of the 
regular procedure with them, he could hardly have imagined the 
incident of Tuéma riding in the Markab; and finally, inasmuch 
as he was actually present at and a participant in the episode, 
there seems not the slightest ground for rejecting the evidence 
which he records. 

From all this it is apparent, what the various accounts have, 
without exception, intimated, that the Markab of the Ruwala 
was an ‘otfe, possessing all the qualities and attributes of an ‘offe. 
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In the most literal sense therefore the statement, so oft repeated, 
that no tribe other than the Ruwala possesses an ‘offe, is alto- 
gether incorrect. We have had ample evidence that within com- 
paratively recent times, and no doubt still today, quite a good 
many clans and tribes do possess ‘offe’s of their own, all with 
practically the same nature, purpose and power. Actually, how- 
ever, the statement seems perfectly true that no tribe other than 
the Ruwala possesses such an ‘offe. So far as our evidence goes, 
although we must admit that this is after all none too extensive 
and decisive, this is the only ‘offe which has its own proper name, 
Al-Markab, or even more fully, Abu Zhir al-Markab. It is like- 
wise, so far as we can see at present, the one ‘otfe with which a 
deity, or what seems to have been a deity originally, viz., Abu 
Zhar, is definitely associated. It is regarded with reverence by 
all the zana Muslim, i. e., the two very large tribes of the Ruwala 
and the Wuld ‘Ali, one of the two main divisions of the great 
tribal group, the ‘Aneze;5* in other words it enjoys respect from, 
and authority among, a far larger group than any other ‘offe of 
which we have record today. Moreover, it seems to be of utmost 
antiquity, a consideration which naturally enhances its reputa- 
tion not a little. And the record of decisive victories in battle and 
attendant triumphs gained by the Ruwala is likewise a mighty 
factor in justifying the statement that none of the other present- 
day Bedouin tribes of Arabia Petraea possess such an object. 
Moreover, there seems good reason to believe that the Markab 
differs in form and appearance quite decidedly from the ordinary 
‘otfe. Burckhardt has recorded the fact that there are two related 
objects, one called merkab and the other ‘otfe. However, he seems 
to have confused the two, for his description of the ‘offe applies 
rather to the merkab, and, on the other hand, his description of 
the merkab applies rather to the ‘otfe. Actually we have heard 
the name, merkab, applied only to the ‘offe of the Ruwala, and 
that always with the article, quite as if this were really, not a 
common, but a proper noun, Al-Markab, the name or specific 
designation of this one particular ‘o/fe. But if then this one par- 
ticular ‘otfe of the Ruwala be the only one which deviates from 


34 The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 46. 
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the customary tent-like form of the ‘otfe, with the domed top, of 
which Canaan speaks, then in another, very decided and signifi- 
cant respect, viz., that of form and appearance, this ‘otfe of the 
Ruwala is unique; and this too justifies the statement that no 
other tribe possesses anything quite like it. And yet it is an ‘otfe 
none the less. 

Moreover, in connection with this unique ‘offe of the Ruwala 
we note again, in summary, that it is associated with Abu Zhir, 
either a deity himself, or else a traditional name which developed, 
either by direct transmission or perhaps by corruption of the 
original name, from some old, almost entirely forgotten tribal 
deity, that at times Allah himself is supposed to take his place 
within the Markab, that regularly every year and likewise after 
each victorious battle in which it participates, a white camel is 
sacrificed to the Markab, or better to Abu Zhi, associated with 
it, and the blood of the sacrifice is smeared upon the framework 
of the Méarkab. We note too the various, supernatural, semi- 
divine, or even completely divine powers, which the Markab 
possesses; it gives the signal for starting upon a migration and 
likewise the signal, and indicates the spot, for camping; it also 
frequently selects the site for the impending battle; it imparts 
oracles; it gives victory in battle; oaths may be sworn by it; the 
possession of it by a family establishes their title to princely 
authority within the tribe. It participates in formal tribal pro- 
cessions, and, occasionally at least, a virgin, the most beautiful 
and high-born maiden of the tribe, arrayed as a bride, the ‘Otfe, 
as she too is called, occupies it, and for that moment sits 
enthroned in it, upon a seat on its left side, as if she were a queen 
or a goddess, leading her people either on the march or into battle 
or in formal, tribal processions. The capture of this ‘otfe in par- 
ticular would constitute an irreparable loss. It could never be 
replaced; and with it the honor and authority of the Ruwala, 
and within the tribe itself of the ruling family of Ibn Sa‘aldn, 
jealously preserved through many generations, would be gone 
forever. We might almost say that the very existence of the entire 
tribe, at least upon the plane of dignity, self-respect and au- 
thority so highly esteemed by them, is inseparably bound up 
with the possession and retention of this peculiar object. It is 
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indeed the palladium of the tribe. Finally we note the tradition, 
however none too well attested, that the maiden within the ‘offe 
or Markab selects the warrior who is to lead in battle against the 
enemy from among the defenders of the sacred shrine. 

So much then for the ‘offe.s# We may now proceed to a brief 
consideration of the mahmal. 


Ill 
THe Mahmal 


That the mahmal too was a kind of ‘offe playing a particular role, 
is beyond all question. This is apparent from every description 
of it. Maundrels5 pictures the mahmal, as he beheld it in 1699 at 
Damascus, about to set out for Mecca in the annual pilgrimage 
caravan, thus; “This is a large pavillion of black silk, borne by a 
huge camel; and on every side reaching to the ground it is adorned 
with gold fringes, and the camel ornamented with large ropes 
of beads, fish shells, fox tails, etc. Under this pavilion the Alcoran 
is placed with great solemnity, together with a new rich carpet, 
which the grand signior sends every year to Mecca, for the cover- 


54a The name, 4alez or dake seems to defy etymological explanation. 


The basic meaning of the stem, cake, is ‘‘to bend,” then ‘‘to incline; to fold.”’ 
(Lane, op. cit., 2079-2082). May (“Ephod and Ariel,” AJSL, LVI [1939], 49), 
quoting a personal communication from Sprengling, calls attention to the fact 
that “a derivative of the root from which ‘utfa comes is used for one of the 
divining or gambling arrows (of the pre-islamic Arabs), said by authors to be 
that one of the three (in the ancient Arab game of Meisir) which neither wins 
nor loses’; cf. also Lane, op. cit., 2081b to Wd she, The connection of this idea 
with the ‘otfe is anything but clear. Perhaps in this connection, however, atten- 
tion may be called to Musil’s statement (above, pp. 158, 182), that at times Abu 
Zhiir is believed to bow itself unceasingly to the right, and that this procedure is 
portentous. Actually dake (Lane, op. cit., 2081a) has the meaning, “‘an inclin- 
ing,” or even apparently, “that which inclines.’”’ But at the best this would 
be but a precarious etymological explanation of the term; yet none better 
suggests itself. 

ss A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, in A Compendium of the Most 
Approved Modern Travels (1757), I, 104. 
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ing of Mahomet’s tomb; and the old one is brought back in 
return, which is esteemed of inestimable value. The beast which 
carries this sacred treasure, is exempted from bearing burdens 
for ever after.” 

Doughty writes as follows:5¢ “‘I might sometimes see heaving 
and rolling above all heads of men and cattle in the midst of the 
journeying caravan, the naked frame and posts of the sacred 
Mahmal camel which resembles a bedstead, and is after the 
fashion of the Beduish woman’s camel-litter.5?7 It is clothed on 
high days with a glorious pall of green velvet, the prophet’s 
colour, and the four posts are crowned with glancing knops of 
silver. I understand from grave elders of the religion, that this 
litter is the standard of the Haj, in the antique guise of Arabia, 
and yet remaining among the Beduw; wherein, at any general 
battle of tribes, there is mounted some beautiful damsel of the 
sheykhs’ daughters, whose generous loud Alleluzas for her people, 
in presence of their enemies, inflame her young kinsmen’s hearts 
to leap in that martial dance to a multitude of deaths.’’ Upon 
this I have remarked in my earlier work that the comparison 
which Doughty makes here between the mahmal of the pilgrim- 
caravan to Mecca and the ancient Bedouin ‘offe is suggestive 
indeed and leads to significant conclusions. It should be borne 
in mind that the mahmal of both these passages is that of Syria. 

The Egyptian mahmal is described by Rutters® thus: “A 
mahmal (more correctly, mihmal) is literally a ‘carrier’— a con- 
trivance in which things are carried. The mahmal which is sent 
annually to Mekka from Cairo is a cubic box-like contrivance, 
measuring five feet in all three dimensions, constructed of a 
wooden framework covered with richly embroidered red brocade. 
This is surmounted by a conical tent-like top, of the same mater- 
ials, which is some five feet high. At the apex of the conical top, 
and at each upper corner of the.box, is a large gilded silver orna- 
ment, surmounted by a crescent. The bottom of the mahmal is 
so constructed as to allow of the contrivance being easily mounted 
on the saddle of the camel which bears it. 


56 Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, 61. 
57 T.e., a howdag. 
58 The Holy Cities of Arabia, I, 168 f. 
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““Mahmals similar to the Egyptian, but less magnificent, were 
formerly sent annually to Mekka by the Sultan of Turkey, with 
the Damascus caravan; and earlier, by the Caliphs of Bagdad; 
by the Imams of the Yemen; by Ibn Rashid, Prince of Hail; by 
the Sultan of Darfur; and, upon occasion, by the Maharajah 
of Hyderabad.” 

Lane’s description’? of this same mahmal is more detailed 
and informing: : 

“Tt is a square skeleton-frame of wood, with a pyramidal top; 
and has a covering of black brocade, richly worked with inscrip- 
tions and ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts upon a 
ground of green or red silk, and bordered with a fringe of silk, 
with tassels surmounted by silver balls. Its covering is not always 
made after the same pattern with regard to the decorations; but 
in every cover that I have seen, I have remarked, on the upper 
part of the front, a view of the Temple of Mekkeh, worked in 
gold; and, over it, the Sultan’s cypher. It contains nothing; but 
has two mus-hafs (or copies of the Kur-4n), one on a scroll and 
the other in the usual form of a little book, and each enclosed in 
a case of gilt silver, attached, externally, at the top.... The 
Mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which is generally indulged 
with exemption from every kind of labour during the remainder 
of its life. 

“Tt is related that the Sultan Ez-Zahir Beybars, King of 
Egypt, was the first who sent a Mahmal with the caravan of 
pilgrims to Mekkeh, in the year of the flight 670 (A.D. 1272), or 
675; but this custom, it is generally said, had its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne. Sheger-ed-Durr (com- 
monly called Shegeret-ed-Durr), a beautiful Turkish female slave, 
who became the favourite wife of the Sultan es-Saleh Negm-ed- 
Deen, and on the death of his son (with whom terminated the 
dynasty of the house of Eiyoob) caused herself to be acknowl- 
edged as Queen of Egypt, performed the pilgrimage in a magnif- 
icent ‘hdédag’ (or covered litter), borne by a camel; and for several 
successive years her empty hédag was sent with the caravan 


39 An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (3rd 
ed.), 404 f. 
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merely for the sake of state. Hence, succeeding princes of Egypt 
sent, with each year’s caravan of pilgrims, a kind of hédag (which 
received the name of ‘Mahmal’ or ‘Mahmil’), as an emblem of 
royalty; and the kings of other countries followed their example. 
The Wahhdabees prohibited the Mahmal as an object of vain 
pomp; it afforded them one reason for intercepting the caravan.”’ 

Upon this I commented: This is the description of the Egyp- 
tian mahmal. It is clear that Lane has given here, and in au- 
thoritative manner, the traditional account of the origin of 
this peculiar institution current in Cairo in the 19th century. 
According to this tradition the institution of the mahmal is only 
approximately six hundred and fifty years old. The authenticity 
of this tradition is strongly questioned by Snouck Hurgronje,°° 
who points out that in addition to this mahmal from Cairo, and 
likewise the one from Damascus, to which Maundrel and Doughty 
refer, there were in ancient times various other mahmals, repre- 
senting the various parts and lands of the Moslem world and the 
princes who ruled over them. The mahmal from Irak played an 
important role in the history of Mecca in 1320, but forty-nine 
years after the traditional date of the origin of the Egyptian 
mahmal, and the mahmal from Yemen played a similar role in 
1380; and, as Snouck Hurgronje remarks, this was certainly not 
the first mahmal which had come to Mecca from Yemen. In the 
light of these facts he asks very pertinently how it is possible that 
all the rival princes of Moslem states should have hit upon exactly 
the same method of representing themselves in the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, so very soon after the custom had been instituted by 
the Egyptian princess. He is therefore inclined to believe that the 
institution of the mahmal must have had some different and more 
ancient origin. He furthermore cites De Goeje,** who suggests 
the possibility of some relation between the ‘otfe, the mahmal and 
the old Arabic custom of carrying portable shrines upon a 
journey or into battle... . Snouck Hurgronje likewise cites the 
custom still observed in Djiddah, the sea-port of Mecca, that in 
the celebration of their folk-festivals the people of the different 


60 Mekka, I, 83 f. 
6« Mémoires d'histoire et de géographie orientales?, No. 1, 180. 
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quarters of the city make mahmals, each quarter having its own 
festival and each its own mahmal, and each trying to outdo its 
rival quarters in the fabrication of its mahmal. These facts are 
significant. They point to the conclusion that the folk-tradition 
of the origin of the mahmal, cited by Lane, is altogether unau- 
thentic, and evidences no’ more than that the institution is of 
such antiquity that its true origin is entirely unknown to the 
modern Muslim. Note should be taken too of the fact, repeat- 
edly stated, that the mahmal is the symbol of royalty. 
Moreover, the facts cited by Lane, that, no matter how the 
details of the external adornment of the Egyptian mahmal may 
vary from year to year, two details are constant, viz., the repre- 
sentation of the Ka‘aba, or the Temple at Mecca, and the sus- 
pension of the two copies of the Koran upon the front side of 
the mahmal-cover, coupled with the additional fact that, despite 
the Egyptian tradition that Sheger-ed-Durr occupied the first 
mahmal, none the less all mahmals are entirely empty, points to 
one significant conclusion, viz., that originally the mahmal, 
whatever its earliest name among the Arabs may have been, 
was the litter in which the deity of the tribe or tribes to which 
it belonged was thought to ride upon the many wanderings of 
the nomad tribe. Nay more, since the mahmal in the present day 
appears only in the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, a difficult and 
dangerous journey indeed, particularly in ancient, and in fact 
until quite recent, times, the thought suggests itself, that origi- 
nally the mahmal was believed to be the actual guide of the 
pilgrim-caravan through the difficult and dangerous desert; it 
was thought to be the divine power which selected the road which 
the caravan must take, in order to arrive in safety at its destina- 
tion. The peculiar, sacred character of the camel which bears the 
mahmal tends to confirm this hypothesis. And perhaps some 
slight additional confirmation thereof may even be found in the 
tradition that it was a woman, and a princess at that, who was 
the first occupant of the Egyptian mahmal; for, as we have seen, 


6 This too is the implication of the information gathered by Doughty 
from “‘grave elders of the religion,” that the mahmal is “in the antique guise 
of Arabia.” 
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the regular occupant of the ‘offe was a maiden, and always one 
of the noblest maidens of the tribe. Unquestionably there is much 
probability to De Goeje’s correlation of mahmal and ‘otfe. 

This conclusion is confirmed by certain additonal considera- 
tions, all pointing to the original conception of the mahmal as 
being of divine character, or at least as possessing divine powers. 
This is evidenced by an interesting account by Lane of how upon 
the occasion of the return of the mahmal to Cairo, after having 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, during the procession of 
the sacred object through the streets of Cairo he ventured to 
draw near and not only touch, but actually lay hold of, the 
fringe of the mahmal and walk beside it in this position for some 
distance. He was eyed with suspicion by the guard but was not 
interfered with. Other pious Moslems were permitted only to 
touch it with their fingers, which they thereupon kissed. This 
privilege which Lane thus arrogated to himself was regarded by 
his Moslem friends, to whom he revealed the experience, as a 
manifestation of unusual divine favor to him. Just to touch the 
mahmal imparts baraka or divine blessing. This is likewise the 
implication of Doughty’s statement: “To rub and kiss the 
black stone built in the Kaaba wall is even now Mohammedan 
religion; in like wise you may see poor devout men in the northern 
Arab countries throng to kiss the mahmal camel, returned from 
Mecca; and how they fervently rub their clothing on him.” 

Burckhardt’s account of the mahmal,*+ not cited in my prev- 
ious study, supplements Lane’s account in some important 
respects and in others even contradicts it. “The Mahmal.... 
is a high, hollow, wooden frame, in the form of a cone, with a 
pyramidal top, covered with a fine silk brocade adorned with 
ostrich feathers, and having a small book of prayers and charms 
placed in the midst of it, wrapped up in a piece of silk. When on 
the road, it serves as a holy banner to the caravan; and on the 
return of the Egyptian caravan, the book of prayers is exposed 
in the mosque El Hassaneyn, at Cairo, where men and women 
of the lower classes go to kiss it, and obtain a blessing by rubbing 


6 Travels in Arabia Deserta, XI, 511. 
64 Tyavels in Arabia, II, 49-51. 
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their foreheads upon it. No copy of the Koran, nor anything but 
the book of prayers, is placed in the Cairo Mahmal. The Wahabys 
declare this ceremony of the Hadj to be a vain pomp, of idola- 
trous origin, and contrary to the spirit of true religion; and its 
use was one of the principal reasons which they assigned for 
interdicting the caravans from returning to Mekka. In the first 
centuries of Islam, neither the Omeyades nor the Abassides ever 
had a Mahmal....I believe tHe custom to have arisen in the 
battle-banner of the Bedouins, called Merkeb and Otfe, which I 
have mentioned in my remarks on the Bedouins, and which 
resemble the Mahmal, inasmuch as they are high wooden frames 
placed upon camels.” 

The first matter of significance in this account is the insist- 
ence that the book in the mahmal was not a copy of the Koran, 
but rather a book of prayers and charms. Inasmuch as the pub- 
lication of Burckhardt’s book preceded Lane’s studies by a num- 
ber of years, it is clear that Burckhardt is not seeking to refute 
Lane’s statement that in the mahmal there were two copies of 
the Koran, one in book and one in scroll form, but rather that 
he was endeavoring to correct a tradition which must have been 
current in his day, and to which manifestly, a few years later, 
Lane gave full credence. Without questioning in the least the 
general accuracy of Burckhardt in recording the facts and data 
which he saw or heard, in a matter as specific as this undoubtedly 
preference must be given to the account of Lane, whose oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining the facts with regard thereto were so 
much larger than those of Burckhardt.% 

Significant in Burckhardt’s account of the mahmal is the fact 
that he found it decorated with ostrich feathers, obviously in 
much the same manner as, as we have learned, the Markab is 
decorated. Likewise his statement that on the road, i.e., of 
course, the road to Mecca, it serves as a holy banner to the 
caravan, agrees with our inference that we have here a reminis- 
cence of the mahmal acting as the divine guide of the hag through 
the desert and selecting the road which the caravan was to travel 


6; Maundrell too has attested that a copy of the Koran was placed in the 
mahmal. We will have another striking parallel to this procedure later (below, 
Du222). 
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until in safety it would reach its appointed goal. Even more 
significant is the explicit statement that the Wahhabys sup- 
pressed the mahmal just because they regarded it as of idolatrous 
origin, i. e., undoubtedly as having its origin in the pre-islamic 
religious practice of the ‘‘Days of Ignorance’; this confirms our 
previously expressed inference. 

Likewise of importance is Burckhardt’s statement that neither 
the Omeyades nor the Abbasides had a mahmal, and that it was 
introduced only by Beybars, Sultan of Egypt about A.H. 670. 
This last is, as we have seen, the popular tradition, likewise 
recorded by Lane, the historic authenticity of which we have 
seriously questioned. Furthermore, as we shall see, Burckhardt’s 
statement that the Omeyades did not employ a mahmal must 
be qualified to a slight degree. But if his general statement be 
correct, then we would be compelled to infer that in all likelihood 
the Wahhaby contention that the mahmal had its origin in the 
idolatrous practices of the pre-islamic Arabs is correct, that with 
the rise of Islam the use of the mahkmal or its pre-islamic ante- 
cedent was quickly suppressed by the Omeyade chalifs, in much 
the same manner and for precisely the same reasons as the 
Wahhabys suppressed it for a brief period near the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and have suppressed it again in quite 
recent years,” but that the memory of it, and even its use in folk- 
custom also, persisted steadily, with the result that eventually 
its sanctioned and official use in approved Islamic rites was 
revived about 670 A. H. However, it is apparent that in so doing 
the mahmal, or its antecedent, whatever it may have been, was 
thoroughly Islamized, so far as this was possible, by the substi- 
tution of the copy or, more precisely, the two copies, of the Koran 
for the object or objects which may have occupied the pre- 
islamic antecedent of the mahmal, and by imposing a representa- 
tion of the Ka‘aba upon the outside, front portion of the covering. 
Otherwise, as we shall see, the institution has survived and per- 
sists in a form and manner of use which approximates very 
closely what must have been the form and manner of use of its 
pre-islamic antecedent in the “Days of Ignorance.”’ 


6 Cf. Buhl, article Mahmal, in Encyclopedia of Islam. 
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Finally, of significance in Burckhardt’s account is his direct 
and unqualified identification of the makmal with the ‘otfe and 
Markab of the present-day Bedouin. 

Rogers’ description of the makmal,*7 quoted in full in my 
previous study, may be repeated here in part, for illuminating 
corroborative evidence. “It is a large frame of wood, capable of 
being carried by a strong camel. When in the procession it is 
covered with a green veil, richly embroidered with ornaments 
and inscriptions in gold thread, and with heavy fringes and 
tassels. It is surmounted by silver-gi't knobs at the top and four 
corners, and a copy of the Kur4n in a silver-gilt case is suspended 
from the top. Lane states that in his time the covering was black; 
but certainly for many years past it has been green....The 
mahmil contains nothing.” 

This account confirms Lane’s statement that the book sus- 
pended in the mahmal is a copy of the Koran, although it seems 
to know of only one copy thereof suspended in the mahmal instead 
of the two, of which Lane speaks. Its statement that the veil 
or covering of the mahmal was green, instead of black, as Lane 
beheld it, corroborates the account of Doughty, cited above.® 
As Doughty remarks, green is the prophét’s color; its use is still 
the peculiar prerogative of the traditional descendants of the 
prophet. Manifestly a certain implication of sanctity attaches to 
the use of this color for the covering of the mahmal today. But 
this in turn raises the question, what may have been the color 
of the pre-islamic antecedent of the mahmal. 

Finally, Rogers says that ‘‘when in the procession it is covered 
with a green veil.’’ Doughty too says, “‘it is clothed on high days 
with a glorious pall of green velvet.’’ These two statements imply 
clearly that only on important, sacred occasions is the mahmal 
covered with this green veil, that ordinarily it proceeds without 
this covering. This is corroborated fully by a statement of 
Burton,” ‘On the line of march the Mahmil, stripped of its 


67 In The Academy of March 31, 1883, 221 f. 

68 This veil or covering of the mahmal is not at all the same as the covering 
for the Kaaba, likewise carried in the Egyptian hag caravan, with which it 
is frequently confused; cf. Buhl, op. cit. 

69 Pilgrimage to Al- Madinah and Meccah (Memorial ed., 1893), II, 65, note 3. 
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embroidered cover, is carried on camel-back, a mere framework.” 
This framework, as the accompaning illustration shows clearly, 
is somewhat box-like in appearance, with the four sides and the 
bottom necessarily present constantly, but with the top open. 
In fact elsewhere? Burton says, ‘“‘The often described ‘Mahmil’ 
is nothing but a Syrian Shugduf, royally ornamented.” In its 
bare form, without the veil covering, the mahmal seems to be 
box-like in the shape of its lower structure and also to have in 
general something of the form 
and appearance of the Ru- 
wala Markab. This in turn 
suggests that the Markab may 
be naught but a form of the 
mahmal, or rather of its pre- 
islamic antecedent, with the 
upper portion, the covering 
veil, permanently omitted. 
And inasmuch as it is imme- 
diately apparent that the sus- 
pension of the veil over the 
frame or substructure of the 
mahmal is what gives to it 
a tent-like appearance, it is 





THE MAHMAL EN DESHABILLE clear that, could we picture 
Reproduced from Burton, A Personal Nar- : Ales 
ralive of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah the Markab with a similar 


dM , London, 1893. : . : 
Seeak fs phat veil-covering, it too would 


have a tent-like shape and 
thus would approximate very closely the customary form of 
the ordinary ‘otfe, as Burckhardt has described this to us.” 

In his valuable work, Le pélerinage a la Mekke,” Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes discusses the mahmal, its origin, history and import 
in considerable detail. He relies in the main upon Lane’s account 
and also upon that of a modern Moslem writer, Batanouni. His 
description is primarily of the Egyptian mahmal. He records the 


70 [bid., 1, 233 f., note 4. 
7 Above, pp. 198 f. 
72\Pp. 157-166. 
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fact that the mahkmal is absolutely empty except for two little 
copies of the Koran, which may be in either book-form or else 
in the more archaic scroll-form. After discussing the authentic 
as well as the traditional history of the mahmal and of the various 
mahmals from different provinces of the Moslem world, of which 
the Meccan traditions make record, he concludes that the 
mahmal seems to have enjoyed more of a political than a relig- 
jous significance, in that it was always the symbol of authority, 
even of the supreme authority of the king or sultan. He remarks 
that the mahmal has a marked resemblance to a richly equipped 
tent, and especially the tent of a tribal chieftain, and he follows 
Burckhardt in correlating it with the ‘otfe and the Markab and 
also with the litter of Aisha at the Battle of the Camel, in 
656 A.D. He notes too that the ceremonies attendant upon the 
return of the mahmal to Cairo at the end of the kag are of quite 
as much importance as those incidental to its setting out. He 
likewise describes the manner in which the mahmal formerly 
played an important role in the celebration of the local Egyptian 
festival of the Nile in Ragab of each year, and likewise the role 
played by ‘‘the mother of the cats,” umm el-quitdt, in the return- 
ing pilgrimage caravan. This was an old woman, clad only in a 
single garment, in other words nominally naked, who carried’ 
with her upon her camel five or six cats. Later the Egyptian 
government compelled the substitution of an old man for the old 
woman. This suggests inevitably the cult of the ancient Egyptian 
goddess, Bast, and indicates that into the traditional ceremonial 
of the Egyptian mahmal, local rites, growing out of the practices 
of ancient Egyptian religion, have forced their way. The fact 
that certain of these rites were apparently associated with the 
cult of an Egyptian goddess rather than of a male deity, may not 
be without significance for this study, and so also the fact that 
“the mother of the cats” in the mahmal procession was practi- 
cally naked. 

The latest description of the mahmal, by Arthur E. Robin- 
son,73 adds but little to our present knowledge of this object. He 
records that the Wahhabys forbade the makmal entrance to the 


733 “The Mahmal of the Moslem Pilgrimage,”’ JRAS, 1931, 117-127. 
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Hijaz in 1798-1814 and again from 1924 to the present day, and 
from this infers that the mahmal must soon be completely dis- 
continued and forgotten. He too holds that it as well as the ‘otfe 
are survivals of the precedent set by Aisha at the Battle of the 
Camel, but along with this he argues that it may have been 
originally a catafalque for the tomb of either Mohammed or 
Fatima at Medina, more probably of the latter. Perhaps the 
most valuable portion of his entire discussion is his quotation 
from a writer who, in his account of the hag caravan, with the 
mahmal, during the reign of Murad III (1574-1595), ‘‘described 
the Quran as carried from Cairo (and returned there) ‘in a little 
chest made of pure legmane wood in likenesse of the ark of the 
old testament.’ ”’ This is a marked deviation from the later prac- 
tice, as recorded by Lane, of suspending the Koran, in either one 
or two copies, from the apex of the mahmal, either within or 
without. Not improbably this may have been the older practice. 
At any rate it suggests that the presence of the Koran within 
the mahmal was from of old of primary, rather than of merely 
incidental, significance, that it was rather the purposed occupant 
of the mahmal, and not merely a pious ornament thereof, and 
that it may well be the substitute which official Islam devised 
in the course of time to replace the woman, maiden, queen, god- 
dess, sacred object or whatever else may have been the original 
occupant of the mahmal, or, better, of its pre-islamic antecedent. 

The following seem to be the essential facts which char- 
acterize the mahmal: 

1. It is a tent-like structure, with a rounded or dome-like top, 
erected over a box- or basket-shaped base. As we have seen, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes has remarked that in appearance it 
resembles the tent of a Bedouin tribal chieftain. Not infrequently 
upon the march the covering of the tent-like upper structure is 
removed. At such times the mahkmal, with only its basket- or 
box-like base and its framework visible, resembles not a little the 
Markab of the Ruwala Bedouin. We have seen that the Markab 
is actually only a particularly distinguished specimen of the ‘offe, 
which-lacks the otherwise customary tent-like superstructure of 
the ‘otfe. 

2. The mahmal is. regularly mounted upon a howdag, or 
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woman’s camel saddle, and seems actually to have some primary 
connection with this. 

3. The mahmal seems regularly to be without any human 
occupant, although the tradition of Sheger-ed-Durr does record 
the presence of a woman in it, at- least upon one occasion. 

4. However, regularly either one or two copies of the Koran 
are deposited, in one way or another, in the makmal, either in 
scroll or printed form, while tradition records the presence in the 
mahmal of a manuscript copy of the Koran, deposited in a box 
of precious wood, and also, instead of the Koran, a book of charms 
or prayers. 

5. The camel upon which the mahmal is carried is of outstand- 
ing appearance and size, and, after the completion of his arduous 
task, enjoys certain privileges and is definitely regarded as pos- 
sessing a measure of sanctity or holiness, which, of course, derives 
from its connection with the mahmal. 

6. Upon the pilgrimage procession to Mecca the mahmal 
marches at or very near the head, and serves as a banner, as it 
were, and seems to manifest indications that at one time it was 
thought to select the road through the desert which the cortege 
should take. 

7. A baraka, or condition of holiness and blessing, is acquired 
from touching the makmal, identical in every way with that 
acquired from touching the sacred black stone in the Kaaba at 
Mecca. 

All these characteristics the mahmal has in some degree in 
common with the ‘otfe. This establishes conclusively the hypoth- 
esis of De Goeje, that both ‘otfe and mahmal are but variant forms 
of one and the same object, an object of manifestly sacred 
character. 

Still other significant characteristics of the mahmal must be 
recorded: 

8. Tradition makes the mahmal an institution approximately 
six hundred and fifty years old; but Snouck Hurgronje has ques- 
tioned this and has established with reasonable certainty that 
the origin of the mahmal must be sought in a much earlier time. 
In this connection Burckhardt’s observation that during the 
period of the Omeyade and Abbaside caliphs the makmal was 
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unknown, or at least unutilized, and so seemingly forbidden, 
and also Gaudefroy-Demombynes’ correlation of the makmal 
with the litter of Aisha at the Battle of the Camel acquire par- 
ticular significance. 

9. The Wahhabys have forcibly terminated the use of the 
mahmal because of a supposedly idolatrous, i. e., pre-islamic, 
origin or connection. De Goeje has suggested that there must be 
some basic relationship between the mamal and the ‘otfe, on 
the one hand, and the old, pre-islamic, Arab custom of carrying 
portable shrines upon a journey or into battle. Burckhardt, 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Lammens” agree with this. 

10. The mahmal appears constantly as the symbol of royalty. 

Accordingly but little doubt can remain that ‘otfe, Markab 
and mahmal are all merely variant, surviving forms of some pre- 
islamic object of sacred character, which manifestly, in its original 
form and as employed in religious exercises, possessed a tent-like 
shape, was transported usually, if not invariably, upon a camel 
of outstanding size and appearance, was carried into battle or 
upon pilgrimages or in religious processions, and was thought able 
to give victory in important, critical battles and to select the 
site of battle or the road which the clan or tribe must take and 
the places where it must encamp upon its wanderings through 
the desert. The possession of this object established the authority 
of the clan or tribe, and within the tribe itself the authority of 
the clan or family which had the right of custody of this object. 
Within this tent-like structure, whatever it may actually have 
been originally, there must have been something of deep religious 
import, for which the copy of the Koran, or the two copies, within 
the mahmal are, as has just been suggested, the Islamic substi- 
tute. Presumably too, as the Bedouin procedures with the ‘otfe 
and the Markab, and likewise as the vague tradition of the con- 
nection of the sultaness, Sheger-ed-Durr, with the mahmal sug- 
gest, women were in some way associated with the original, ritual 
use of this pre-islamic, sacred object. This last inference is 
strengthened by the fact, recorded by Lammens,?> that in the 


4 Op. cit., 116. 
7s Ibid., 119, note 1. 
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cortege of the mahmal at Mecca, two flute-players, tabbdloun, 
play a role. This is all the more surprising and significant since, 
as Lammens likewise notes,” official Islam has rejected com- 
pletely flute-playing as a religious rite. The presence of these 
flute-players may well have been one of the considerations which 
suggested to the Wahhabys that the entire ceremony of the 
mahmal is of idolatrous origin and character and so prompted 
their abolition of it. Moreover, as Lammens has likewise pointed 
out, the playing of the flute as a religious rite among the Semites 
was usually performed by women. Manifestly we are herewith 
carried back to the period and practices of pre-islamic, ancient 
Semitic religion. 

Here then is the place to ask what this early, pre-islamic 
antecedent of the ‘otfe, the Markab and the mahmal may have 
been. 


IV 
THe Kubbe 


At the time of the preparation and publication of my initial study 
of this interesting subject I was not acquainted with the mono- 
graph of Lammens,’7 and not until some years after the appear- 
ance of my study did this work come into my hands. Its import- 
ance, particularly as a supplement to, or even as, in many very 
important details, a correction of, Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, cannot be exaggerated. In this work the learned 
author discusses, in great detail and with wide and penetrating 
erudition, the cult of betyls or sacred stones among the pre- 
islamic Arabs, and with this the role of the kubbe, the small, 
sacred tent of red leather, in which these betyls were regularly 
housed, and in which they were transported upon camel-back in 
religious processions, the pre-islamic antecedents of the hag, or 
rather of the ‘wmra, or when the clan or tribe participated in a 
battle of extraordinary character. In more than one place 


% Tbid., 123. 
77 Cf. above, note 7. 
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Lammens, manifestly agreeing with Burckhardt and De Goeje, 
identifies the mahmal and also the ‘otfe with the kubbe. He calls 
attention likewise to the significant fact that hamala, the verb 
used to describe the action of Abu Sufyan, the leader of the 
Koraish at Mecca, in carrying the images of the two goddesses, 
Al-Lat and Al-Uzza, in their sacred tent or kubbe, into the critical 
Battle of Ohod, is the same word from which mahmal is derived. 
Here we may see definite indication of the close relationship of 
the kubbe with the mahmal, and, in consequence, also with the 
‘otfe and the Markab. 

The kubbe was regularly a tent, made of leather, red in 
color, with a domed top, terminating in a point. It was, as a rule, 
somewhat smaller than the ordinary tent for dwelling, of a size 
suitable for mounting upon the back of a camel, either for carry- 
ing in a sacred procession or for being brought into a battle of 
critical character, decisive for the fortunes of the clan or tribe. 
The betyls or sacred images of the clan or tribe were regularly 
housed in the kubbe, and in it they were carried into battle or in 
the sacred procession. In other words, the kubbe was the housing 
_ of the clan or tribal deities, as these were represented by, or em- 
bodied in, the sacred stones. Normally the kubbe stood in imme- 
diate contiguity to the tent of the clan or tribal chieftain; or, more 
precisely, at least for pre-islamic times, the tent of the clan or 
tribal chieftain was set up regularly next to the kubbe. Undoubt- 
edly this contiguity symbolized primarily the favor and protec- 
tion of the chieftain, and through him of the clan, of which he 
was the proper symbol and representative, by the clan or tribal 
deities embodied in the sacred stones. Conversely, too, this 
proximity of the kubbe to the tent of the clan or tribal chieftain 
was, viewed in a practical light, the sign of his authority over the 
clan or tribe.78 

That the kubbe continued to be made of leather, and to be 
dyed red, even after the custom had become firmly established 


78 Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia‘, 171. 
Accordingly the passing of the kubbe and of the betyl or betyls within it from 
one family or from one clan to another symbolized the passing of authority 
and of the privilege of leadership to the new possessors; cf. also Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 19, 21. 
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among the nomadic population of Arabia of dwelling in black 
tents made of goats’ hair, is convincing evidence of the antiquity 
of the institution; for, as Lammens has shown,?? in the early days 
the Arabs employed leather for their tents and for all the utensils 
and contents thereof, while metal was used to only a very limited 
degree. Accordingly the tents in which their betyls were deposited 
were made of leather also. Eventually Yemenite fabrics sup- 
planted leather for all profane uses, but, in conformity with the 
wide-spread principle of conservatism and opposition to change 
in religious matters, the use of leather persisted for sacred pur- 
poses; therefore the continued employment of leather, and also, 
no doubt, of the red color, in these ritual tents. 

The kubbe was never carried upon a §1g2u, or marauding raid, 
nor into a battle of only minor significance. But into battles of 
major importance, especially when the fortunes, and even the 
destiny, of the clan or tribe were involved, the kubbe was brought 
and was carried into the thickest of the fighting. The purpose of 
this procedure was obvious. Thus the presence of the clan or 
tribal deities in the battle was assured, with a resultant promise 
of divine support and ultimate victory in battle.*° The sight of 
the kubbe inspired the tribal warriors to superhuman deeds. 
Around it they would throng, especially when the tide of battle 
threatened to turn against them, and there put forth their most 
valiant efforts; for the kubbe must be safeguarded at all costs. 
Its capture by the enemy would constitute a major disaster.** 


79 Pp. 128-130. 

80 Wellhausen (op. cit., 20 f.) gives an instance where the god, Jaghuth, 
went, i.e., was carried, into battle by his worshipers, the Madhig, but he 
makes no mention whatever of the kubbe, and seemingly, as Lammens claimed. 
failed altogether to appreciate the significance of this. Undoubtedly too, when 
Gadimah, the Lahmite king at Hirah, would carry his two idols, ad-Dariban 
(literally ‘the two smiters” or, perhaps more exactly and significantly, “‘the 
two givers of victory’), into battle, they were housed in a kubbe. 

8 A role quite comparable, and in fact practically identical, was played 
by the tribal banner or standard. At the battle of Ohod Abu Sufyan proclaimed, 
“The fate of the army depends upon the banner; if this sinks the army will be 
overcome. Therefore the bearer must be extraordinarily heroic’ (Geyer, ‘“‘Die 
arabische Frauen in der Schlacht,” Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, XX XIX [1909], 150; Geyer cites Ibn Hish4m for this). Cf. also 
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At the very least it would symbolize the impotence of the clan 
or tribal deities against the tribal deities of the enemy and their 
inability to protect their own tribe. The capture of the kubbe 
would mean also the capture of the tribal betyls and of the deities 
embodied in them by the enemy and their possible eventual use 
against their own original worshipers. 

The presence of the kubbe in battle, symbolizing the presence 
of the clan or tribal deities there, also permitted prognostication 
or divination during the course of the battle, undoubtedly not 
only to indicate in advance the probable outcome, but also to 
suggest, through divine revelation, procedures and maneuvers 
by which victory might be achieved. But for this service a prop- 
erly qualified diviner or oracular priest, in constant attendance 
upon the kubbe and in close communion with the deities resident 
therein, was indispensable. Not uncommonly this oracular priest 
or kahin® was the tribal chieftain himself, who, as we have seen, 


Tabari, Chronicle, III, 8 (translation from the Persian version by Zotenberg, 
III, 22): At the Battle of Bedr, a year earlier than the Battle of Ohod, the 
standard of the Koreish had been captured by the Muslims. In the interim 
between the two battles a new standard had been fashioned by the Koreish. 
This Abu Sufy4n entrusted to the same warrior who had carried the standard 
at Bedr, with the injunction to guard this standard better than the last. That 
a new standard could be fashioned so readily, when the old one was lost, evi- 
dences that the standard possessed naught of the divine quality which char- 
acterized the kubbe and the ‘otfe, and that it was little, if anything, more than 
a profane symbol of tribal identity and a rallying-point for the tribe in battle. 
Note also the banners of the tribes of Israel referred to in Num. 2.1-17. This 
passage is from P, and is therefore quite late and has little real historic value. 
Yet it does indicate that even the P writers, about 400 B.C., preserved a dis- 
tinct reminiscence of the desert, nomadic or semi-nomadic existence of the 
Israelite tribes and of their ancient customs and institutions. It is significant 
that in Num. 2.1-17 the tribal banners function as the rallying-points of the 
individual tribes, to indicate the precise order and place in the migratory 
caravan of Israel in which each would march and the precise place in the grand 
encampment where each would pitch its tents. For the tribal standard among 
present-day Bedouin tribes and its manifest relation to the ‘otfe, cf. Musil, 
Arabia Petraea, IIl, 376 f.; The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 
Sale 

8 Albright (From the Stone Age to Christianity, 18 f.), following Néldeke 
and G. B. Gray, holds that Arabic kéhin is a term borrowed, just as is the 
Hebrew, kohen, from an original Canaanite kéhin. I dare not say that this is 
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dwelt normally in immediate proximity to the sacred tent, and 
who might therefore function both as military leader and as 
oracular priest. But quite as frequently, so it would seem, in 
addition to the chieftain himself, the kwbbe was ministered to by 
a special kahin, one who was presumably particularly expert in 
the techniques of divination, whatever these may have been.* 


not correct. But even if this be so, the fact remains, as we will see, that the 
Hebrew kohen was originally identical in character and: function with the 
Arabic kahin, was primarily a soothsayer or diviner or consulter of the oracle 
rather than a priest, in the conventional sense of the latter term. This last he 
became only in course of a long cultural development. Therefore, as Gray sug- 
gests (Sacrifice in the Old Testament, 181 ff.), the term, kahin or kohen, must 
have had its origin in the early, desert, nomadic period of the cultural evolu- 
tion of the Canaanite and Israelite peoples, or even in that remote, proto- 
Semitic period before the division of the Semitic stock into different peoples 
had begun, and must have designated just the type of functionary which the 
pre-islamic kahin and, as we will see, the primitive Israelite kohen also actually 
were. And if the term be primarily Canaanite, then it would seem to indicate 
that the Canaanites too had gone through precisely the same religious, cultural 
evolution as we will trace among the Israelites, but, of course, at a considerably 
earlier age, an evolution from a desert, nomadic stage of life and of religious 
belief and practice to that of settled existence in a rich, agricultural country. 

82a And there seems to be no reason to believe that among the nomadic 
and semi-nomadic Arabs they were ever aught but relatively simple. Tabari 
(Chronicle, 1V, 4; Zotenberg’s translation from the Persian, III, 247-249) 
relates that during the Battle of Buzakha, fought in 11 A.H. (632 A.D.) 
Tolaiha, a kahin,sat at the door of his kubbe awaiting a revelation from Gabriel; 
but it did not come. Obviously the figure of Gabriel here represents an Islami- 
zation of the regular pre-islamic procedure of divination by means of the kubbe 
during a battle. 

Musil (Arabia Petraea, III, 377) records the interesting and illuminating 
fact that still today when the people of Kerak go into battle they usually 
take with them a professional diviner. It is his task to pay expert attention to 
omens and portents, to ward off evil signs and effects, to give counsel to the 
military leader, and at times even to suggest the auspicious moment for attack. 
This he does not infrequently by an utterance couched in cryptic terms, quite 
after the manner of the ancient oracle. At times he will draw lines upon the 
ground with his staff, beyond which, presumably, the enemy will be unable 
to advance; in other words, in addition to his divinatory functions, he also 
practices magic on behalf of his people. That we have here a modern survival 
of the practice of the ancient kahin, persisting through the centuries despite 
the influence of Islam (cf. Lammens, op. cit., 141), is self-evident. In this con- 
nection one cannot but be reminded of the role of Ahiyyah, the kohen, at the 
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Occasionally these functions were performed even by a kahina, 
a female oracular priest. 

As has been said, normally the clan or tribal chieftain’s tent 
was set up in immediate proximity to the kubbe, and thus a rela- 
tionship of utmost intimacy was established between him and the 
tribal deities. Because of this proximity of his tent to the kubbe 
and the implied closeness of relationship between himself and 
the divine occupants of the kubbe, the title rabb kubbe or rabb 
bait,®3 ‘‘master of the kubbe’’ or ‘“‘master of the dwelling,’’ was 
applied to him. Lammens has identified this title, and no doubt 
correctly, with the corresponding title, found frequently upon 
Nabataean inscriptions, mara’ baita’, “lord of the dwelling.” 
But this identification carries the institution of the kubbe and 
its divine contents backward in Arab life to the beginning of the 
present era and even, with reasonable certainty, to the earliest 
appearance of the Nabataeans upon the stage of history in the 
sixth, or, at the latest, in the fifth century B.C. In this connection 
it is not without importance that, in conformity with traditional 
Arab usage, not only the tent of the chieftain, the rabb kubbe, 
but also the kubbe itself, might serve as a place of asylum.*4 
Impliedly the refugee thus placed himself under the protection 
of not only the chieftain and the tribe, but also of the tribal 
deities. °44 

In addition to the rabb kubbe and the kahin,® the kubbe regu- 
larly had other attendants, particularly in times of action, i. e., 
in processions and in battles. These secondary ministrants were 
women. In processions the kubbe was usually attended by two 
women, likewise mounted upon camels and following the kubbe 
in the procession and playing the flute or tambourine.* And into 
battle the kubbe would be followed by women, again usually 


battle with the Philistines (I Sam. 14.18-19), and that of Elisha in the war 
with Moab (I Ki. 3.10-20). 

83 Obviously kubbe and bait are synonyms here. The full title was rabbu 
l-kubbati ’l-hamra’i, ‘“‘the master of the red kubbe (Lammens, op. cit., 152). 

84 Tbid., 158, note 3. 848 Cf. above, p. 183. 

85 And, as has been said, the functions of these two personages were fre- 
quently combined in one individual. 

86 Cf. Lammens, op. cit., 118 f. and above, p. 207. 
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mounted upon camels, just as was the kubbe itself. They would 
function as the particular attendants and custodians of the kubbe 
during the battle and, when the struggle became hottest or the 
danger of defeat and capture of the kubbe greatest, these women 
would let their hair fly loose,*? bare their bosoms, or even occa- 
sionally strip themselves stark naked, and, by their words and 
gestures and by the implied suggestion of the privilege of even- 
tual marriage and sexual intercourse with them**® would spur the 
warriors on to deeds of extreme heroism. These women were 
invariably of the noblest families within the tribe, usually the 
daughters of the chieftain himself. Marriage relations with them 
would therefore have been a privilege indeed, the mere prospect 
of which might well stimulate any warrior within the tribe to 
deeds of extraordinary daring. Usually too, though not invari- 
ably, so it would seem, these women were virgins. Their conduct 
during the course of the battle, and particularly at its height, 
when, as it were, the fortunes of their clan or tribe hung in the 
balance, bordered upon a state of frenzy. They must have seemed 
possessed, so we may say, by the spirit of the deity or deities of 
the kubbe, whose devotees, for the moment at least, they were 
completely. They were inspired battle-maidens in the most literal 
sense of the term. 

Of unusual significance is the fact that customarily the deities 
of the kubbe were, not one, but two.’? Usually two betyls or sacred 


87 For letting the hair fly loose as a symbol of actual nakedness on the part 
of women, cf. Lammens, of. cit., 115 f. 

88 Cf. Geyer, op. cit.; also Lichtenstaedter, Women in the Aiydém al-‘Arab; 
also Musil, Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 104, 147, 527, 557, 
560, 565. In this connection the words of the beautiful girl of noble birth in 
the ‘otfe, with hair flying loose and naked breasts, addressed to the warriors 
in battle, ‘“Whoever runs away today may nevermore receive aught from us” 
(above, p. 172 and Haefeli, Die Beduinen von Beerseba, 223, note 229), have 
more than passing significance. This was the practice within quite recent times; 
cf. above, note 33. 

89 Cf. Lammens, op. cit., 103, 117-121, 143-147; Wellhausen, Reste arab- 
ischen Heidentums?, 43, note 2; 68; 77, note 1; 244, note to page 43. It would 
seem that, from the quite incidental manner in which Wellhausen refers to the 
so oft recurring phenomenon of pairs of deities and betyls in the cults of the 
pre-islamic Arabs, he failed completely, just as Lammens contends, to appre- 
ciate the basic significance thereof. An interesting, and for this study illumi- 
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stones were deposited in the kubbe; and usually too they repre- 
sented or embodied, not male, but female, deities, especially 
Al-Lat and Al-Uzza.%° Just why there should have been this 
duality of deities and of sacred stones is still an unsolved prob- 
lem; but the fact itself cannot be gainsaid. That female deities 
should have played a more significant role in connection with 
the kubbe than male deities was due in all likelihood to the pre- 
‘ponderant role of female deities in the religious concepts and 
practice of the ancient Arabs. In other words this would seem to 
be an incident of the institution of the kubbe, rather than a basic 
principle. And it must be borne constantly in mind that the con- 
nection of male deities with the kubbe was by no means unknown. 

One other important function, significant for this study, was 
performed by or through the kubbe. In moments of crisis, when 
the existence of the clan or tribe seemed at stake, such as, for 
example, when an unduly severe drought made the pasturage 
inadequate for the subsistence of the camels, and it became 
necessary for the clan or tribe to seek new pasturing grounds, 
especially when such a migration was fraught with unusual 
danger or gave promise of becoming more or less permanent, then 
it was the kubbe which indicated that such procedure was ex- 
pedient and even designated the auspicious moment for setting 
forth upon this migration. The rabb kubbe consulted the oracle 
of the kubbe, of which he was the custodian, and communicated 


nating, instance of two deities or betyls constituting a single cult-unit or object 
of worship and religious functioning is recorded by Tabari (Chronicles, I, 752; 
in Zotenberg’s translation of the Persian version, II, 11f.) to this effect: 
Djadsima had two idols of gold, which he called Dhaizén, and which he wor- 
shiped. When he undertook a war, he carried them with him, in the thought 
that they would bring him victory. With them he likewise practiced magic and 
divination. He once, with his large army, drew near to the [yddites and set 
up his camp. He had a tent of brocade pitched for his idals and had it guarded 
by ten men. When he marched he would have each idol mounted upon a camel 


and the ten men surrounded them.... During the night the Iyddites sent 
ten men who made the guardians of the idols drunk and then carried the idols 
off and brought them to their tribe .... Djadsima thereupon made peace 


with the Iyadites and received his idols back. 
9° Cf. Winnett, ‘The Daughters of Allah,’”’ in The Moslem World, April, 
1940, 1-18; also Wellhausen, op. cit., 38, note 3. 
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to the clan or tribe the decision of the deity or deities housed 
therein. Thereupon the kubbe was loaded upon the back of the 
sacred camel. This act marked the precise moment when the 
tribal caravan would set itself in motion. Manifestly it was the 
clan or tribal deities, symbolized by the kubbe which housed them, 
which determined all this for the people. And, impliedly, it was 
these deities, lodged within the kubbe, mounted upon the sacred 
camel, which determined, not only the necessity of the migration 
and the moment of departure, but also the course which the 
journey should take, its duration and the precise place where the 
migration should end and the clan or tribe should take up its new 
settlement, whether temporary or permanent. Lammens even 
records one instance where, apparently, the sacred camel, bearing 
the kubbe, was allowed to wander freely, with the tribe following 
eagerly behind, to note where the camel would finally halt and 
where, accordingly, the new settlement would be located. The 
obvious implication here is that it was the deities within the 
kubbe which drove the camel irresistibly along the road which 
they selected and at the proper moment caused it to halt at the 
spot which they had chosen for the new abode of the tribe. In 


% Op. cit., 117 f. The Banou Yad possessed a camel endowed with super- 
natural powers. In times of public calamity the entire tribe would abandon 
itself blindly to its guidance (Kitab el-A ghdni, XV, 97). With this may be com- 
pared the legend recorded by Tabari (Persian translation, Zotenberg, II, 464), 
that when, at the end of the Flight, Mohammed entered Medina, each of the 
inhabitants wanted the Prophet to lodge with him. But Mohammed bade 
them leave him alone, for his camel would know where it should halt. The 
camel marched to the spot where the mosque stands today. There it knelt 
down of its own accord, and the prophet dismounted. Jewish tradition has a 
similar legend with regard to the corpse of the prophet Hosea. Before his death, 
in Babylon, he expressed the wish to be buried in Palestine. His corpse was 
accordingly loaded upon a camel, which was left free to wander as it would, 
with the understanding that wherever the camel would halt, there the prophet 
was to be buried. The camel halted at Safed, in Galilee (Ginzberg, Legends of 
the Jews, 1V, 261). Precisely the same legend is recorded of the corpse of Mai- 
monides. Obviously the implication is that in every case here cited some higher, 
divine power drives the camel in the right direction and makes it halt at just 
the proper spot. For the Jewish tradition that the ark too had the power to 
carry or drive its bearers whithersoever it wished, cf. Ginzberg, op. cit.. IV, 6; 
VI, 172. note 15. 
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this connection the rabb kubbe functioned merely as the kahin, 
the oracular priest, of the deities within the kubbe, the proper 
intermediary between them and the tribe. But also, still in his 
role as intermediary, he could, on behalf of the tribe, address to 
the gods within the kubbe a plea or a summons, in the moment 
of the tribe’s dire need, to function in its behalf, to bestir them- 
selves, to consent to mount the sacred camel, of course, as always, 
within the housing of the kubbe, and lead the people on to safety 
and triumph, either in battle or upon a forced migration. Such 
a summons, as Lammens has remarked, must have paralleled 
closely the words regularly addressed to the ark by Moses, when 
setting out upon each successive stage of Israel’s migration 
through the desert in search of its divinely promised new home, 
recorded in Num. 10.35-36. 

Manifestly the religious significance of the kubbe was not 
inherent in itself, but was derived entirely from the presence 
within it of the deities embodied in the betyls. It was they, and 
not the kubbe alone, which imparted oracles, led the tribe upon 
its migrations, determined the moment of setting out and the 
place of encampment, gave victory in battle and bestowed 
strength and blessing in general. The kubbe was but the housing 
or receptacle of these betyls and of the deities resident in them. 
But as such the kubbe became the natural symbol of these deities, 
and especially of their actual presence in moments of need, and 
thus, in its turn, acquired a large measure of sanctity, a sanctity 
which was secondary, it is true, but which was none the less real, 
absolute and effective. Thus the kubbe became itself an object 
of holiness and reverence but little less objective and compelling 
than the holiness and reverence of the betyls themselves. 

Quite as significant for this study as the role which the kubbe 
played in the religion of the pre-islamic Arabs is the eventual 
procedure of Islam in dealing with it. In principle Islam sought, 
of course, to do away completely with the kubbe and everything 
connected with it, to obliterate it and its attendant rites and 
institutions from the practice of Islam and the memory of its 
adherents. But, as always, an institution as basic, as ancient and 
as deeply rooted as the kubbe was in the religious life of the early 
Arabs can never be eradicated completely. Some memories sur- 
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vive, and some details of ritual and tradition persist for ages. 
Usually these are reinterpreted in time in accordance with the 
new orthodoxy, and a new meaning and symbolism come to be 
attached to them. But the trained and discerning mind can easily 
detect what lies behind the new procedures and determine the 
real antecedents of the new institutions. Just so with the kubbe. 

Mohammed himself continued to employ the kubbe of red 
leather, as did likewise his adversary, Mosailima, both in battle 
and on the march, as a sign of supreme authority. The ancient 
betyls were, of course, expelled from the kubbe and, so far as pos- 
sible, were done away with. The title, rabb kubbe or rabb batt, was 
abbreviated to vabb alone and applied only to the Deity. Similarly 
the term, kahin, fell into complete disuse, and the attendant 
practice of divination was terminated in all except a few isolated 
connections. But the kubbe itself survived, to indicate that all 
the former symbolisms, powers and prerogatives of the pre- 
islamic kubbe and of the deities housed therein were now summed 
up and embodied in the single person of the Prophet of Allah. 
Thus interpreted the kubbe even came to be designated as 
kubbatu ’l-’islam, ‘‘the kubbe of Islam,” in order to distinguish it 
clearly from the former kubbe of the ‘‘Days of Ignorance.”’ The 
kubbe, thus reinterpreted, continued for a brief period to be em- 
ployed by the successors of Mohammed, the chalifs. Especially 
significant is the procedure of Moawiyya, the founder of the 
Omeyade dynasty, at the Battle of Siffin. In precisely the same 
manner as his father, Abu Sufyan, leader of the Koreish of Mecca 
against Mohammed at the Battle of Ohod, had set up the kubbe 
containing the betyls which symbolized Al-Lat and Al-Uzza, 
so once again Moawiyya set up a kubbe alongside of his tent. But 
whereas the kubbe of Abu Sufyan contained the betyls of the two 
goddesses and symbolized their presence in battle, the kubbe of 
Moawiyya was entirely empty and, so Lammens maintains, sym- 
bolized merely the supreme authority of the chalif.*’ This was 
a veritable ‘‘kubbe of Islam.”’ 


#2 Cf. May, ‘The Ark — A Miniature Temple,”’ AJSL, LII (1936), 230. 

93 Still the consideration suggests itself, the validity of which, however, 
Lammens seems unwilling to admit, that the kubbe of Moawiyya at the Battle 
of Siffin may have symbolized the presence of Allah in the battle, in quite the 
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Equally significant was the procedure of Aisha at the Battle 
of the Camel. She took her place in a litter, a howdag, mounted 
upon a sturdy camel. The litter was closed upon all sides and 
was protected with armor, as was the camel likewise. Within the 
litter Aisha had bared her breasts, and not impossibly had dis- 
robed even further. With her in the litter she carried a copy of 
the Koran. In purposed and significant contrast to the procedure 
of pre-islamic days, she was attended by no maidens whatsoever. 
With the bridle of the camel held by one doughty warrior after 
another, as each was successively wounded or killed in the 
attempts of the enemy to capture the camel and its precious 
burden, Aisha was borne into the thickest of the melee. Particu- 
larly at the crisis of the battle, when it seemed as if her warriors 
were on the point of flight, Aisha bade the leader of the camel 
conduct it to where the danger was greatest. There her warriors 
rallied about the sacred litter; but all to no avail. Failing in 
repeated attempts to capture the camel and its burden, or at 
least to divert it from the field of battle, Ali finally commanded 
his warriors to hamstring the animal. This was done. As the 
animal sank to the ground, carrying the litter, with Aisha in it, 
with him, the battle was ended. Ali was the victor. Inasmuch as 
the person of Aisha was inviolable, Ali gave her, still in the closed 
litter, into the custody of her brother, Mohammed, son of Abu 
Bekr. As he inserted his arm between the curtains of the litter, 
his hand touched the naked breast of his sister, to her extreme 
consternation. 


same way as the kubbe of his father, Abu Sufyan, at Ohod symbolized the 
presence of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza in that battle. Naturally, however, in accord- 
ance with the basic principle of Islam with regard to the incorporeality of 
Allah, Moawiyya’s kubbe would necessarily be empty. The very absence of a 
betyl or sacred stone of any kind and the consequent presence of an empty 
kubbe would be for Islam the most appropriate and effective symbolization of 
the presence of Allah in this critical battle. 

94 This incident is not recorded in the Arabic text of Tabari, and has prob- 
ably been suppressed there for obvious theological considerations. But the 
Persian version of Tabari (translation by Zotenberg, III, 661) does record it. 
The Arabic text does tell, however, that the howdag of Aisha was kept- fast 
closed and the covering drawn during the entire battle. In other words, though 
present in the howdag and in the very midst of the battle in order to encourage 
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The procedure of Aisha in this battle is illuminating indeed. 
The litter was obviously the kubbe of the ‘‘Days of Ignorance.’’® 
It went into this critical battle in the same manner and for pre- 
cisely the same purpose as did the ancient kubbe, to rally the 
hesitant forces at the moment of crisis and give assurance of 
victory. The significant difference was that now, under the influ- 
ence of orthodox Islam, the betyls or images of the old gods were 
obviated completely, and Aisha took their place in the sacred 
litter. Moreover, the Arabic text of Tabari tells that the litter 
of Aisha was red in color, just as was the pre-islamic kubbe,® 
and this despite the fact that Mohammed himself had denounced 
red as the color of Satan.’? Therefore that it was still the ancient 
kubbe, or rather an adaptation thereof to the principles of Islam, 
is beyond all question. 

But it is equally apparent that Aisha not only substituted 
for the pre-islamic betyls in the kubbe, but also that, as the evi- 
dence of her bared breasts indicates, she combined with this in 
her single person the role of the ancient, pre-islamic battle- 
maiden. The role was now formal, rather than active; for, 
inasmuch as the litter of Aisha was kept closed and was even 
protected somewhat by armor during the entire course of the 
battle, it follows that she did not actually display her person to 
the gaze of her warriors. Therefore it must have been the con- 
sciousness of her presence rather than the manifestation of her 
physical charms, which was designed to spur her followers to 


her warriors, contrary to established pre-islamic practice Aisha did not expose 
her person to their gaze. This was undoubtedly in conformity with the newly 
defined attitude of Islam with regard to women. But with the evidence of the 
Persian version of Tabari to support it, the presumption is reasonable that 
within the closed howdag, in conventional conformity with pre-islamic practice, 
Aisha had bared her breasts, and not impossibly had disrobed to an even 
greater extent; all the more reason therefore for keeping the covering of the 
howdag closely drawn. 

% Transformed, however, in reality, into a howdag, or woman’s camel- 
saddle, with the litter mounted upon it. As Professor Torrey has kindly in- 
formed me, the Arabic text of Tabari actually calls it ‘the howdag.” 

% My colleague, Dr. Franz Rosenthal, has very kindly checked the Arabic 
text of Tabari for me. 

97 Lammens, op. cit., 141. 
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acts of extreme heroism. All the more indicative then of the tra- 
ditional role which she was playing is the fact that even within 
the privacy of the veiled litter she felt that it was still incumbent 
upon her to follow the old convention and bare her breasts. This 
is convincing evidence that, unable or unwilling as yet to dis- 
pense completely with the traditional kubbe, Islam had managed 
very early in its career to dispose of at least three of the to it most 
objectionable features of the cult of the kubbe, viz., the use of 
betyls, the presence of female attendants, and the practice of 
these women of exposing their bodies to the gaze of the war- 
riors.°® That by the time of the Battle of Siffin, but a few years 


98 Actually this is not the first instance where, under Islam, a woman took 
the place of the betyls in the kubbe. Tabari (Persian text, III, 6; translation 
of Zotenberg, III, 252-254) tells that Selma, the daughter of Malik, of the 
Banu Ghatafan, had been taken captive in a raid, which Mohammed had sent 
against her people, and had been brought to Medina. The Prophet gave her 
to Aisha, who, in turn, gave her her freedom and converted her to Islam. 
Finally she was permitted to return to her people, in order to convert her 
parents to Islam. After the death of the Prophet and during the caliphate of 
Abu Bekr, in order to exact blood-revenge for her brother, who had been killed 
some years previously in a marauding raid against the Prophet’s camels at 
Medina, Selma and her Bedouins started an insurrection. Khalid ibn Walid 
marched against her. Selma, who obviously, despite her rebellion, adhered 
none the less to Islam and its tenets, took a leading part in the ensuing battle. 
She was seated in a litter, mounted upon a camel in the midst of her followers. 
Khalid, beholding this cried out, ‘‘Unless this camel is overthrown and the 
woman killed, we cannot conquer.”’ Despite the offer of a reward of one hun- 
dred camels, no warrior dared undertake this task. Finally Khalid himself, 
supported by a few warriors, advanced towards Selma. After slaying one 
hundred of the warriors who guarded her, he hamstrung the camel. When it 
fell, Selma was thrown from her litter. Khalid slew her with his own hands. 

It is clear that in this battle Selma played exactly the same role as did 
Aisha some years later at the Battle of the Camel, however, with this slight 
but significant difference, that apparently the curtains of her litter were open, 
so that she was visible to her warriors, and that the sight of her and the con- 
sciousness of her presence in the battle might spur them on to deeds of heroism. 
Whether or not her breasts were bared, is nowhere stated, but it is altogether 
probable. Obviously in this battle Selma in her litter played precisely the same 
role as did Tuéma, the Ruwala maiden in the Markab, or Turkiyye or the 
other Bedouin maidens, as recorded above. Equally obvious is the fact that 
already but a short time after the death of Mohammed the practice had become 
current in Islam of having a maiden of the highest birth and authority within 
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later, the kubbe was entirely empty, containing neither betyl nor 
woman, and that it was no longer actually carried into battle, 
but remained firmly planted beside the tent of the chalif, is mani- 
festly but a further stage in the program of Islam of eradicating 
entirely the institution of the kuwbbe. That under the subsequent 
Omeyade and Abbaside chalifs it should have disappeared en- 
tirely and, officially at least, would seem to have been completely 
forgotten, is not at all surprising. 

But institutions as basic and deeply rooted, as the kubbe cer- 
tainly was in pre-islamic times, do not ever disappear readily 
or quite completely. Therefore we may well believe that the 
memory of the ancient kuwbbe persisted in certain circles, though 
what they may have been it is difficult to say. Accordingly it is 
not at all surprising that some six hundred or more years after 
the Battle of Siffin, when what would seem to be a, in some 
respects, rather heterodox dynasty occupied the throne of Egypt, 
the institution should have been revived, naturally in a some- 
what modified form, in the mahmal of Sheger-ed-Durr. Again we 
have the sacred tent, domed and with a pointed pinnacle, 
mounted upon a camel, participating, and perhaps, as has been 
suggested, even leading the way, in the sacred pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Here Sheger-ed-Durr manifestly plays much the same 
role as did Aisha at the Battle of the Camel, except for the fact 
that, naturally, during the entire course of the pilgrimage she 
remained presumably fully clad, and did not bare her breasts. 
Even more strikingly similar to the ancient kubbe is the tradi- 
tional mahmal; for, obviously, the two copies of the Koran, which 


the tribe take the place in the kubbe or howdag when going into battle, which 
in pre-islamic times had been filled by the betyls. 

It may be remarked in passing that the pre-islamic term, kubbe seems to 
have speedily become distasteful to Islam, no doubt because of its intimate 
and inseparable association with the cult of the betyls, and to have been sup- 
planted by the more general term, howdag. The practical identity of the kubbe 
and the howdag is apparent from Lane’s definitions of both terms. Howdag 
he defines (Arabic-English Lewicon, I, 2885) as a kind of camel-vehicle for 
women, having a dome-like top (mukabbab); or a camel-vehicle (mahmil) 
having a dome-like top (kubbe), covered with pieces of cloth, in which women 
ride. Kubbe, in turn, he defines (ibid., 2478) as a dome-like or tent-like covering 
of a woman’s camel-vehicle of the kind called howdag. 
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are suspended in it, are the very natural and proper Islamic 
substitutes for the two betyls, which, as we have learned, were 
regularly present in the pre-islamic kubbe.°? And, as we have just 
been told, already at the Battle of the Camel Aisha carried a 
copy of the Koran with her in her litter or kubbe. That the mahmal 
is but a survival of the ancient kubbe, but superficially Islamized, 
is beyond question. 

But that this same conclusion applies to the ‘otfe is equally 
certain. For, as we have seen, the normal form of the ‘otfe must 
have approximated closely that of the traditional kubbe. It too 
was shaped ordinarily very much like a small tent, mounted upon 
a woman’s camel-saddle, or howdag, and terminated in a point. 
Ordinarily, so it seems, there was nothing at all in the tent; but 
it too, like the ancient kubbe, was attended by maidens, the 
noblest born of the tribe, who went with it into battle, and by 
their presence there and their cries and gestures, incited the 
warriors to extreme efforts. The Markab of the Ruwala Bedouin, 
as we have seen, seems to be but a special type of ‘otfe, differing 
from the customary form of the latter only in the omission of the 
upper structure and the covering of the tent, but retaining the 
box-like lower structure, decorated with ostrich feathers. It was 
thus a kind of permanent combination of tent and woman's 
camel-saddle; in consequence as we have seen, it was not without 
the suggestion of a throne. And that the battle-maiden, with 
bared breasts, within the ‘otfe played precisely the same role as 
Aisha at the Battle of the Camel, with the two exceptions that, 
unlike Aisha, but quite like the pre-islamic battle-maidens, she 
was attended by other maidens of the tribe, each mounted upon 
a camel, and also that she exposed her breasts unhesitatingly 
and without embarrassment or shame to the gaze of the warriors 


99 Quite similar was the practice of the Sultan of Morocco who, we are 
told (cf. Goldziher, Zahiriten, cited from Lammens, op. cit., 125), when he set 
out upon an important expedition at the head of his black troops, carried in 
solemn procession and amidst the most lively demonstrations of reverence, 
a copy of the Sahih of Bohari. The volume, enclosed in a precious casket, had 
its own special tent, which was invariably set up beside the tent of the sultan. 
This is, of course, but another and a particularly illuminating instance of an 
Islamized kubbe. 
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of her tribe, is self-evident. The role of the ‘offe in battle or upon 
the migrations of the tribe in critical times is identical with that 
of the Rkubbe of the “Days of Ignorance.’’ That therefore 
‘otfe as well as makmal are naught but comparatively recent, 
semi-islamized forms of the ancient kubbe, can no longer be 
doubted. 


V 
HIsTORICAL FORERUNNERS OF THE Kubbe 


In his treatment of the pre-islamic betyls and kubbe Lammens 
calls attention to two terracotta images, at present in the Louvre, 
described in detail by Cumont in his Etudes syriennes.*?° Both 
images come from Syria and, in all likelihood, date from near 
the beginning of the common era. The first image, in size 16 
centimeters long and 12% centimeters high, represents two 
female figures mounted upon a camel. The two figures are iden- 
tical in every respect. They are elaborately gowned. Their hair 
falls in thick tresses over their shoulders and is surmounted by 
crowns. Their right hands are raised to the level of their shoulders 
with the palms outward, as if in blessing. Manifestly they repre- 
sent two goddesses. They sit upon what is obviously a camel- 
saddle, a howdag, which rests upon the back of the camel. The 
observer views the image as if from the camel’s left side. But 
in order that both female figures may be completely visible, the 
artist has distorted his perspective and represented them as 
seated, so it seems, sideways along the ridge of the camel’s back, 
so that both figures face towards the left side of the camel; in 
other words, he has conformed to the principle of frontality.7” 
We must understand, however, that he certainly meant to repre- 
sent the two goddesses as in reality facing forwards, seated one 
on each side of the camel, and so maintaining a proper balance 


100 In the article, ‘‘La double Fortune des Sémites et les processions a4 dos 


de chameau,” pp. 273-276. 
101 Cf, also Ingholt, “Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra, I” 


(Berytus, III [1936], 86, note 32). 
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in the camel’s load, and with the howdag extending across the 
camel’s back, instead of along its length, as it seems at first 
glance.'” Projecting above the right shoulder of the one figure 
and the left shoulder of the other figure a portion of what was 
unquestionably a tent or canopy may be discerned. The upper 
portion of the image is missing; but it is clear that this tent or 
canopy must originally have covered both figures. This tent 
rested, of course, upon the camel-saddle or howdag. There is 
reason to believe that originally this tent or canopy was painted 
red.%°%3 

Cumont has assumed, though with a decided paucity of evi- 
dence, that these two female figures represent the Syrian Double- 
Fortune goddess, and that therefore we have two female figures 
exactly alike. Lammens, however, has questioned this conclusion 
and, with a far more convincing array of evidence, has identified 
these two divine figures with the Arab goddesses, Al-Lat and 
Al-Uzza. But, if this identification be correct, then it follows 
that the tent, which extends from the camel-saddle and covers 
them, is the pre-islamic kubbe. The two goddesses are then repre- 
sented in a manner which conforms to practically all the details 
of the kubbe, as we, following Lammens, have formulated them. 
They are seated in a kubbe, which rests upon a camel-saddle or 
howdag, mounted upon a camel, which, as the position of its legs 
indicates, is actually marching. It follows therefore that this 
image represents these two goddesses as either being carried into 
battle in the customary manner, or participating in a migration 
or, as Cumont maintains and Lammens endorses, in a sacred 
procession. In only one respect do they differ from the picture 
of the kubbe and its contents, which we have reconstructed, viz., 
in that instead of being betyls, or shapeless, unmodeled sacred 
stones, they are carefully carved and decorated figures. However, 
with their Syrian provenience this is precisely what we would 


2 For a more effective reptesentation of the correct mounting of the 
howdag upon the camel’s back, cf. the relief depicting a sacred procession of 
a horse and a camel from the temple of Bél at Palmyra, reproduced by Seyrig, 
“‘Antiquités syriennes,”’ Syria, XV (1934), plate XIX, discussed in greater 
detail below (pp. 226 f.). 

13 Cf. Ingholt, op. cit., 86. 
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expect; for, as Wellhausen has observed,'™ all carved images of 
Arab deities in the ‘‘days of ignorance’? were imported from 
Syria. 

This identification of Lammens finds strong confirmation in 
the second terracotta image.'’’ Here again we have two female 
figures mounted upon a camel-saddle, which rests upon the back 
of a marching camel. Again the two figures and the camel-saddle 
are represented in distorted frontal perspective, as if mounted 
on the ridge of the camel’s back and facing his left side, when, 
again, we must understand that the artist meant to suggest that 
the saddle extended across the camel’s back and that the two 
figures were seated one on each side of the camel. Again pro- 
truding from the two ends of the camel-saddle and rising above 
the heads of the two figures is a tent or canopy. The two figures 
are fully clothed, but the necks of the garments of both seem to 
be wide open, almost, or even quite, as if their breasts, or at least 
the upper portions of their bosoms, were bared. A part of their 
hair seems to be arranged in a heavy braid, coiled tightly about 
the top of the head, but the remainder, unbound, falls loosely 
upon their shoulders. The one figure is playing the double-flute; 
the other is tapping upon a square drum.*® It is impossible not 
to identify these two figures, precisely as Lammens has done, with 
the tabbaloun, the two flute- and tambourine-playing women in 


104 Op. cit., 72, 102. In this connection attention must be called to the 
golden bracelet worn by Nazih, in the Sirat Antar (translation of Terrick 
Hamilton, III, 279 f.), upon which were represented the two goddesses, Al-Lat 
and Al-Uzza, and upon which was inscribed likewise the name of the Lord of 
heaven and earth, i. e., undoubtedly Ba‘alSamém (cf. Eissfeldt, ‘‘Ba‘alSam3m 
und Jahwe,” ZAW, XVI [n. F.] [1939], 1-31). This inscription indicates un- 
mistakably a Syrian origin for this golden bracelet. In just what form the two 
goddesses were represented upon it is not indicated in any way; but it would 
not be too far-fetched to assume that it was in much the same manner as in 
this terra-cotta image. 

10s Published also by Rostovtzeff, ‘‘Dura and the Problem of Parthian 
Art,” Vale Classical Studies, V (1935), figure 16; cf. also p. 183. 

16 Ingholt (op. cit., 86) tells of another terra-cotta in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek, Copenhagen, which likewise shows a camel bearing a palanquin, 
also with traces of red paint, in the tent of which two women may be seen 
beating the tambourine. This is obviously, as Ingholt maintains, a represen- 
tation almost identical with that just described. 
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the train of the kubbe, and, still later, of the mahmal, at Mecca. 
Certainly these two figures do not represent goddesses; for, unlike 
the two figures of the first image, they are uncrowned, and the 
acts, which they are represented as performing, are obviously 
of a ritual, worshiping character. If it be correct that they are 
depicted with bared, or half-bared, breasts, then, beyond all 
question, they represent the attendants upon the kubbe and the 
sacred images within it, as these went into battle or, as in this 
case, participated in a sacred procession.'°7 

Still another representation of the kubbe, upon a bas-relief 
from the temple of Bél at Palmyra,’ is significant for this study. 
Here the kubée is a low, tent-like structure, which rests upon what 
seems to be a decorated rug, laid crosswise upon the back of a 
camel. This kubbe still shows traces of having been painted a 
bright red. The camel is led in what is obviously a ritual proces- 
sion. The camel’s bridle is held by a man, with the hand which 
grasps the bridle raised above his head, who strides along in the 
procession in front of the camel. From the camel’s neck is sus- 
pended a small, round ornament or ritual object, which De Vaux 
compares,’°? very properly, with the Midianite camel-ornaments 
of Jud. 8.26. Immediately behind the camel, and seemingly 
participating in the procession, quite as if they were the custom- 
ary attendants of the kubbe, are three female figures, each 


7 In op. cit., figure 17, Rostovtzeff has published another closely related 
terra-cotta image, which likewise comes from Syria and dates from the same 
period and has the same background, and which is likewise at present in the 
Louvre. It too represents two female figures, apparently kneeling, rather than 
seated, in exactly the same tent-like structure as in the other image. However, 
this tent-like structure, despite the fact that its base is identical with the tent- 
base of the first image, does not rest upon the back of a camel. Instead it has 
a perfectly flat bottom, intended obviously to permit the image to stand firmly 
upon a flat surface. This image might therefore very well represent a kubbe 
resting on the ground, as, as we have learned, was its normal state when not 
in action. These two female figures are clothed exactly like those in the first 
image, and again with necks and upper portions of their bosoms bared. Their 
hair too seems to be arranged in a manner closely similar to that of the two 
figures in the other image. Here both women are playing on tambourines. 

x08 Published by Seyrig; cf. above, note 102. 

roo “Sur le voile des femmes dans |’orient ancien,” in RB, 44 (1935), 405, 
note 2. 
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heavily veiled."° Seyrig claims to see within the kubbe traces of 
a recumbent figure, presumably a sacred image. This is, however, 
by no means certain, although it is difficult to conceive of a kubbe 
being represented in pre-islamic times as empty. What seem to be 
spectators hail the procession, and especially the kubbe and what- 
ever its contents may have been, certainly the chief cult-object 
in the procession, with arms upraised in somewhat the same 
gesture as is made by the man leading the camel. Obviously it 
is a gesture of homage to the kubbe and its contents. 

As the invariable mounting upon camel-back indicates, these 
are all unquestionably representations of the kubbe of the pre- 
islamic Arabs. All come from the Roman period, and, in all likeli- 
hood, from the second or third centuries A.D. All come from 
Syria or the region of Palmyra, in which districts, because of 
extensive caravan traffic, Arab cultural influence was strong at 
this time.*™ This evidence establishes then that during this period, 
antedating the rise of Islam by three or four centuries at the very 
least, the cult of Al-Lat and Al-Uzza and of the kubbe, with all 
the customary attendant paraphernalia, rites and institutions, 
must have flourished in Syria, no doubt chiefly among the nom- 
ads of the northern desert and those peoples and communities 
which participated in the far-reaching caravan traffic of that 
day? 

This conclusion is corroborated by the term, mara’ baita’, 
recurring oft in Nabataean inscriptions and designating the pos- 


10 Seyrig (op. cit., 160) holds that these three women were only spectators, 
and not participants in the procession. De Vaux (op. cit.) supports the opposite 
hypothesis. He establishes that already in the pre-islamic period Arab women, 
especially of the upper class, were regularly veiled in public. He contends that, 
notwithstanding its provenience from the temple of Bél at Palmyra, the scene 
here depicted is peculiarly Arabic, and that the three veiled female figures 
conform fully to contemporary Arabic custom. That these women participate 
in this procession heavily veiled, instead of with bared bosoms, is not sur- 
prising, since here they follow the kubbe on foot in the procession, i. e., they 
have only a semi-active part in the ritual, instead of riding in a kubbe itself 
in the role of active attendants upon the cult-object. 

u1 Cf, Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, 91-119. 

m Cf, Winnett, ‘The Daughters of Allah,” The Moslem World, April, 
1940; also Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 209. 
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sessor or guardian of a sacred tabernacle.“3 This Nabataean bait 
must have been identical with the pre-islamic bait or kubbe, while 
the full title, mara’ baita’, was, of course, the Nabataean equiv- 
alent of the Arabic rabb kubbe or rabb bait. But this title and the 
institution which it evidences must have been current among the 
Nabataeans already in their nomadic and semi-nomadic days, 
preceding their eventual settlement in Transjordan and the 
development by them of a sedentary life there.*%4 This carries 
the kubbe and all its religious associations back to at least the 
fourth or fifth centuries B.C. and, quite probably even earlier. 

From a statement of Diodorus™’ we may infer that the Car- 
thaginians too employed the sacred tent, at least when they went 
into battle, no doubt battles of a critical nature. He records an 
instance of a fire breaking out in the sacred tent and from there 
spreading to and destroying the tent of the chief military com- 
mander, which must therefore have been pitched immediately 
adjacent to the sacred tent. This caused great consternation in 
the camp, quite as if it was an augury of evil. This institution 
the Carthaginians must, of course, have derived from their 
Phoenician ancestry. 

What seems to be a still older instance of the kubbe and its 
sacred image is recorded by Sanchuniathon.™® He tells that in 
the early period, following shortly upon creation and the birth 
of both gods and men, a certain Agroueros or Agrotes had a 
wooden statue, which was highly venerated, and a shrine or 
portable temple, drawn about in Phoenicia by yokes of oxen. 


™3 Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 52 f. Ingholt (op. cit., 83-88) has published an 
inscription coming from Palmyra, and not improbably from the temple of Bél 
there, which records the erection of a kubbe in honor of the deity, “Blessed is 
his name forever.’”’ This may well have stamped the person who erected the 
kubbe as a mara’ baita’ and as one of high rank and authority among his people. 
Ingholt makes no attempt to date the inscription, but unquestionably it may 
be assigned with reasonable certainty to the second or third centuries A.D. 
(cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 91-119). 

™™4 Dalman (Petra, I, 72; II, 53) records another significant detail of the 
kubbe-cult among the Nabataeans, viz., that they had a predilection for the 
worship of betyls in pairs. 

5 XX, 65, 1 (ed. Dindorf); quoted from Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, 
242. 

16 Cf. Cory, Ancient Fragments, 9. 
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This shrine or portable temple must have been, of course, the 
housing of this wooden statue or idol. When it travelled in this 
manner, it must have been placed upon a cart or wagon. More- 
over, it is a reasonable inference from the specific wording of this 
narrative that the oxen were supposed to draw the portable 
shrine, with the idol in it, not upon a regular, pre-arranged itin- 
erary, but rather that they went in whatever direction and halted 
at whatever place the deity within the shrine would compel them. 
In other words, the procedure with this portable shrine, mounted 
upon a wagon or cart and drawn by oxen, driven by the deity 
within the shrine, parallels exactly the procedure with the ark, 
after the discomfiture of the Philistines, recorded in I Sam. 6. 
But it also parallels sufficiently closely the procedure with the 
pre-islamic kubbe and the later mahmal and ‘otfe to establish the 
identity of these various sacred objects. 

But with these evidences of antiquity for the kubbe and all 
that was associated with it, it is but a relatively short step from 
the fifth century B.C., or even somewhat earlier, back to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century B.C. and to the consideration of 
the corresponding institution or institutions in ancient Israel. 
And first the ark.™” 


VI 


THE ARK 


In the previously oft-cited article I endeavored to show that the 
history of the ark falls into three distinct periods. The first period 
was that of the pre-Palestinian desert life and migrations of the 
tribe or tribes, with which the ark was originally associated, and 
of the early settlement of these tribes in Palestine. This period 
extended through the reign of David and actually to the erection 
of the Temple at Jerusalem by Solomon. 

The second period in the history of the ark was coincident 
with the existence of the first Temple, and ended with the destruc- 


17 Lammens (op. cit., 159) correlates the ark with the pre-islamic kubbe 
and suggests that it was in his role as rabb el-bait that Moses would recite the 
summons to the ark recorded in Num. 10.35 f. 
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tion of the Temple by the Babylonians in 586 B.C. and the 
resultant disappearance of the ark. It was during this period, 
and beginning quite early in the period, that the ark came to be 
transformed, in tradition at least, if not in actual fact, from what 
it had been originally, whatever that may have been, to the box- 
like container of the two tablets of the decalogue™’ and likewise, 
as the result of the religious reformation in 899 B.C., during the 
reign of Asa, took the place within the d’bir of the Temple, and 
as the most sacred object of the cult thereof, of the golden image 
of Yahweh, seated upon a throne, which had stood there orig- 
inally."? 

The third period in the history of the ark was associated with 
the post-exilic Temple at Jerusalem, particularly from the period 
about 400 B.C., or perhaps a decade or so earlier, when the 
Priestly Code was formulated and made authoritative, and when, 
in connection with the official promulgation of this code for the 
Jewish community of Judaea, it seems that the Temple was 
rebuilt extensively, in conformity with the somewhat new pattern 
of the sanctuary which the Priestly Code set forth.”° Once again 
the nature of the ark was reinterpreted, at least partially. It 
continued to be regarded as the box-like container of the two 
tablets of the decalogue, now called the ‘‘tablets of testimony’’; 
but in addition thereto it recaptured something of the character 
of the sacred object which it had supplanted in the Temple of 
Solomon, and so was regarded likewise as the throne of the Deity. 
This was, in fact, its major role in the Temple scheme of the 
Priestly Code, while its role as container of the sacred stone 
tablets became secondary. 

The Priestly Code represented the ark as standing in the holy 
of holies, beneath the overshadowing wings of the two cherubim. 
Upon the top of the ark was the golden cover, the kapporet, the 
so-called ‘‘mercy-seat.”’ It was upon this that the Deity was con- 


118 So also, in part at least, Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stimme, 214. 

19 For a detailed account of this reformation and of the role of the ark 
therein, cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, III,’”” 100-134. 

20 Cf, “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ 72- 
146. 
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ceived as seated, enthroned in solitary majesty, invisible to 
human eye.°s Into the holy of holies and into the presence of 
the Deity, and therefore into close proximity to the ark, only one 
human being was permitted to enter, the high-priest, and that 
only once each year, upon the recurrent Day of Atonement;* 
and that too only enveloped in a cloud of incense, to the end that 
he might not behold too closely that which was assumed to be 
within the holy of holies, and as a result of such temerity perhaps 
lose his life.” 

Actually therefore, despite the provisions of the Priestly Code, 
whether there was really an ark within the holy of holies of the 
post-exilic Temple is none too well attested. And if there was an 
ark there, we have only the vaguest idea of what it was like. But 
of this we may be sure, that in any case it was not the ark of the 
pre-exilic period, of the sanctuary of David and of the Temple 
of Solomon. That original ark had certainly disappeared, if not 
sooner, then, at the very latest and beyond all doubt, in the 
destruction of the first Temple in 586 B.C. A full century and 
three quarters had elapsed between the disappearance of the true 
ark and the formulation of the Priestly Code’s half-imaginary 
reconstruction thereof. Not improbably the authors of the 
Priestly Code had only a vague tradition of what the ark had 
really been. Not improbably also even this vague and unreliable 
tradition they did not hesitate to modify more or less to meet 
their own peculiar purposes. Too much importance may therefore 
not be attached to the account of the ark in the Priestly Code 
:n the endeavor to determine what the original ark really was. 
This last is our present task. Our primary concern in this study 


20a Not at all improbably a like concept obtained with the empty kubbe 
which Moawiyya set up in immediate proximity to his own tent at the Battle 
of Siffin. While physically empty, Allah may well have been thought to be 
present invisibly in the kubbe in order to give victory to the cause of his wor- 
shipers (cf. above, note 93). 

2 Originally the New Year’s Day; cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,’’ 22-58. 

22 Cf, Lauterbach, “‘A Significant Controversy between the Saducees and 
the Pharisees,” HUCA, IV (1927), 173-205, and my ‘‘A Chapter in the History 
of the High-Priesthood,” 13-24. 
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is with the nature and role of the ark during the first period of 
its history. 

During the early period of the sojourn of the tribes of Israel 
in Palestine the ark stood at Shiloh, in the territory of the tribe 
of Ephraim. It was obviously the principal cult-object of the 
important sanctuary there and was ministered to by a levitical 
priestly family,3 the names of three members of which are pre- 
served in the biblical records, Eli and his two sons, Hofni and 
Phineas. It is reasonable to infer, from the fact of its location 
at Shiloh, that the ark had been originally the cult-object of 
Ephraim alone, or, in the pre-Palestinian, desert period, of the 
antecedents of this tribe, whatever they may have been. How- 
ever, it seems that during the period of Ephraimite hegemony 
over the tribes of Israel, or at least over the tribes of Central 
Palestine, during the decades immediately preceding the Philis- 
tine conquest, the ark acquired somewhat more than merely 
local or tribal significance. It came apparently to be regarded as 
the major cult-object, and its sanctuary at Shiloh as the central 
sanctuary and source of oracular revelation, of all the tribes which 
constituted the then federation of the tribes of Israel.'74 


73 Descended from Moses, as at least early post-exilic tradition had it, 
presumably through the young Levite whose story is recorded in Jud. 19. The 
evidence for this positive statement I hope to present upon some other occa- 
sion; meanwhile cf. below, note 228 (to appear in HUCA, XVIII). 

74 At the time of the Philistine wars this federation consisted of at least 
Ephraim and Manasseh. Benjamin had certainly been a member of this federa- 
tion earlier, but had completely severed its connections therewith, at the most 
but a few decades previously, as the result of the intertribal war recorded in 
the earliest literary stratum of Jud. 19-21. Therefore in the early Philistine 
wars Benjamin did not participate at all. It held severely aloof; and this, 
together with its topographical situation, caused the Philistines to pass it by 
when they conquered the territory of Ephraim and Manasseh and subjected 
it to their rule. This enabled Benjamin to maintain its tribal strength unim- 
paired and so to carry on its own war with the Philistines under Saul some 
fifty years later. (cf. below, note 137. This chronology is based upon considera- 
tions of Samuel’s apparent age at the time of each of these two wars. During 
the former he was still a mere lad, while during the latter he was well advanced 
in years and even approaching his death. There is a rabbinic tradition that at 
the time of his death Samuel was fifty-two years old [Num. Rab. (ed. Wilna), 
III, 7]. Albright [Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 103 f., 210 f.] would 
date the Battles of Ebenezer and the resultant destruction of Shiloh at circ. 
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1050 B.C., or a little earlier. I would date them some fifteen years earlier than 
this [cf. below, notes 143 and 174]. Albright likewise regards Shiloh as the 
central sanctuary of all Israel. I regard it as the central sanctuary of only the 
tribes of Central Palestine, i. e., of Israel proper, or, at the very most, of Cen- 
tral and Northern Palestine. This would also account adequately for the mani- 
fest reluctance and: eventual failure of the northern tribes to rally strongly 
to Saul’s standard after his initial victory over the Philistines, as, quite obvi- 
ously, both he and Samuel had confidently expected [despite the statement of 
I Sam. 14.21-22)). 

Whether the tribes north of the Valley of Jezreel were actually linked in 
any degree with this federation at the time of the Philistine wars cannot be 
determined with certainty. That at the time of the Battle of Ta‘anach Issachar, 
Zebulon and Naphtali, north of the Valley, had joined with Machir, Ephraim 
and Benjamin, south of the Valley, in united resistance to the common Canaan- 
ite enemy, is convincingly evidenced by Jud. 5. But how long this early and 
quite extensive coalition of Israelite tribes persisted after the battle, is not 
certain. It endured probably long enough to ensure the breakdown of the 
power of the Canaanite city-states in the Valley and the immediately adjacent 
sections of Palestine and the termination of all danger from that direction. 
Apparently by the time of Gideon and the Midianite inroads it had dissolved 
completely, or at least almost so. 

Seemingly too after the dissolution of the premature and short-lived polit- 
ical organization which, following upon Gideon, Abimelech effected, the leader- 
ship in the affairs of the tribes of Central Palestine passed to Ephraim. In fact 
Jud. 8.1-3 evidences that even before Gideon the Ephraimites had exercised 
a definite intertribal hegemony, of which they were intensely jealous, and that 
the Gideon regime represented merely a brief interlude therein. Jud. 12.1-7 
illustrates clearly the arrogant manner in which the Ephraimites exercised 
this hegemony, at least in Central Palestine, west of the Jordan, and even to 
an extent to the east of the Jordan. This Ephraimite’intertribal hegemony, 
which had begun even before Gideon, continued until the Philistine triumph. 

All the evidence indicates that it was primarily this federation of tribes 
of Central Palestine which was subsumed under the name, Israel, and that 
too as far back as the time of Mernephtah. The name itself seems to have been 
somewhat elastic in application, to have designated primarily the federation 
as such, and to have had a broader or narrower connotation with the expansion 
or contraction of tribal membership therein and resultant cooperative action. 

At the time of the Battle of Ta‘anach, as Jud. 5 indicates, the term, Israel, 
embraced not only Ephraim, Machir and Benjamin, but also Issachar, Zebulon 
and Naphtali. As we have seen, the common Canaanite danger drew these six 
tribes into the federation. But at the time of the later, intertribal war, of which 
we read in Jud. 19-21, the connotation of the term, Israel, seems to have nar- 
rowed again and to have covered little more than Ephraim and Manasseh and 
to have definitely excluded Benjamin. So it was still at the time of the Phi- 
listine wars. 
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This sanctuary, so it would seem, was not at all a kubbe, a 
tent,”5 but a much more pretentious structure, a bait or a hekal.*”® 
It had its doors and doorposts."?? The doors were closed regularly 
at night and opened again in the morning. The ark stood appar- 
ently in the sanctuary proper, which was illumined during the 
night by a lamp of sacred character.* Within this sanctuary and 
seemingly in immediate proximity to the ark, in order that he 
might be in constant attendance upon it, should a revelation 
from the Deity come at some unforeseen moment, when Eli, the 
chief priest, was not present, slept the young Samuel, in discharge 
of his duties of priestly apprenticeship.” The abode of Eli, house 
or tent, whichever it may have been, was immediately adjacent.*3° 
In other words, Eli dwelt in the same close proximity to the ark 
as did the pre-islamic Arab tribal head to the kubbe or as the 
Ruwala tribal chieftain to the Markab. This proximity must have 


25 Despite the application to it in I Sam. 2.22b, unquestionably by edi- 
torial hands, of the term, ’ohel mo‘ed. 

126 T Sam. 1.7, 9, 24; 3.3; cf. Jud. 18.31; so also Luther, in Ed. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 135; Sellin, ‘‘Das Zelt Jahwes,”’ in Kittel 
Festschrift, BWAT, 13 (1913), 174; Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit, 88 f. 

27 T Sam. 1.9; 3.15. 18 J Sam. 3.3: 

29 For the same practice, of the priest sleeping in the sanctuary of Al- 
Galsad in Hadrdmaut, in close proximity to the idol, in order to be prepared 
to receive an oracle at any moment, day or night, whenever the deity would 
choose to speak, cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 55. Actually 
the role of Samuel as the youthful priest and apprentice to Eli is altogether 
secondary and probably in some measure unhistorical. Unquestionably it is 
patterned after the role of Moses as the oracular priest of the “‘tent of meeting”’ 
(cf. below, in HUCA, XVIII), with his apprentice too never departing from the 
sanctuary (Ex. 33.11). So here Samuel plays the role of priestly apprentice to 
Eli, while the sanctuary, in turn, is represented as, and is even called specifi- 
cally, ’ohel mo‘ed (cf. also Josh. 18.1, 8-10; Ps. 78.60, and above, note 125). 
Actually in relation to the ark Samuel played no priestly role whatsoever. Its 
priests were Eli and his two sons, Hofni and Phineas (cf. I Sam. 1.3b). Within 
the original ark-pericope of I Sam. (for the analysis cf. the commentaries, and 
also Press, ‘‘Der Prophet Samuel,” ZAW, XV[n. F.] [1938], 177-225) Samuel 
does not appear at all. None the less even in the secondary sections of I Sam. 
1-6, in which the youthful Samuel functions as priestly apprentice, there are 
here and there some reminiscences of the ark and of the ancient sanctuary at 
Shiloh which seem to have positive historic value, although they must be used 
with discrimination. 

130 T Sam. 3.2—5. 
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been due primarily, of course, to Eli’s role as the oracular priest 
of the ark. But when we remember that as a rule the pre-islamic 
Arab tribal chieftain was also the kahin or oracular priest of the 
deity or deities of the kubbe, we may see some indication of close 
relationship between the role of Eli as the priest of the ark and 
that of the pre-islamic kahin as the oracular priest of the kubbe, 
and see likewise in the proximity of Eli’s abode to the ark a token 
of the very high authority which he exercised within his com- 
munity and tribe, and even, no doubt, within the federation of 
Israelite tribes of Central Palestine. But this suggests, in turn, 
that, not the actual sanctuary at Shiloh, but only the ark within 
it, played for the tribe of Ephraim, and perhaps even for the tribal 
federation likewise, somewhat of the role of the kubbe for the pre- 
islamic Arab tribes. 

This suggestion is confirmed by abundant evidence. From its 
normal place in the sanctuary at Shiloh the ark was carried into 
battle in order to give the hosts of Israel victory over their ene- 
mies. But it was not carried into ordinary battles.'* In the first 


3! In this connection it may be asked very properly, why there is no record 
of the presence of the ark at the Battle of Ta‘anach in either Jud. 4 or S. The 
answer to this question is suggested by Taubler, “Die Spruch-Verse iiber 
Sebulon,” MGWJ, 1940-41, 1-37. Taubler establishes that in this battie it 
was the tribes of Zebulon, Issachar and Naphtali which were most immedi- 
ately threatened by Sisera, ruler of Haroshet Haggoim, and were therefore 
the leading participants in the battle (cf. above, note 124). Ephraim, Machir 
and Benjamin played only a secondary role therein, that of sympathetic allies. 
They themselves were in no immediate danger, since their territory lay to the 
south of the Valley of Jezreel, at some distance from the center of the coalition 
of Canaanite city-states which Sisera had effected, and so for them this was 
not, strictl speaking, a decisive battle. Therefore there was no reason for the 
presence of the ark there. Despite the gloss, Jud. 4.4b-5a, Deborah was prob- 
ably from Issachar (cf. 5.15aa) and not from Ephraim, while Barak was cer- 
tainly from Naphtali (cf. 4.6, and for 12vu" in 5.15a8 read *bn5191). Barak, 
who probably cherished ancient, nomadic custom, made his acceptance of 
leadership, to which he was summoned by Deborah, conditional upon Debo- 
rah’s accompanying him and his men into battle (4.8). This she did, and, in 
the role of battle-maiden and at the critical moment in the battle, she chanted 
a song in order to stimulate the Israelite warriors to deeds of extraordinary 
heroism (5.12). That even previous to this battle Deborah was recognized as 
a n¢bi’ah, i.e., a female diviner, undoubtedly equivalent to the pre-islamic 
kahina, is attested by Jud. 4.4-S. 
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Battle of Eben Haezer, when manifestly the Israelites confi- 
dently anticipated a complete and easy victory over the Philistine 
enemy, the ark remained in Shiloh. Only after this initial defeat 
and after they had thus been made to realize the power of the 
Philistines and the magnitude of the danger which now con- 
fronted them, did the federated tribes have recourse to the ark, 
and bring it from the sanctuary at Shiloh to the field of battle, 
in the custody of its two regularly attendant priests, Hofni and 
Phineas, the sons of Eli.%? But it is plain that with the advent 
of the ark on the field of battle the Israelites were still fully con- 
fident of victory,%3 while, on the other hand, the Philistines are 
represented as being dismayed and losing confidence, for, as they 
exclaim, ‘Their god*4 has come unto them to the camp.’’35 
Obviously the Philistines are here represented as seeing in the 
ark either the deity of Israel or else, what seems far more likely, 
and, as we will see, is the correct explanation, the container of 
the god or gods of Israel. 

None the less the Philistines persist, and in the second Battle 
of Eben Haezer they gain a complete and decisive victory over 
Israel. The ark is captured and its two attendant priests are 
killed. The capture of the ark marks the end of the struggle and 
the complete conquest of the Israelite tribes of Central Palestine3® 
and the subjection of their entire territory, at least as far as the 
northern border of the Valley of Jezreel on the north and Beth 
Shean to the northeast, to Philistine domination, a domination 
so thorough and rigid that it endured for almost three quarters 
of a century, until finally the tables were turned upon the Phili- 
stines by David. It must have seemed to the Israelites of Central 
Palestine that in the two battles their god had proved no match 
for the gods of the Philistines, and that also, with the capture of 
the ark and its removal to Philistine territory, their god had been 
forcibly carried away from their land and from their midst, so 
that they were now left a people without any god to protect and 


132 T Sam. 4.1 ff. 

33-V. 5, 

34 Or perhaps “‘their gods,” with G8. 

35 Vv. 6-9. 

36 )f course not including Benjamin: cf. above, note 124. 
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prosper them, weak, helpless, impotent. How completely their 
spirits were crushed and their faith shattered is proved conclu- 
sively by their failure to rally to Saul’s banner, as unquestionably 
he had anticipated they would do, after his initial victory over 
the Philistines.37 The ark was the visible symbol of the presence 


137 Despite the statement of I Sam. 14.21-22. If these two vv. have any 
historical value at all, they indicate only that the exhilaration of these northern 
tribesmen, resulting from Saul’s victory over the Philistines, which impelled 
them to flock to Saul’s standard, was but momentary and subsided almost 
instantaneously, so that they deserted him quite as quickly as they had joined 
him. It must have been this fact more than aught else, which, almost from the 
start, spelled the doom of Saul’s warfare against the Philistines. He must have 
realized from the outset that his own little tribe of Benjamin, which could as 
yet hardly have regained its normal strength after the disastrous intertribal 
war of a few generations earlier (cf. above, note 124), was too weak alone and 
' unaided to cope successfully with the Philistines. He must have counted from 
the very beginning upon a significant initial victory over the Philistines to 
revive the spirit of the conquered Ephraimites and Manassites and draw them 
to his standard. Only in this way could he hope to gather a force strong enough 
to wage an aggressive offensive war against the Philistines. The defection of 
these northern tribesmen and the hopelessly low state of their spirit and cour- 
age disappointed all his expectations and upset his plans completely. With 
only his own tribe of Benjamin to support him, he was compelled to wage a 
defensive war, one largely of guerrilla character, against the Philistines. Not 
once did he dare invade the Philistine lowlands and engage there in pitched 
and decisive battle with them. 

Only at the very end of his life, realizing no doubt how rapidly his malady 
was growing upon him, and appreciating apparently that not one of his sons 
was worthy to succeed him and carry on the war with any promise of eventual 
success, he resolved, in sheer desperation, to stake everything upon one pitched 
battle in the enemy’s own territory, which it had conquered, in the Valley of 
Jezreel, near Mt. Gilboa. Victory in this battle would have given him control 
of the Philistine avenue of communication with their great fortress at Beth 
Shean, from which largely, so it seems, the Philistines maintained dominion 
over the tribes of Central Palestine. Had he succeeded in this battle, and in 
the ultimate capture of Beth Shean, these tribes might have been sufficiently 
enheartened to rally once again, and this time permanently, to his banner. 
But the odds against him were far too great and the battle went against him. 
He lost his life, and the army was decimated by the Philistines. But a remnant 
thereof escaped into Trans-Jordan. The territory of Benjamin too, for the 
most part, now came under Philistine control. 

But had at the very outset the spirit of the Northern tribesmen been dif- 
ferent, Saul’s campaign, certainly not unreasonably conceived, might well have 
succeeded. It was the dispiritedness and lack of faith of these Northerners, 
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of their god in their midst and the guarantee of their continued 
political independence and power under his protection. Its cap- 
ture meant not only the conquest and departure of their god from 
among them, but also their loss of independence and subjection 
to a foreign people. Obviously the ark played in this respect too 
precisely the same role for Israel as did the kubbe for the pre- 
islamic Arab tribes.*38 

But what must have been contary to all normal procedure on 
the part of both Israelites and Philistines, the capture of the ark 
and its carrying off as a trophy of victory to the Philistine cities 
did not by any means terminate its divine power and function- 
ing. Even in the midst of a foreign land the deity or deities of the 
ark were able to affirm their potency and authority, and that 
too over the very people which had captured their cult-object 
and likewise over their gods. No doubt the tradition of the events 


convinced no doubt by the loss of the ark that Yahweh had forsaken them, 
which doomed in advance Saul’s war for freedom. 

Still further evidence of the completely crushed spirits of these Northern 
tribesmen may be seen in their total failure to respond to the appeal for help 
of the people of Jabesh Gilead (I Sam. 12.3). It is apparent that the messengers 
of Jabesh Gilead came to Saul’s town only towards the end of the seven days 
respite granted them by the Ammonite king, and only after they had vainly 
appealed for support among the communities of Ephraim and Manasseh, the 
true Israel at this moment (cf. v. 3 and above, note 124), and also in the pro- 
cedure imposed upon these Northern tribes by their Philistine masters recorded 
in I Sam. 13.19-21. 

38 This is unquestionably also the implication of the statement in II Sam. 
5.21, that after the Battle of Baal Perazim the Philistines left their idols upon 
the battlefield, so that they were captured and carried away by David and 
his men. This indicates that this battle must have been regarded, by the Philis- 
tines at least, as decisive. The capture of the Philistine idols by David was 
the complement of the previous capture of the ark by the Philistines, and 
evidenced to Israel how completely David had turned the tables upon the 
Philistines. Quite properly therefore the narrative of the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerusalem follows, in II Sam. 6, almost immediately upon the record 
of David’s capture of the Philistine idols. The capture of these idols and the 
presence of the ark in the new national sanctuary at Jerusalem must have 
symbolized concretely to Israel, and especially to the tribal federation of 
Central Palestine, whose allegiance was a matter of constant concern to David 
throughout his entire reign, how absolute was David’s triumph over the 
Philistines, what a mighty warrior and able king he was, and the magnitude of 
their debt to him for his-deliverance of them from Philistine dominion. 
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attendant upon the sojourn of the ark in the various Philistine 
cities, recorded in I Sam. 6, is the result of certain expansion and 
embellishment; but beyond all question basic to it is the’ broad 
outline of fact formulated above. The actual events, whatever 
their specific nature may have been, served to establish indubi- 
tably for both Philistines and Israelites, and perhaps even more 
for the former than the latter, that the deity or deities of the ark 
were indeed potent at all times and places, and this too with a 
power which transcended that of the Philistine deities." 


39 Not at all improbably, this was one of the most cogent considerations 
in David’s bringing the ark from Kiryat Yearim to Jerusalem. For he recog- 
nized fully that his first major task as king of united Israel was the conquest 
of the Philistines and the reversal of the relations which had obtained between 
them and Northern Israel for approximately a half-century. And what could 
he do better to reassure his own people of ultimate victory, and likewise to 
dismay and dishearten the Philistines, than to bring up to Jerusalem, into the 
national sanctuary which he had just established there, the very palladium of 
those same Northern tribes, which fifty years or so earlier had so completely 
discomfited the Philistines, and this too within their own territory, and thus 
to identify the original Yahweh of the ark with the national Yahweh of the 
new sanctuary at Jerusalem? Mindful of their inability a half-century earlier to 
withstand the power of the deity of the ark, the confidence of the Philistines 
in their ability to successfully resist David, particularly if the present conse- 
cution of narratives in II Sam. 5-8 is significant and David had already gained 
several important victories over them (II Sam.5.16-25), must have been greatly 
diminished, if not broken completely. Just this is the implication of II Sam. 8.1, 
“And after these things David smote the Philistines and conquered them.” 
Recognizing that II Sam. 7 is a post-exilic interpolation (I hope to establish 
this thesis conclusively in a different connection), and that accordingly 8.1 
was originally the immediate continuation of 6.23, and that therefore ‘‘after 
these things” refers to the various incidents attendant upon the bringing of 
the ark up to Jerusalem, recorded in II Sam. 6, the full import of II Sam. 8.1 
becomes clear. Undoubtedly in thus bringing the ark up to Jerusalem and 
depositing it in the new national sanctuary there David was influenced by 
various considerations. But among them this of the effect of this procedure 
upon both the Northern Israelites and the Philistines, must have been of major 
importance. It was a master-stroke of military strategy and political states- 
manship. Also in no small degree the possession of their ancient cult-object 
and its constant presence in the national sanctuary, in immediate proximity 
to his own palace, must have strengthened immeasurably David’s claim to 
sovereignty over the none too submissive and loyal Northern tribes; for in 
such proximity to the residence of the chief or ruler the ark was still the symbol 
of supreme authority and leadership within the tribe and the nation. 
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And within the Philistine country one other function, which, 
we have inferred, was characteristic of the pre-islamic kubbe, the 
ark continued to perform, viz., that of selection of the road which 
it wished to take. That this important power was inherent in 
the ark, and already in the pre-Canaanite, desert period was 
thought to be a regular function of the deity resident in or associ- 
ated with it, is convincingly attested by the little fragment of 
an independent narrative of the journey through the desert, pre- 
served in Num. 10.33.%4° Now, once again, and under quite com- 
parable circumstances, the ark discharged the same function. 
For, fulfilling the test which the Philistines proposed, in order 
to determine to their complete satisfaction whether it was really 
the Israelite deity resident in the ark, who had brought the var- 
ious misfortunes upon them, as they half suspected, or whether 
instead it might have been only a series of fortuitous circum- 
stances with which the ark had no connection whatever, the ark 
chose the road which led away from the territory of the Phili- 
stines and back into Israelite country, and this too despite the 
fact that, had purely natural and normal forces prevailed, the 
ark would have remained within the bounds of Philistine territory 
and dominion.'*! Not only did this outcome of the test demon- 
strate conclusively to the Philistines that it was the ark, or rather 
the Israelite deity within the ark, who had thus discomfited them 
so disastrously, and that too even within their own land and after 
they had mistakenly believed, as they now recognized, that they 
had gained a great victory over him and his people, but also it 
reveals in no uncertain manner what the real, original nature of 
the ark was, and how close its affinity to the pre-islamic kubbe. 

When the ark came to Beth Shemesh after its departure from 
the Philistine country, the cows which were drawing the cart 
stopped of their own accord, quite as if they knew that this was 
the appointed end of their journey." There the ark was set upon 
a great stone in the open field, and there the men of Beth Shemesh 
sacrificed to it the two cows which had drawn the cart, and which 


140 Cf, ‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ 39-51. 

«41 For the implication of all the details of this narrative recorded in I Sam. 
6 cf. ‘The Book of the Covenant, I,’’ 18-20. 

™41a Cf, above, note 91. 
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had, so it seemed, offered themselves for this sacrifice.'4"* Obvi- 
ously they recognized it, as it approached their town, and felt 
themselves greatly blessed by its presence among them. Mani- 
festly its divine character was known to them even before its 
advent. And this divine character and its quality of inviolable 
taboo were impressed upon them all the more when they ven- 
tured upon an unhallowed act, viz., to look within, of course in 
order to ascertain what the ark really contained or perhaps, even 
more probably, whether its original contents, whatever they may 
have been, were still there and had not been removed by the 
Philistines.’ By their very words they affirmed that the deity 
of the ark was Yahweh, and that He was thought to dwell in it. 
To them His presence among them seemed to promise as much 
of danger as it did to the Philistines; and so they sent the ark on 
to Kiryat Yearim. 

There the ark was deposited in the home of Abinadab, im- 
pliedly one of the most substantial citizens of the town, whose 
house was situated upon the hill. This was a fitting place for the 
repository of the cult-object, and therefore the sanctuary, of an 
important and powerful deity, such as, it was now recognized, 
the god of the ark was in truth; for this hill constituted a high 
place, as it were. There one of the sons of Abinadab was conse- 
crated as the priest of the ark; and there the ark remained for 
many years,™3 and the priesthood thereof descended to at least 


u4tb With this sacrifice of these cows to the ark cf. the annual sacrifice of 
a camel to the Markab by the Ruwala (above, pp. 158, 167, 182). 

142 Cf. “The Book of the Covenant, I,” 283. 

143 | Sam. 7.2 says explicitly that the ark remained in the custody of Abi- 
nadab and his family for twenty years. However, this passage is recognized by 
most scholars as a gloss, and its historic authenticity is open to serious ques- 
tion. Actually the residence of the ark in Kiryat Yearim must have endured 
for approximately a half-century; for it is clearly implied that it could have 
been in the Philistine country for only a brief period. Its captivity by the 
Philistines and the attendant destruction: of Shiloh must have taken place 
when Samuel was still a lad. Samuel must have been well advanced in years 
when he anointed Saul as king. The entire reign of Saul ensued, near the end 
of which Samuel died. David was established upon the throne when the ark 
was finally brought up to Jerusalem. Certainly a period of approximately fifty 
years is not too much to assume for these successive events (cf. above, note 
124). This assumption would account for the fact that when the ark was 
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the grandsons, and perhaps to members of the family later even 
than the third generation after Abinadab.‘4 Undoubtedly the 
presence of the ark brought blessing to at least the household of 
Abinadab, if not to the entire community of Kiryat Yearim. At 
any rate during its three months sojourn in the home of Obed 
Edom, the Gittite, in the course of its journey from Kiryat 
Yearim to Jerusalem, the ark wrought good fortune for Obed 
Edom and his entire household. Manifestly when treated with 
proper ritual consideration, the presence of the ark was an un- 
failing source of blessing to those in whose custody it stood.™ 
It is self-evident that, in bringing the ark up to Jerusalem 
and depositing it in the national shrine which he had erected 
there, in immediate proximity to his own palace, David had more 


brought up.to Jerusalem, Elazar, the son of Abinadab was apparently no 
longer its ministering priest, but in his place functioned two obviously still 
young men, Uzza and his brother (reading for 778%, ’M8 with Budde and fol- 
lowing Budde in his identification of this brother with Zadok; ZA W, XI [n.F.] 
[1934], 42-50), both descendants of Abinadab (II Sam. 6.3—-7) and therefore 
no doubt sons, or even grandsons, of that Elazar who had been the first priest 
of the ark at Kiryat Yearim. Just as the ark was carried into the Battle of Eben 
Haezer by its two priests, Hofni and Phineas, brothers and sons of Eli, 
so now the ark was escorted from Kiryat Yearim to Jerusalem by its two 
priests, likewise brothers (cf. ‘“A Chapter in the History of the High-Priest- 
hood,” 14). 

™44 Cf. I] Sam. 6.3, where 723 is to be interpreted as ‘‘male descendants” 
rather than in the literal meaning, ‘‘sons.”’ 

43 Similarly among the Yezidis, when the peacock-image is sent around 
the country in the custody of a Qauwaél, in order to collect money for the main- 
tenance of the shrine of Sheich ’Adi, it is carried in a saddle-bag upon the back 
of the horse upon which the Qauwél rides. It is usually protected by a red 
coverlet. When the Qauwél arrives at a village, a kind of auction is held, and 
to the highest bidder is awarded the privilege of having the sacred image pass 
the night in his house (Empson, The Cult of the Peacock Angel, 138-140). While 
not explicitly stated, the obvious implication is that the presence of this image 
in a house confers blessing (baraka) upon it and its inmates. Various details 
of this procedure suggest that this sacred peacock-image of the Yezidis may 
have developed out of an original betyl of the pre-islamic Arab type or some 
cult-object of quite similar character, in particular the manner of transporta- 
tion of the image, its being covered by a red cloth, and its power to work bless- 
ing upon those in close proximity to it. It reminds us too, and quite strikingly, 
of Sanchuniathon’s account of the wooden image of Agroueros (cf. above, 
pp. 228 f.). 
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than one purpose in mind. On the one hand, the now constant 
presence of the ark in direct contiguity to his palace, would pre- 
sumably bring blessing upon him and his household, even as it 
had upon the household of Obed Edom and impliedly upon that 
of Abinadab. Not improbably it would even bring abundant 
blessing upon the royal city, Jerusalem, ‘‘the City of David,” 
as it was now popularly known."® But even more, in accordance 
with the long established implication of the presence of a cult- 
object such as, as is becoming more and more patent, the ark 
actually was, and conforming to the old, desert tradition, for 
which David had such profound reverence,"*7 the presence of the 
ark immediately adjacent to David’s own abode stamped him 
as the supreme personality, the highest authority, within the 
city and the nation; in other words, the custody of the ark by 
David and his family was a visible and potent title to his position 
as king. In precisely the same manner as, as we have seen, the 
kubbe was regarded in no small measure as the immediate pos- 
session of the tribal leader and his family, rather than of the tribe 
itself, so now the ark must have been regarded as very largely 
the possession of David and his family, rather than of the nation 
at large, and as the proof and guarantee of his royal authority 
over the nation, assured to him by Yahweh, the deity of the ark. 
Undoubtedly it was for this reason that, in David’s initial flight 
before Absalom, Zadok brought out the ark, impliedly to accom- 
pany David upon his flight and thus to give assurance, first of 
Yahweh's constant presence with him and His protection of the 
king from all danger, then of ultimate victory over Absalom in 
the decisive battle soon to be fought, and finally of David’s per- 
sistent and unyielding title to the throne.’** Obviously the ark 


46 JT Sam. 5.7-9; cf. also Alt, ‘‘Jerusalems Aufstieg,’’ ZD MG, 4 (1925), 15. 

47 Cf. Lammens, “La vendetta chez les Arabes,” in L’Arabie occidentale 
avant l' Hégire, 202. 

148 Cf, the statement above (p. 180) of the procedure among the Ruwala, 
“For if a revolt breaks out in the reigning kin against the prince, his opponents 
attempt first of all to snatch the Abu-d-Dhfir away from him, as he who has 
the emblem of the whole tribe in his possession must be recognized as their 
prince.”’ The fact that David sent the ark back to Jerusalem almost immedi- 
ately after its arrival may well attest that with advancing years this great and 
progressive king gradually outgrew many of the pastoral, nomadic or semi- 
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had the same close, personal relation to David that the pre- 
islamic kubde had to the tribal chieftain. 

But at the same time the ark, deposited in the new national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, had a national significance. It was the 
cult-object, the palladium, of the entire nation.'4? This is evi- 
denced conclusively by the presence of the ark in the decisive 
battle between the Israelites and the federated Ammonites and 
Aramaeans, when, to no small degree, the very existence of 
the still quite young Israelite nation hung in the balance.*5° 
Manifestly the ark was there to guarantee victory to the Israelite 
army. It was the very same role which the ark was wont to play 
of old, not only at the Battle of Eben Haezer, though there with 
unexpected results, as we have seen, but likewise in the still 
earlier period of Israelite history, and even out in the desert in 
the pre-Canaan days of nomadic or semi-nomadic existence." 

But still more, the presence in the new national sanctuary at 
Jerusalem of the ark, the ancient cult-object and palladium, as 
we have seen, first of Ephraim and then of the federated tribes 
of at least Central Palestine, possession of which implied supreme 
authority and sovereignty over these tribes, must have sym- 
bolized and given concrete effect to David’s kingship over these 
tribes. The biblical evidence establishes clearly that these nor- 
thern tribes were always impatient of the dominion of David 
and his dynasty. True, under the stress of Philistine rile, they 


nomadic institutions of his boyhood and early manhood and the principles 
which underlay them. 

49 T have suggested elsewhere (‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 
125, note 119; ‘The Book of the Covenant, I,’’ 65, note 78; 122, note 154) that 
in David's national tent-sanctuary in Jerusalem not only the ark of Ephraim 
but also the ephod of Benjamin, the brazen serpent and the cult-objects of 
various other tribes were deposited, in order to give concrete and visible 
demonstration to the principle that the national Yahweh of Israel, from the 
time of David on, was the sum total and somewhat of a composite representa- 
tion of all the older tribal Yahwes. In this respect this tent-sanctuary was a 
kind of Israelite pantheon in precisely the same manner as was the Kaaba at 
Mecca just before the rise of Islam (Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums?, 77 f.; Lammens, “Le Culte des bétyles,”’ etc., 146 f.). 

8° TT Sam. 11.11; cf. also 10.12, where, following the generally accepted 
emendation of Klostermann, we should read 7y for my. 

1 Num. 10.35-36. 
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had turned to David after the death of Saul and invited him to 
become their king and deliverer.*? But it seems that barely had 
the Philistine danger passed, when they began to rue their agree- 
ment with David and to seek an opportunity to repudiate his 
authority over them and to regain their political independence. 
The struggle between David and Absalom eventuated, so it 
seems, in an earnest attempt on the part of the Northern tribes 
to sever their political relations with the South.%3 Despite the 
crushing of their successive rebellions by David, these Northern 
tribes never gave up hope of ultimately achieving the desired 
political independence. And eventually, immediately after the 
death of Solomon, they attained their goal. It is apparent there- 
fore that especially to David the appeasement of the Northern 
tribesmen and their adherence to the kingdom was an ever- 
present, serious problem. He may well have conceived, therefore, 
particularly in the early days of the United Kingdom, that his 
possession of the ark, the ancient symbol of supreme authority 
over these Northern tribes, would strengthen not a little his claim 
to kingship over them. Therefore we can well understand the 
pains he took to bring the ark from Kiryat Yearim to Jerusalem 
with fitting ceremonial and to there deposit it in the new national 
sanctuary, the shrine of the national Yahweh, whom he had 
actually called into being. Its presence there symbolized more 
concretely than aught else that the Yahweh of the ark, the 
Yahweh of the Northern tribes, was completely one with the 
national Yahweh, the Yahweh of the new Israelite nation, and 
that these Northern tribes were now an integral part of this new 
nation, which David had created, and that David was their king, 
chosen by them and approved by, and enjoying the favor and 
support of, Yahweh, their God. 

Thus up to and through the reign of David the ark retained 
practically all of its original, pristine character, rooted in the 
desert, nomadic or semi-nomadic life of the Israelite tribes.’ It 


182, T1 Sam. 5.1-3. 

133 I] Sam. 15.1-6; 16.3; 18.6 f.; 19.9-13, 42-44; 20.1. 

84 The affinity of the ark to the kubbe is so close and unmistakable that 
it is impossible to accept the hypothesis of Dibelius, that the ark cannot have 
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was not until the reign of Solomon, the erection of the Temple 
and the removal of the ark thither from the national tent- 
sanctuary of David that it began to be regarded as a cult-object 
of altogether different character from what it had been origi- 
nally.*55 Into the record of this, the second period of the history 
of the ark, we need not enter here. 

It suffices for our purpose to have established firmly that 
during this entire first period of its history, in the pre-Canaan, 
desert days as well as in the period of evolving settled existence 
in Palestine and adjustment to the agricultural civilization of 
the Palestinian environment, the ark retained all the character- 
istics and discharged all the functions of the pre-islamic kubbe. 
It imparted oracles. It participated in decisive battles and gave 
assurance of victory to its people. It could select the way it 
wished to go and could drive its carriers, whether human or ani- 
mal, irresistibly along this road. It could designate the successive 
camping-places for its people on their journeying through the 
desert.%° Normally it abode in a sanctuary, either a tent or a 
house, in immediate proximity to the dwelling-place of the chief 
priest, a town grandee, or the national ruler, and this very prox- 
imity of the ark was an important and undeniable title to the 
very highest authority. Moreover, like the kubbe the ark too had 
its female attendants who performed some kind of ritual mini- 
stration to it.157 Above all else, precisely like the kubbe and the 
still earlier palanquins, mounted upon camel-back, reproduced 
in Syrian art, the ark was thought to symbolize the actual pres- 
ence of Yahweh, and undoubtedly even to contain a sacred 


been of desert origin, but must rather have been of either Canaanite or Egyp- 
tian ancestry or perhaps even of Babylonian provenience (Die Lade Jahwes, 
115 ff.). Westphal (Jahwes Wohnstdtten, BZAW, XV [1908], 55-59) likewise 
holds that the ark cannot have had a desert origin. This is also the conclusion 
reached by Gressmann, though in a manner most surprising, particularly after 
acknowledging his acquaintance with Lammens’ illuminating study of the 
kubbe (Hoffmann-Gressmann, ‘‘Teraphim,” ZA W, 40 [1922], 86-94). 

185 For this transition cf. ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, I,’’ 37-72 and ‘‘Amos 
Studies, III,” 118-122. 

186 Cf. Num..10.33 and “‘The Book of the Covenant, I,”’ 14-21. 

187] Sam. 2.22; cf. Ex. 38.8. 
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stone,*5® or, still more probably, even two sacred stones, even as 
we see a pair of deities depicted in the Syrian palanquins, and 
also, as we are told, the deities within the kubbe were usually 
represented, and as the Nabataeans too usually worshiped their 
sacred stones or betyls, in pairs.*5? 

As was to be expected, the settled, agricultural environment 
of the ark in Palestine, so completely different from the desert, 
nomadic culture in which the ark had its origin, could not but . 
affect the character of the ark, after its entrance into Palestine, 
to no small degree. In place of the relatively simple tent-housing 
of the desert period,’° the ark came now to dwell in a much more 
pretentious, permanent sanctuary, whether the bait or hekal at 
Shiloh, the house of Abinadab upon the hill at Kiryat Yearim, 
the house of Obed Edom the Gittite on the way to Jerusalem, 
the tent-sanctuary of David at Jerusalem or the magnificent 
Temple of Solomon. It was no longer borne in solemn ritual pro- 
cession or upon its journeyings through the desert upon camel- 
back, ‘as, as we will soon see, must have been the original practice 
with it. Instead it seems to have been carried normally by its 
functioning priests, regularly two in number," or else, particu- 
larly during the process of ordinary transporation and when not 
in the discharge of a specific ritual function, upon a cart drawn 
by oxen. The women who had in the desert period ministered 
to the ark and the sacred images which it contained, now became, 


158 So also Luther, in Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstimme, 
214, note 2. 

59 Cf, above, note 114. Perhaps in the figures of the two cherubim, so 
intimately and seemingly indispensably associated with the ark (In I Ki. 
6.23-28; 8.6-7 the two cherubim were integral parts of the d*bir of the Temple, 
and beneath their outspread wings the ark was deposited. In the P code [Ex. 
25.18-22; 37.6-9] the two cherubim were permanently attached to the kap- 
poret, the golden cover or lid of the ark, and so were integral parts of the ark 
itself.) we may see a reminiscence of the two sacred stones or betyls or divine 
images originally associated with the ark. In some, and on the whole rather 
striking, respects, they do remind us not a little of the two goddesses in the 
Syrian palanquins. 

160 Cf, I] Sam. 7.6. 

16t Obviously the minimum number needed to carry a ritual object such 
as the ark was; cf. I Sam. 4.4; II Sam. 15.24, 29. 

162 | Sam. 6.7-12; II Sam. 6.3-6. 
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at least according to the tradition which has survived, partici- 
pants in rites of sacred prostitution.*% And ultimately the two 
sacred stone images within the ark became transformed, under 
the force of evolving theology and tradition, into the two, still 
sacred, tablets of the decalogue. That this transformation of the 
ark in its new and somewhat unnatural, Palestinian, agricultural 
environment should have taken place in this manner is not at all 
surprising. More surprising perhaps is that this transformation 
should have evolved so slowly, and that still in the comparatively 
late post-exilic period so many of the original desert, nomadic 
characteristics of the ark should have been persistently dis- 
cernible. 

However, despite all these seeming points of contact, and 
even of identicity, of the ark with the kubbe and its closely related 
cult-objects, the mahmal, the ‘otfe and the Markab, one consider- 
ation seems to defeat all attempts at such identification. We have 
seen that the kubbe and these various related objects were all tents 
or tent-like structures, while seemingly all biblical evidence sug- 
gests unmistakably that the ark was a box, or at least a box-like 
structure, in which the two sacred stones were deposited. In fact 
the description of the ark in Ex. 25.10-22 and 37.19 is precisely 
that of a box, two and one half cubits long, one and one half cubits 
wide and one and one half cubits deep, lined both inside and out 
with gold and covered by a lid of just the proper size, two and 
one half by one and one half cubits, made of gold, called the 
kapporet. Immediately after its fabrication the two tablets of 
testimony were deposited within the ark, and after this the golden 
kapporet or lid was set firmly in place. Above the kapporet and 
at its two ends were attached the two golden cherubim. All this 
is the plan of the ark set forth in the Priestly Code, a product of 
the period about 400 B.C. It is self-apparent that to these Priestly 
writers the ark was a box primarily; but at the same time a box 
which, once the two tablets of testimony were deposited in it, 
was never to be opened again; the sacred character of this box 
and the two heavy golden cherubim above the lid would have 
effectively guarded against that. 


3 JT Sam. 2.22. 
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But this very consideration suggests that the ark of the pre- 
exilic period, and particularly the ark which had stood at Shiloh 
and had had such remarkable experiences in the Philistine 
country and in Israelite territory, until it was eventually depos- 
ited in the Temple of Solomon, could hardly have been precisely 
identical with the ark of the Priestly Code; for had it been, then 
certainly the people of Beth Shemesh would not have found it 
such a simple, easy and natural thing to raise the heavy lid and 
open the ark in order to see what it might contain. In certain, 
very significant respects the ark which came from Shiloh into 
the Philistine country and thence to Beth Shemesh must have 
been quite different from the box-like structure of the Priestly 
Code. 

Actually outside the name, ’avon, and this picture of the ark 
in the Priestly Code there is little in the entire biblical record 
which suggests that the ark must have been basically a box-like 
structure. True in II Ki. 12.10, 11 and II Chron. 24.8, 11 ’aron 

_seems to designate a box with a door or lid, through an aperture 
of which money could be dropped, while in Gen. 50.26 the word 
designates a coffin. Etymologically the word, ]1"8, seems to yield 
no satisfactory and convincing interpretation, and therefore like- 
wise no indication of what it might have connoted originally." 
However, there is good, and even convincing, evidence that origi- 
nally the ’aron was basically not a box-like, but rather a tent- 
like, structure, precisely as we would expect after having noted 
the unmistakable relationship of the ark to the pre-islamic kubbe. 

In the first place it is of some significance to note that in the 
now well known representation of the departure of the ark from 
the Temple of Dagon at Ekron, upon the wall of the synagogue 


x64 Meissner (‘‘Babylonische Leichenfeierlichkeiten,’ WZKM, XII [1898], 
61 f.) correlates 78 with Akkad. (aban)a-ra-nu, which he translates “grave”; 
but this is very doubtful, especially since the word is cited neither in Delitzsch, 
HWB nor in Meissner’s own Supplement. Many years ago Redslob suggested, 
though purely hypothetically, that Aaron (}77&) was but a personification of 
the ark (js), and this suggestion was repeated half-heartedly by Winckler, 
(Geschichte Israels, 1, 72, note 2). Later in the same work (II, 95) Winckler 
identified the ark with the coffin of Tammuz, and held that, just as the dead 
and about to be reborn Tammuz rested in the coffin, so the newly-born Yahweh 
rested in the ark. 
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at Dura, the ark is mounted upon a small cart, drawn by two 
cows, precisely as in the biblical narrative. But instead of in any 
way suggesting the appearance of a box, the ark is plainly a small 
tent, facing forwards on the cart, and with the front curtains or 
face of the tent closed, thus concealing whatever may have been 
inside. It can hardly have been accidental that the artist of this 
painting disregarded completely what in his day miust have been 
the established and conventional conception of the ark, viz., as 
a box-like structure, the ark of the Priestly Code, and instead 
represented it as a small tent. He must have had some cogent 
reason, based upon ancient, unorthodox tradition current among 
Jews who dwelt away from Jerusalem and the centers of life and 
tradition of normative Judaism," which, despite the authority 
of the Priestly Code, told persistently that the ark had actually 
been a tent-like structure. Otherwise he could never have ven- 
tured upon this unorthodox and daring representation of the ark. 

Equally interesting, and perhaps equally significant, is the 
term which regularly designates the manner in which the ark 
was transported, viz., Xv), for this verb is the precise Hebrew 
equivalent of the Arabic 4+, which, as we have seen, is the 
term which regularly designates the manner in which the pre- 
islamic kubbe was transported upon camel-back, and from which 
the name, j= or e~, for the closely related tent-like cult- 
object of the mediaeval and modern pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
derived.'§7 


65 That there were such unorthodox traditions and practices current in 
Jewish communities away from Jerusalem and the center of normative Juda- 
ism, in Galilee for example, traditions and ritual practices which preserved 
ancient, pre-Priestly custom and ceremonial, I hope to demonstrate upon some 
other occasion. 

76 Passim; even in Num. 10.35 for yo3a is it well to read, with G, V, S and 
all three Targums, 8w33 or even Nwima, ‘when the ark would raise itself.” 

7 Still another verb, used seemingly in a somewhat technical sense in 
connection with the ark, m), is of significance in this connection. For m3 seems 
to have regularly designated the act of returning the ark to its normal and 
proper place, after it had been taken therefrom (xw}) in order to function as 
palladium in battle, as guide upon a migration, or in some other like capacity; 


cf. Num. 10.36. The corresponding Arabic verb, ae , in IV and X (cf. Lane, 
op. cit., 2865) has the meaning, ‘‘to cause a camel to kneel (so that those riding 
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Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the original tent- 
like character of. the ark may be found in the interpretation of 
the term m8. The word occurs only three times in the entire 
Bible, in I Sam. 6.8, 11, 15, and in all three cases in precisely the 
same connection and meaning. These passages tell that when the 
Philistines returned the ark to the Israelites, or rather put it to 
the test, the outcome of which was that it did return to the Israel- 
ites, they placed the golden images of mice and hemorrhoids, 
which they had made, in the ms at its side. Two questions are 
implicit here, just what was the ms, and also just what is the 
meaning of 19xD, ‘‘at its side.” 

In an interesting and stimulating article™*® the late Professor 
Sapir endeavored to prove that MN is a Philistine rather than a 
Semitic word, and that it designated the box-like upper structure 
of the Philistine ox-cart, as we see it depicted upon Egyptian 
monuments. In truth the fact that the word is used in the Bible 
only in this one passage and only in connection with the trans- 
portation of the ark and its accompanying objects upon this 
Philistine ox-cart lends not a little initial reasonableness to this 
hypothesis. Moreover, as Sapir contended, the Hebrew word, 
has no semantic relationship with the Semitic root, m7, at least 
none immediately apparent, and might therefore be a loan-word; 
and if so, then in all likelihood from the Philistine. 

But this assumption that n78 designated the box-like super- 
structure of the cart is altogether inferential, and the etymolog- 
ical interpretation of the term, which he proposes, is forced and 
artificial, largely evolved, so it seems, in order to support a pre- 
conceived and quite ingenious hypothesis. Moreover, to establish 
his hypothesis Sapir must resort to three rather violent proced- 


upon it may dismount or its burden be removed)” (cf. also Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, II, 63), and the derived noun, tis, means accordingly ‘‘a place 
where camels kneel for unloading,” therefore ‘‘a resting-place for camels, 
particularly for the night,” and secondarily ‘‘a resting-place for men”’; -cf. 
Num. 10.33. A still further, and apparently modern, semantic development of 
the Arabic aco is ‘‘a decisive battle’’ (literally ‘‘battle-field’”’), in which the 
‘otfe is normally present; cf. Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala 
Bedouins, 54, 534, and especially 540 f. 
168 “Hebrew ’Grgaz a Philistine Word,” JAOS, 56 (1936), 272-281. 
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ures. He contends, in the first place, that 7¥0 N83 in v. 8 means 
“in the box [and] at its (the ark’s) side,” and not, as it is usually 
interpreted, ‘‘in the box at its (the ark’s) side.” This latter 
thought, he claims, could be expressed only by 7X0 "WK NIN2 
But in this he is certainly not correct. Quite frequently in Hebrew 
prose, and very frequently in Hebrew poetry, Wk is omitted and 
is implied in the pronominal form and in the context. Sapir is 
constrained to this forced interpretation by the exigencies of his 
hypothesis, which maintains that the mx, being the super- 
structure of the ox-cart, had no immediate connection with the 
ark itself. 

In the second place, he seeks to establish that both vv. 11 
and 15 are interpolations, in whale or in part, for, as he admits, 
they imply a meaning for m8 which is hardly compatible with 
that of a part of the cart itself. Actually they do much more than 
this. V. 11 implies clearly that the nq was placed in the cart 
along with the ark, therefore that not only was it in no way iden- 
tical with the cart or a part of it, but actually it must have been 
something similar or related to the ark, and even connected with 
or attached to it, which was placed in the cart along with it. This 
is likewise the implication of v. 15, which states, after v. 14 has 
already told that the cart was chopped up in order to provide the 
fuel for the sacrifice of the cows which had drawn it, that the 
ark and the ns “‘which was with it’’ were set upon a great stone 
in the field, and there, i.e., before the ark, the men of Beth 
Shemesh offered a sacrifice to Yahweh, i. e., of course, to Yahweh 
of the ark. The fact that the n78 was not destroyed with the cart 
proves that, contrary to Sapir’s hypothesis, it was in no wise a 
part of the cart. It is not at all improbable that v. 15 is an inter- 
polation; and in fact it is generally so regarded by scholars. But 
while it does seem that v. 11b is somewhat corrupt, there is no 
good reason for regarding the v., in what may have been its 
original form, as an interpolation. In fact, were it an interpola- 
tion, it would be necessarily a substitute for something else which 
stood in the same place originally and expressed practically the 
same thought; for the thought is absolutely indispensable to the 
narrative. Moreover, even were both wv., 11 and 15, interpola- 
tions, none the less they would still evidence that the inter- 
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polators plainly regarded the ns as having some immediate 
connection with the ark, and not at all as the designation of the 
superstructure of the cart, as Sapir contends. The vv. and their 
unmistakable implication cannot be disposed of so cavalierly as 
Sapir would do. 

And finally, to establish his thesis Sapir must explain away 
the article which is used with 78 in its very first occurrence, 
in v. 8; and this he fails to do in convincing manner. The immedi- 
late and most probable implication of the article, with which the 
word, ?7N7, is used in all three passages, is that the nN was some- 
thing well-known, so well known in fact that it needed no further 
definition or identification; and it could have been well known 
in this manner only if it had been some regular and indispensable 
part or accessory of the ark. What could it have been? The one 
thing which is certain from the context is that it was a receptacle 
of some kind, in which such objects as the golden images of mice 
and hemorrhoids, given to the deity of the ark, could be depos- 
ited. More than this I Sam. 6 does not tell us. 

However, in Arabic a word, 25\~», occurs, apparently a 
quite uncommon word, and yet adequately confirmed. Lane’? 
defines the word thus: A certain vehicle for women, a thing smaller 
than the ¢>3*: or a [garment of the kind called| +LS, in which 
is a stone ([in the CK a white stone,|) or in which are put stones, 
and which is suspended to one of the two sides of the <> 3* to bal- 
ance it when it inclines: so called because of its commotion: or 
a thing consisting of a pillow and skins, or hides, put in one of its 
two sides for that purpose ....: or hatr, or red hair or wool, sus- 
pended to the <> 3* for ornament. Obviously the word, s5\~) 
has a twofold connotation. On the one hand, it designates a cer- 
tain vehicle for women, similar to but smaller than a howdag, in 
other words, a kind of small tent, which was carried upon camel- 
back. But this is precisely what the kubbe was. On the other hand, 


169 Op. cit., 1036. In a Ras Shamra epic poem, (cf. Gordon, “A Marriage 
of the Gods in Canaanite Mythology,” BASOR, 65, Feb., 1937, 29-33, 1. 43), 
o’naya occurs. Gordon suggests a possible connection with nx only, however, 
to immediately reject it. Nor would the word in its context there fit in any 
way the meaning which we have established for nox. 
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it designates a kind of pouch or receptacle, in which stones, and 
especially, so it seems, white stones, or other heavy objects, were 
deposited, and which was attached to one of, the two sides of the 
howdag in order to balance it when it inclined and threatened to 
topple over, and which served likewise as a decoration for the 
howdag. In other words, 25\>». could designate both a kind. of 
howdag, of small size, however, or the pouch appended to it, in 
which stones or presumably other similar objects, particularly 
if their weight was comparable to that of stones, and so suitable 
for balancing the howdag, were deposited. Etymologically 35\~) 
is related to 5> ,'7° “commotion, agitation, consecutiveness of 
motions,” in other words, “‘swaying, rhythmic swinging,’ and 
so connotes that which hangs down from the howdag and swings 
back and forth with the stride of the camel. Obviously the word 
is of pure Semitic origin and not borrowed. 

It is impossible not to coordinate, or even to identify, the 
nas of I Sam. 6.8, 11, 15 with this 5+». Despite Sapir’s uncon- 
vincing argument, the fact remains that v. 8 says unmistakably 
that the N78 was ‘‘at the side,’’ or even ‘‘from the side,”’ of the 
ark, while both vv. 11 and 15 establish that the N48 was con- 
nected with the ark in such inseparable manner that wherever 
the ark was set, whether in the ox-cart or on the rock at Beth 
Shemesh, the m8, with the golden images in it, accompanied it. 

But if we must identify the nq8 with the Arabic s5\~5, then 
it follows necessarily that the ark was conceived of in I Sam. 6, 
not as a box or a box-like structure, but somewhat as a howdag, 
a female camel-saddle, with, of course, something mounted upon 
it in precisely the same manner as the kubbe of the pre-islamic 
Arabs was regularly mounted upon a howdag, and in such way 
as to be practically inseparable from it, so much so in fact that, 
as we have seen, whenever the kubbe or the mahmal or the ‘otfe 
was removed from the back of the camel which was carrying it, 
the howdag was removed with it and the two together were depos- 
ited in, or beside, the tent of the tribal chieftain. So close was 
the connection in fact, as we have seen, that the term, kubbe, 


70 Lane, op. cit., 1036b. 
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as commonly employed, included both sacred tent and camel- 
saddle as one single, unified cult-object.‘”' In precisely the same 
way the Hebrew term, })"8, must have designated both the camel- 
saddle, to which the n7& was attached, and the sacred object 
mounted upon it; and this sacred object must have been, basic- 
ally at least, not a box-like structure at all, but a small sacred 
tent, in other words a kubbe.*™ 

But if this identification of nN and 35\>> be admitted, then 
no other conclusion is possible; the tent-like form and character 
of the original "8, are established beyond all question,’ and 
the full implication of the terms, Xv] and m7 to describe the 
mounting of the ]7& upon its bearer, obviously originally 
a camel,!7? when it went into battle, and its removal from 


1 So also in Syriac; cf. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, under 2Nson. 

17a For this note see p. 266. 

172 In one other detail of the equipment of the ark a relationship to the 
Semitic camel-saddle may be noted. The ark was provided with two staves or 
long poles, one on each side, and extending beyond its two ends. By means of 
these staves the ark was carried by human carriers. These staves were called 


oa. But the Arabic camel-saddle also had its 4 (plu. 24+) (cf. Euting, 
“Der Kamels-Sattel bei den Beduinen,” Néldeke Festschrift, 395; Musil, Man- 
ners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 396; Boucheman, Materiel de la vie 
bedouine, 38) or >) , two long leather strips or pads set upon the camel’s back, 
one on each side of the hump, upon which the saddle rests, and which protect 
the camel’s back from being galled. Etymologically n12 seems to be derived 
from sty , ‘to be far apart; to be widely separated,” i. e., then ‘“‘to be on oppo- 
site sides.” 

73 Cf. Num. 10.35-36, reading for 1n3) with G and Sam. 1m1p3); cf. also 
above, note 167. 

174 This assertion implies, of course, that camels were known to and used 
by the Israelite tribes of Central Palestine or their forebears out in the desert 
previous to their entrance into Palestine. This runs completely counter to 
Albright’s recently proposed hypothesis, that the culture and use of the camel 
by Semitic nomad tribes in the Arabian desert began at some time towards the 
end of the thirteenth century B.C. or even somewhat later (From the Stone Age 
to Christianity, 120f.; Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 96-102, 206, 
note 58). Were this hypothesis correct, it would follow necessarily, just as 
Albright contends, that, even granting an actual desert origin and pre-Canaan- 
ite, desert, nomadic culture for the Israelite tribes of Central Palestine, pre- 
vious to their entrance into Palestine, these tribes could not have known the 
camel, and that therefore the ark could not have been a small, tent-like object 
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camel-back and its being deposited in the customary place of 
safe-keeping, after the battle was completed and won, is now 
self-evident. Equally firmly established is the unmistakable 


mounted upon a woman’s camel-saddle, a howdag (Was this the 9x19 12 upon 
which Rachel sat [Gen. 31.33], or was that object, in which Laban’s teraphim 
were deposited, identical rather with the nx? Or did bninm np, like the Arabic 


35\> >, designate both the woman’s camel-saddle and the small tent upon it, 


in other words the palanquin or mahmal plus the pouch suspended from it, 
in which heavy objects, such as stones, golden images and even teraphim could 
be carried? In Arabic gh designates the leather piece, either in front or in back, 
which connects the two wooden side-pieces of the kind of camel-saddle called 
jo, which is used regularly by women [Lane, op. cit., 2601]. If this was the 
bpm 1 of the biblical narrative, then we may perhaps infer that the teraphim 
which Rachel stole were two in number, that they were of no great size, and 
that perhaps she concealed them, one in the front 13 and the other in the 
rear 12; this is, however, a remote conjecture), and that in consequence our 
entire hypothesis of the origin and primary character of the ark would be 
shattered at one stroke. 

However, Albright’s hypothesis rests upon dubious and unconvincing 
grounds. Despite his oft-manifested inclination to regard the patriarchal nar- 
ratives as basically historical, he ignores completely the afore-mentioned 
narrative of Rachel and her father’s teraphim, in which the woman’s camel- 
saddle plays an integral and indispensable role. (Note also that in this nar- 
rative the bain 9, precisely like the ‘otfe and the Markab, was kept regularly 
in the woman’s tent, and also that for Rachel to remain seated in or upon the 
Spi 15, even within the privacy of her own tent, seemed a perfectly natural 
and normal procedure. The ¥o17 15 must then have been a suitable and con- 
venient resting-place for a woman in Rachel’s condition, a palanquin or howdag 
in other words, of course with the small tent-like structure atop it.) Likewise 
in the narrative of Gen. 24 camels play an integral role. This establishes con- 
clusively that the authors of the J code, which Albright would date unduly 
early, between 925 and 750 B.C. (FSAC, 190), believed firmly that camel- 
culture was an established institution in the period of the patriarchs (cf. also 
Gen. 30.43; 31.17; 32.8, 16; 37.25); and they were scarcely so far removed from 
the thirteenth century B.C. as to commit so gross an anachronism and speak 
of camels in the patriarchal age, if this culture had begun only in or after the 
thirteenth century B.C. and after the majority of the Israelite tribes were 
already settled in Palestine. 


Actually the chief basis of Albright’s hypothesis is his claim that the 
account of the Midianite raid or ghazzu, recorded in Jud. 6-8, is the very first 
record of the use of camels in all Semitic literature. This is probably correct, 
if we ignore, as Albright does, or else regard as purely legendary, the afore- 
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desert, nomadic origin of the 7%. That the artist of the wall- 
painting of the Dura Synagogue had a reliable tradition behind 
him is now clear. Perhaps the intimate caravan connections, 


cited references to camels in the patriarchal narratives of Genesis. Albright 
dates these Midianite raids and the victory of Gideon at about 1080-1060 B.C. 
In consequence he dates the short-lived reign of Abimelech at czrca 1050 B.C., 
and shortly after the Battles of Eben Haezer and the fall of Shiloh at the hands 
of the Philistines. But, even despite the rather uncertain archaeological evi- 
dence which Albright adduces to support his argument, his dating is quite 
gratuitous and ignores well-documented historical considerations. It implies 
that the Philistine war, the Battles of Eben Haezer and the conquest of Shiloh 
took place either during or else immediately after the judgeship of Gideon; 
but this is inconceivable. It is impossible to assign the brief kingship of Abi- 
melech over Shechem to the period when Philistine dominion was firmly estab- 
lished over all of Central Palestine north of the territory of Benjamin and as 
far as the Valley of Jezreel and Beth Shean. Albright’s dating of the Philistine 
war at about 1050 B.C. and of Abimelech’s reign as somewhat later, conforms 
to his seemingly constant inclination to reduce all early dates in Israelite his- 
tory to the latest possible moment and to crowd historical events into the 
briefest space of time. As stated above (notes 124 and 143), I-would date the 
Philistine war at about 1065 B.C., and upon practically the same evidence 
which Albright adduces, would fix Gideon’s time and that of the Midianite 
raids at about 1120 B.C., approximately a century and a half after the Israelite 
tribes had established themselves in Central Palestine. 

Albright further assumes tacitly, and this is the weakest point in his argu- 
ment, that the culture of the camel by Semitic desert-folk could not have begun 
much earlier than what he claims to be the earliest Semitic literary record of 
camels, viz., not long before 1050 B.C. Through this tacit and gratuitous 
assumption he reaches his conclusion that Semitic camel-culture could not 
have begun before the end of the thirteenth century B.C., i. e., about 1200 
B.C. But this is a gross non sequitur. The narrative in Jud. 6-8 implies clearly 
that the use of camels by these Semitic nomads was a well established and 
highly developed institution at the time of the Midianite raid. Knowing the 
slow tempo of normal cultural evolution in the desert, the natural inference is 
that camel-culture must have been practiced by Semitic nomads and have 
reached a fairly advanced stage of development at least several centuries before 
the Midianite raid, whatever the exact date thereof may have been. And if so, 
then there is no reason whatever to believe that the culture and use of camels 
was not well known to the Israelite tribes during the period of their desert 
sojourn before their immigration into Central Palestine near the beginning of 
the thirteenth century B.C. In fact there is no adequate reason to question the 
knowledge of the camel by Semitic nomads and semi-nomads, as the patriarchs 
are represented as being, already in the so-called patriarchal age. Correspond- 
ingly there is not the slightest ground for believing that already in their desert 
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through Palmyra, of Dura and its population with the desert 
and desert life and institutions'?> helped to keep this tradition 
alive among its probably none too orthodox Jewish citizenry, 
even despite the influence of the Priestly Code upon the trans- 
formation of the form and character of the ark in orthodox Jewish 
belief and practice. After all the institution of the kubbe, with 
the two sacred stone images in it, and mounted upon camel-back 
was, as we have seen, well-known and real in the caravan life of 
Palmyra. It need not be surprising therefore that the contemp- 
orary Dura artist should have comprehended clearly just what 
the 78 really was, and so should have represented it as a small 
tent mounted upon the Philistine ox-cart, only, however, unlike 
the Palmyrene representations of the kubbe, which we have noted, 
with the front curtains closed, since the episode in the narrative 
recorded in I Sam. 6.19 implies that the })78 was closed and there- 
fore could not be readily looked into, without some deliberate 
act of opening the concealing curtain or tent-flap.'76 

One problem remains, and then our identification of the )7" 
with the kubbe may be regarded as decisive, viz., to account for 
the tradition which transformed the original tent-like 78 into 
a box-like structure, and this too to such a degree that all mem- 
ories of the original, tent-like form were completely forgotten in 
orthodox Jewish circles, and the term, })"8, came in time to denote 
not merely the sacred object itself, but also the collection-box 
set up in the Temple by Josiah and also the coffin of Joseph.*77 


period these Israelite tribes, who eventually settled in Central Palestine, were 
not acquainted with the woman’s camel-saddle, the forerunner of the later 
howdag, and the sacred tent, the forerunner of the later kubbe. 

13 Cf. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities. 

17 This curtain or tent-flap might well have been designated originally as 
n> (cf. Arab. re “to cover, to conceal’’), just as well as, at a much later 


time, the golden cover of the ark of the P code; cf. ‘The Book of the Covenant, 
I,” 35, note! 41. In other words, the P writers may well have cherished a tra- 
dition that, in addition to ota (cf. above, note 172), the 1" had a n1p> or 
“cover’’; but, of course, since they conceived of and represented the })"8 as 
a box, naturally they could make of that n1»> only the lid of the box instead 
of the tent-flap, as it may well have been at first. 

"77 As has been said, the etymology of }178 defies all assured explanation. 
Therefore it is impossible to determine with absolute certainty whether from 
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But this is not a difficult task. For, as I have shown elsewhere,‘7® 
the religious reformation in the Southern Kingdom in 899 B.C. 
was directed very largely against the still quite new and foreign- 
seeming Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, against the golden 
image of the enthroned Yahweh standing in the d*bir of the 
Temple, and against the solar cult of the Temple, largely Phoeni- 
cian-Canaanite in character, and altogether different from the 
traditional, pastoral Yahweh-cult of the Southern herdsmen and 
small farmers. As one of the procedures of this reformation the 
golden image of Yahweh was removed from the Temple*’? and 
destroyed, and in its place the ]78 was set up in the d’bir of the 
sanctuary. The substitution of the 78, of the desert origin of 
which the people must have still been fully aware, for the golden 
image of the enthroned Yahweh, the Phoenician origin and char- 
acter of which were self-evident to everyone, must have sym- 
bolized popularly the triumph of the old, traditional, pastoral 
religion over the newly introduced and still largely foreign 
Phoenician-Canaanite agricultural religion. 

In time the character of the 78 underwent an inevitable 
transformation. The tradition of the enthroned Yahweh in the 
d‘bir persisted somehow, despite the triumph of the prophetic, 
pastoral party and the destruction of the golden image. Inevi- 
tably therefore the 78 in the d’bir came to be regarded as the 
throne of Yahweh, and, in turn, the two sacred stones, the ancient 
betyls, within the 8 were transformed, in tradition, into the 
two tablets of the decalogue.'®° With the completion of this two- 
fold process the ancient 78 had now become the ark of the 
Priestly Code, and of even somewhat earliér, pre-exilic tradition. 


the very first 178 had the meaning, ‘‘box; box-like structure’’; but it does seem 
most probable. 

178 Cf, “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,”’ 98-119; ‘‘Amos Studies, 
III,” 100-134. 

179 | Ki. 15.12-13; II Chron. 15.16. 

180 With this far-reaching transformation of the two betyls, originally kept 
in the mm 7k, the box-like tent-shrine, into the two tablets of the decalogue, 
we may safely compare the transformation of the two betyls or images of the 
pre-islamic kubbe into the two copies of the Koran, regularly suspended in the 
mahmal, or to the copy of the Sahih of Bohart suspended in the kubbe of the 
Sultan of Morocco (cf. above, note 99). 
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It was now both a divine throne and also a container; and in this 
double role what more natural, and this all the more so since, 
within the d‘bir, it was no longer visible to the general public, 
than that, as a container, it should have come, and that too 
rather speedily, to be regarded as having box-like form, and that 
ultimately all memory of its original, tent-like form and char- 
acter should have disappeared completely in orthodox or norma- 
tive Jewish circles? That it should have survived, however, in 
Dura, on the periphery of Jewish religious and cultural life, and 
where direct contact with desert life and tradition was never 
interrupted, need not surprise us too greatly. 

That the biblical 78, the cult-object of Ephraim, then of 
all the tribes of Central Palestine, and eventually of the entire 
Israelite nation, was of desert, nomadic origin, and that it was 
at first a tent-like structure, housing the two betyls or sacred 
stones, that, in other words, it was of precisely the same form 
and character and functioned in a ritual manner in precisely the 
same way as the pre-islamic kubbe and its more modern forms, 
the mahmal, the ‘otfe and the Markab, and that it was, in fact, 
the historical forerunner of the kubbe, may now be regarded as 
firmly established. 

The realization that 1987, or the ark, to employ once again 
the conventional translation of the term, was originally, basically 
not a box-like structure, but rather a small tent-shrine, regularly 
mounted upon a woman’s camel-saddle, enables us to take one 
further step forward, to interpret in a somewhat new light a 
troublesome biblical passage, and in so doing to find additional 
and strong confirmation of the correctness of our major thesis. 
As we have seen, ]1087 was identical with, or at least was one 
particular object of that general class of sacred objects desig- 
nated by the Arabic term, kubbe. Actually the term, 723), occurs 
only once in the entire Bible, in Num. 25.8, where its primary 
implication seems to be ‘‘a marriage-tent,” i. e., the special tent 
in which, according to Bedouin custom,*8* marriage was con- 


180a Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, 61; Stevens, Folk- 
Tales of Iraq, 234. It is noteworthy that the Bedouin marriage-tent is pitched 
at quite some distance from the camp, precisely as Ex. 33.7 records was Moses’ 
practice with the ‘‘tent of meeting”’ (cf. below, in HUCA, XVIII). 
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summated; in this particular instance the tent in which the sexual 
act, incidental to the celebration of the festival of Baal Peor, 
was performed.** A synonym of ap is 75n, found, however, in 
the entire biblical literature only three times, twice with the 
explicit connotation of ‘‘marriage-tent,’’™? and once, in Isa. 4.5, 
as a synonym of 750 in the following v. It is this last word which 
claims our attention here. 

Sellin has directed attention"®s to Amos 5.26, although he has 
missed almost completely the real import of the v. Actually this 
v. must be interpreted in conjunction with v. 27a for its full mean- 
ing to be appreciated. The general context is perfectly clear. 
The prophet, speaking in the name of Yahweh, has denounced 
Israel, the Northern Kingdom, scathingly for its manifold sins 
and repeated faithlessness towards its god, and proclaimed the 
doom which Yahweh will bring upon His rebellious people. They 
must leave their present home, Palestine, Yahweh’s land, and 
go into exile, far away into a strange and, to them, completely 
unknown country, far beyond Damascus, and there they must 
wander about in search of a new place of settlement. But how 
can an entire people wander about in a strange and unknown 
country with reasonable assurance, and how will it at last find 
its proper place for resettlement? V. 26 gives the definitive answer 
to this question. There is no need to repeat here the numerous 
interpretations of this seemingly difficult v. given by various 
scholars. The ready possibility of, by a slight change of the vocali- 
zation of the two words, seeing in MDD and "> the gods, Sakkuth 
and Kaiwan, has led scholars far astray from the real, and now 
almost self-evident, meaning of the v. In fact, recognizing that 
v. 26b must be a gloss,'*4 we see that this glossator himself, what- 
ever his date may have been,'*s’ misinterpreted these words as 


8 Notice the force of the article, 72p7, i. e., the well-known tent of a cer- 
tain kind, regularly associated with the peculiar sexual rites of this festival; 
cf. also Ingholt, ‘Inscriptions and Sculptures from Palmyra, I,’’ Berytus, III 
(1936), 85-88). 

18 Joel 2.16; Ps. 19.6. 

183 “Das Zelt Jahwes,” Kittel Festschrift, BWAT, 13 (1913). 

184 So Wellhausen, G. F. Moore, Guthe, Schmidt, Zeydner and Nowack 
(to a certain extent); cf. Harper, 130. 

78 Certainly not later than the third century B.C., since in this in- 
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the names of deities, and so not only misrepresented the meaning 
of this v., but likewise led practically all subsequent biblical 
scholarship more or less completely astray. 

Actually the interpretation of the v. is perfectly simple. In 
addition to recognizing v. 26b as a gloss the only textual emenda- 
tion necessary is to read for mao, with G, 2, V, Sand Syr. Hex., 
and to a certain degree A also, n30."*5* Furthermore, we must 
recognize that it is quite possible to interpret om n>x as a dual. 
The vv. then say, ‘‘And you will take up the tent of your king and 
the base of your two images — and I will drive you into exile 
beyond Damascus.” The ‘“‘tent of your king’ is obviously the 
sacred tent which served as the symbol of royalty, and which, 
for precisely one of the reasons because of which, as we have 
learned, David was so concerned to bring the ark, the sacred tent, 
up to Jerusalem, was kept constantly in close proximity to the 
royal residence. Whether Jerobeam II actually possessed such a 
royal symbol, corresponding to the kubbe of the pre-islamic Arab 
tribal chieftain, or whether the language here be merely figura- 
tive, it is, of course, impossible to determine." But even if the 
language be only figurative, none the less it evidences conclu- 
sively the existence in ancient Israel of the sacred tent-shrine, 
the 72D, the precise counterpart of the old Arabic kubbe, employed 
as the regular and proper symbol of supreme authority.**7 


terpretation he is followed more or less completely by G, A, 2, 9, V, 
Sand T. , 

1858 Also The Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 9.6—7 (cf. Charles, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the O.T., 11, 816) must have read n5b, since it speaks 
of “the tabernacle of the King.’’ It likewise interpreted ]1> as in the construct 
state with o2°nbx, since it speaks of ‘‘the 12 of the images’’; to its author 1’3 
must accordingly have had some such meaning as ‘‘base,”’ just as we propose. 
Jn his translation of this passage Charles failed completely to appreciate these 
readings. This evidence, and especially the reading nod, coming from near the 
end of the first century B.C., is of more than passing significance for this study. 

186 In the same way the symbolic figure of the sacred tent as the mark of 
the authority of the king and his dynasty is bastc to the utterance ascribed to 
Amos (9.11), but dating certainly from the early post-exilic period, “I will 
set up the tent of David, which is fallen,” i.e., “I will restore the Davidic 
dynasty.” 

187 Tt is readily comprehensible why in Ps. 27.5; 76.3; Lam. 2.6 the Temple 
at Jerusalem is likened to a 73D. 
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Moreover, within this tent were two sacred images, symbolic 
of the deity, or even of two deities, precisely as in the ancient 
Arabic kubbe, as we have seen, and, as now seems practically 
certain, likewise in the ancient ark. These two images rested 
upon a v9,'8* a base, which, whatever it may actually have 
been, corresponded closely to the howdag, the woman’s camel- 
saddle, upon which, as we have seen, the ark, and also the Arab 
kubbe, was regularly set. Moreover, the verb here used to express 
the idea of taking up the sacred tent and starting upon the jour- 
ney is 8¥}; and, as we have seen, this verb, precisely like the 
Arabic ,}«>, was the technical term regularly employed to describe 
the placing or loading of the ark or the kubbe upon the back of 
a camel and setting forth upon a journey or pilgrimage. In other 
words, vv. 26-27 give us an exact description of the ancient tent, 
its equipment and the regular procedure therewith, and likewise 
suggest one of the major functions which both ark and kubbe 
normally performed, viz., to lead the people upon a migration 
through a totally unknown country, to select for them the road 
which they must travel, and to indicate for them the place of 
their ultimate settlement. The meaning of this passage is now 
perfectly clear. And in a way these two vwv., thus interpreted, 
provide the final link in our chain of evidence of the original 
nature and function of the ark. 

But one question concerning the ark remains to be answered, 
viz., why, if it now be granted that the ancient ark was a tent- 
like, rather than a box-like, structure, should it have been desig- 
nated by the express name or title, 987, ‘“‘the box’’; for it may 
now be conceded that the primary meaning of ]78 is “‘box’’ or 
“ark.”’ That the ].8 contained originally two sacred stones, 
betyls in all probability, is no adequate answer to this question; 
for, as we have seen, among the early Semites the customary con- 
tainer or housing of these betyls was a small tent and seldom, if 
ever, a box. There is no direct evidence whatever bearing upon 
this question, and so it can be answered only by conjecture. 


1872 Inasmuch as }V) here is a hapaxlegomenon, and so not altogether 
above suspicion, it may not be amiss to emend it to the closely related and 
much more common word, 199, ‘‘base, fundament.”’ 
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Our conjecture is that 17 was a proper name, the specific 
designation of one particular object of outstanding significance 
among a large number or class of similar objects, viz., clan or 
tribal tent-sanctuaries. We have seen that the ‘offe of the Ruwala 
Bedouin bears such a specific title or name, Al-Markab, literally 
“the riding-vehicle’”’ par excellence.*** That the ark, as we have 
seen, originally the cult-object, or the container of the cult-object 
or objects, of the tribe of Ephraim, and later the palladium of the 
federated tribes of Central Palestine, was in its day quite simi- 
larly a tent-shrine of inter-tribal character, and therefore of 
supreme significance, is now firmly established. What more prob- 
able therefore than that it should have come to be designated, 
and that too at a relatively early moment in its history, by a 
specific title, its own proper name, which distinguished it immedi- 
ately from all other similar clan or tribal tent-shrines and 
accorded to it the recognition of supremacy, which its outstand- 
ing role iustified? 

Just why, however, it should have come to be designated as 
paw, ‘the box,’’ is not absolutely certain. Quite probably, how- 





THE MAHMAL IN GALA ATTIRE 
Reproduced from Lane, The Manners and 
Cusloms of the Modern Egyplians, 
London, 1842. 
188 According to Lane (op. cit., 1145) wipe! connotes any kind of vehicle 


borne by a camel or other beast.” 
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ever, there was something distinctive in its peculiar shape or 
appearance which suggested this name, and thus distinguished 
it fittingly from other tent-shrines of a somewhat different shape 
or appearance, yet of the same general class of clan or tribal cult- 
objects. We have seen that the mahmal, en déshabille, as Burton 
puts it," i. e., stripped of all its appurtenances and therefore 
reduced to its mere framework, or sub-structure, resembles a box 
much more than a tent. This box-like form of its lower section is 
even more apparent in the photograph of the mahmal in normal 
dress here reproduced. We have noted likewise that the Ruwala 
‘otfe, Al-Markab, which Raswan intuitively correlated with the 
ancient ark of Israel, has much more the appearance of a box or 
basket than of a tent. It seems therefore very probable that 
something peculiar about the shape or appearance of the ancient 
ark may have suggested its proper and distinctive name, ]N7 
“the box,” or M7 Jk, “‘the box of Yahweh.” 

We have just suggested that the name, ]1787, may have been 
the special designation or title of a particular clan or tribal tent- 
shrine, of which, by implication, there must have been others in 
ancient Israel. We must now determine whether this hypothesis 
is valid, and if so, just what the generic name for this class of 
cult-objects may have been. 


(To be concluded) 


189 Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Mecca, I, 233; cf. above, p. 202, and 
also the accompanying photograph of the mahmal in full dress. 
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17a A distinct reminiscence of the 1198 may lurk perhaps in Deut. 31.24-26. 
The passage is from RP. It records Moses’ command to the Levites, the bearers 
of the ‘‘Ark of the Covenant of Yahweh,” to deposit “this book of the law,” 
i. e., impliedly Deuteronomy, at the side of the ark, that it might be there as 
a witness. The implication seems to be that ‘this book of the law’’ is to be 
deposited beside the ark in its place in the Temple at Jerusalem. I Ki. 8.4-11 
and its parallel passage, II Chron. 5.4-10, record that the ark was deposited 
in the Temple by the priests. However, II Chron. 5.4—-5, especially when com- 
pared with I Ki. 8.3-4, establish fairly conclusively that in its original form 
this passage told that it was the Levites rather than the priests who bore the 
ark, and who therefore deposited it in the Temple. In this respect this nar- 
rative in its original form was in agreement with Deut. 31.24-26 as to who 
bore the ark and presumably who deposited it in the Temple. It is apparent 
that in their present form both I Ki. 8.4-11 and iI Chron. 5.4-10 have under- 
gone drastic textual revision in the interest of the priests over against the 
Levites. Furthermore, the insistence of I Ki. 8.9 and II Chron. 5.10 that in 
the ark there was naught but the two tablets which Moses had placed there 
at Horeb is of more than passing significance. In the first place, the use of the 
name, Horeb, rather than Sinai, suggests that there is an old, pre-Priestly 
tradition basic to this narrative. In the second place, the later strata of P 
represent the two tablets within the ark as the testimony; therefore the name, 
“the two tablets of testimony.’’ But this contradicts the statement of the 
obviously older P narrative of Deut. 31.26, that ‘‘this book of the law,’’ placed 
at the side of the ark, was to serve as the testimony. The very insistence of 
statement in I Ki. 8.9 and II Chron. 5.10, that in the ark was naught but the 
two tablets seems almost a purposed refutation of the statement of Deut. 31.26 
about the presence of ‘‘this book of the law’ there and of its function as witness. 

But this older P narrative would hardly have told that ‘“‘this book of the 
law’’ was merely deposited at the side of the ark, without covering or protec- 
tion. The natural implication is that it was deposited in some suitable recep- 
tacle at the side of the ark. Indeed this seems implicit in the word, 1x»; for 
normally “at the side of the ark’’ would have been expressed by }1N7 1x5. 
I suspect therefore that in its original form the narrative in Deut. 31.24-26 
told that ‘this book of the law’’ was deposited mim n73 778 TWD 19NA, pre- 
cisely the same expression as in I Sam. 6.8, and that perhaps this was even 
the actual original reading, and that 1mnN2. was omitted purposely by late P 
editors for obviously theological reasons. 

But if this hypothesis be correct, then, unquestionably, the tradition of 
the 198, and with this the concept of the ark as a tent-like structure, must have 
persisted in Palestinian Jewish circles until well into the post-exilic period. 
Therefore it could have been only Pg writers who, about 400 B. C., coined the 
fiction that the ark was a box rather than a tent. Realizing this, it is easy to 
comprehend how the tradition of the tent-like form of the ark could have per- 
sisted in such peripheral circles of the Jewish people as the Jewish community 
of Dura as late as the third century A. D. 
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HE prepositions NMA, "3, and 13, have suffixed forms 

which are anomalous. The pronouns 3J8 (or 18) and 7NNt 
are hapaxlegomena. Practically all these forms are members of 
the Kethib-Qere system in the Hebrew Bible. It is the purpose 
of this article to determine the origin and character of these 
unique formations in light of biblical usage, the Kethib-Qere 
system, Northwest Semitic orthography and morphology, and 
masoretic tradition. I have deemed it most convenient to arrange 
the study as follows: 


I. Introduction [V..0¥%23 
II. nov V. 18 (or 1S). 
09 Bas pe VI. mnNt 


Appendix. On the origin of the yod in forms like yoy, 
y>s, and YIN. 


I 


Until the First World War our knowledge concerning the ancient 
orthography of the Hebrew Bible had its source in the Bible 
itself, and in what was learned from the Hebrew Vorlagen of the 


* The essence of this article was read before the seventy-fifth Meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, Dec. 1939, 
constituting part of the Colloquium on ‘‘Nothwest Semitic Epigraphy and 
the Old Testament.” For the abstract, cf. JBL 59 (1940) x. 
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Septuagint and other versions, from a few scattered inscriptions 
like the Moabite stone, the Zenjirli group, the Gezer calendar, 
the Samaria ostraca, and the Siloam inscription, and from 
Phoenician, Aramaic, and South Arabic inscriptions, and Hebrew 
seals. Since then there has come to light considerably more 
epigraphic material, especially the Ugaritic texts, Phoenician 
inscriptions, and the Lachish letters, so that not only is our 
direct knowledge increased but even the older material can be 
analysed afresh with new and more reliable results. 

The phenomenon of the K-Q system in the Bible is well 
known. Some 1500 words are written one way but are usually 
pronounced another way. For centuries two theories have held 
sway as to the origin. of this system. One theory has it that the 
Q is a correction of the K. The other, that the K-O are manu- 
script variants. The variations on the themes of these two 
theories, as well as theories that are mystical and otherwise 
unscientific in character, require no mention here. From my 
own study of the K-Q I have become convinced that the cor- 
rection theory has no satisfactory arguments in its favor, and 
that the theory of manuscript variants, handled properly, 
explains adequately the origin and character of the K-Q system.* 


t In this connection it should be noted that members of the K-Q system 
are to be treated as textual readings the origin and value of which are de- 
cided by the usual canons of textual criticism. In this the K-Q readings are 
treated exactly like the variants in parallel passages in the Bible, the variants 
in the Hebrew Vorlagen of the Septuagint and other primary versions, the 
Sebirin, the Madinha’e vs. Ma‘arba’e readings, and the variants preserved 
in the manuscripts collated by Kennicott, de Rossi, Ch. D. Ginsburg, Kahle, 
and others. The difference between the K—Q variants and all the other kinds 
of variants is essentially this: the former have acquired special authority 
because most of them existed in the manuscripts selected by the Masoretes 
to form the basis of the consonantal text of the Hebrew Bible that they were 
about to vocalize; the latter lack this distinction — yet their variants are no 
less worthy of consideration and explanation. For attempts to analyze K-Q 
variants historically, cf. JOR 30 (1939-40) 33 ff. [on If Ki. 20.4]; JAOS 60 
(1940) 30 ff.; JOR 31 (1940-1) 59 ff. [on Ju. 19.13]; § III of ““The Cohortative 
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II 


There are a few prepositions in biblical Hebrew that are found 
in the received text with both the singular and so-called plural 
suffixes. Thus there are listed in the grammars two forms of the 
preposition NNN in the third person singular: JANA and YANA 
“under him’; and in the third plural: OANA and OF ANA “under 
them.’’ Similarly the preposition ]’2 is found in two forms in the 
second and third singular persons: 723 and 4a “between you”; 
jPa and V3 “between him.’’ And the preposition TY. is used 
with both the singular and plural suffixes in the first person 
plural: 137Y3 and 1”7Y3 “away from (or, behind, on behalf of) 


” 


us. 
As for the preposition NNN, it is used throughout with the 
plural suffixes, viz., °"AND,? WHA, etc., except in the third 


and Jussive after the Imperative and Interjection in Biblical Hebrew” (JQR, 
31 [1940-1]; 32 [1941-2]). On the origin of the masoretic vocalization see 
the recent discussion by Prof. Blake, JAOS 60 (1940) 391 ff. 

2Jn Ps. 18.37 there is preserved the reading of the second column of 
Origen’s Hexapla, 0e6: (cf. Hatch-Redpath, Concordance, etc., 1906, Supple- 
ment, Fasc. II, § III, pp. 199 ff.; Wutz, Die Psalmen, Miinchen, 1925, p. 36. 
ad loc.), for masoretic "ANN. This does not, however, really indicate a current 
’nnn alongside ’ANN, as is assumed by A. Sperber in his ‘‘Hebrew Based 
upon Greek and Latin Transliterations’” (HUCA, 12-13 [1937-38] 278). 
Rather does it appear that 0e@ is itself but a corruption of an original Oe@ac. 
Firstly, just three verses farther on (vs. 40) it is @e8ac that corresponds to 
masoretic "AMA. Secondly, our verse is part of David’s Hymn of Triumph 
which forms Chapters 22 in II Samuel and 18 in Psalms. In the Samuel 
version (vs. 37) our stich reads °"3ANA °TY¥ ANN, and it is significant that 
wherever the Samuel version reads JANN (vss. 37, 40, 48) the Psalms version 
reads "ANN. And coupled with the fact that it is always "ANN in the Bible 
(eight times, three of them in Psalms — not counting our own) and never 
otherwise ’ANA, and never ’JAND except the three times in Samuel, it becomes 
rather inescapable that 0¢6c stands for original Oe8ar. As to the manner of 
corruption, there are several possibilities. Firstly, note that three of the five 
words immediately preceding our own end ’~, "TY$ ..- JATIN ... VON. 
Secondly, perhaps the "— in *N7N helped in transforming Oe#ax into Geb. 
In this connection it may be noted that the word immediately preceding 
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person singular and plural, where, as stated above, we find 
innh alongside YANA, and OANN coexistent with O7°ANN. How- 
ever, an examination of the passages in the Bible in which the 
form in the third singular is used puts the matter in quite a 
different light. First of all, the form MD is found close to 
ninety times, as against only four for INNA (II Sam. 2.23; BAZ 
16.8; Job 9.18). Secondly, and this is of greater importance, in 
every one of these four instances JANN is a member of the K-Q 
system. 

From whatever is known concerning the methods employed 
in designating one word as the K and its correspondent as the 
Q, whether the K was placed in the text and the Q in the mar- 
gin, both unpointed, or the K in the text pointed with the 
vowels of the Q, and either with nothing in the margin or with 
the Q in the margin unpointed or with both the K and the Q 
in the margin, both unpointed, and variations on these, one 
procedure appears to have been followed throughout all methods, 
viz., the consonants themselves of the K never received their 
own pointing. Accordingly, the pointing of the K 1NMN is really 
uncertain.’ I shall attempt now to determine the pointing of 


and Wutz as caaéat. As in the case with Oeft/"ANN, this too does not presup- 
pose "IY¥ (so A. Sperber, p. 254); much rather is the Greek but a corruption 
of an original caaéu (=preserved 19%), a very easy one in the uncial script 
where delta and alpha were so readily confused ((AAAI>C AAAAT; note 
also twice A before A) —and this accords perfectly with the "TY¥ in the 
parallel Samuel version. 

Finally, it may not be out of place here to point out that alongside the 
linguistic analyses made of this Greek transcriptional material, there is 
room enough for a purely textual study, in context. Not a few difficulties and 
exceptions, accepted, e. g., in A. Sperber’s study at their face value, will 
disappear when subjected to textual criticism. Cf. also below, Appendix I, § B. 

3 Cf., e. g., Ch. D. Ginsburg, Introduction, etc., p. 184, “I know that 
some critics may in sundry cases differ from me as to the proper pointing of 
the Kethiv, but in the absence of all MS. authority I could do it only according 
to the best of my judgment.’”’ On the importance of masoretic tradition, as 
compiled, e. g., in the Ochlah we-Ochlah, for the proper pointing of many K, 


our own, "7Y¥, is reproduced in the Milan palimpsest used by Hatch-Redpath 
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this form with the aid of the orthography of Northwest Semitic, . 
the K-Q system proper, and masoretic tradition. 

From the more pertinent epigraphic material mentioned 
above, in conjunction with the evidence of the Hebrew Bible 
itself and the Hebrew Vorlagen of the Septuagint and other 
versions, it is evident that the scriptio defectiva was the norm in 
Canaanite orthography all the way down to around Septuagint 
days, and that even when the vowel letters ’, 1, and 7 were 
introduced‘ it was primarily finally and only rarely, if at all, 
medially.’ Thus there occurs in the Lachish letters (III:18) the 
very pertinent form 1W38) ‘‘and his men,” the form which later 
on in biblical orthography gave way to the plene writing WS). 
Coming back to the Bible proper we find some 150 instances 
where nouns and prepositions with the third person suffix form 
members of the K-Q system, and where the Q is written plene 
and, of course, pointed, with the K written defectively, without 
the yod. Thus the Q is written 7’ and pointed 17? “‘his hands,”’ 
with the K written 17°, without any pointing. According to 
almost all competent critics of the Masorah (e. g., Baer, Gins- 


see below towards the end of § II, and my discussion of Ju. 19.13 in JOR 
31 (1940-1) 59 ff. 

4QOn the use of the matres lectionis (8, 7, 1, ), see in general the chapter 
on “The Orthography” in Ginsburg’s Introduction, pp. 137-57. The entire 
discussion there is instructive, even though individual passages and even the 
opinions of the Masoretes may sometimes be given an interpretation different 
from that proposed by Ginsburg. 

s Cf. for the present, Friedrich, ZS 1 (1922) 3-14; Harris, A Grammar of 
the Phoenician Language (Phila., 1936), pp. 17-19; Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects (New Haven, 1939), pp. 25 f. I hope to find the time soon to prepare 
for publication my material on this point. I may state here that I have yet 
to find in Canaanite orthography a really clear-cut case of a vowel letter 
introduced medially. In the overwhelming majority of the alleged instances 
of medial vowel letters, the ’ or ) or § is even at first glance either still con- 
sonantal or else the graphic remains of its once consonantal character. This 
is quite different from the real significance of the term scriptio plena, the 
introduction of a vowel letter into a word to indicate a long vowel, although 
that letter has no etymological raison d’étre. 
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burg, Kahle) the K is a variant not merely orthographic but 
also morphologic; that is, the K 17’ is to be read not 17°, written 
defectively as in the inscriptions listed above, but 17? “‘his 
hand.’’ However, not only is there no evidence presented for the 
pointing of the K as 17”, nor any against the pointing of the K 
as 17’, but an examination of the passages in which these K-Q 
are found make it abundantly clear that the pointing of the K 
as 17? is utterly impossible: in Lev. 16.21, e. g., K 17” is qualified 
by the numeral ’MW (‘‘two hands’’!); and in Job 5.18 the same 
K is the subject of a verb in the plural, 7757 (‘‘and his hands 
shall heal’; cf. Béttcher, Lehrbuch, II, § 886, pp. 39 f.). Again, 
identical in form with the 1¥3N) quoted above from the Lachish 
letters, we find in I Sam. 23.5 1418) as the K, WIN) as the Q. 
Since WiJ8 is never used in the singular with suffixes, but only 
in the plural, those who point these K forms as the singular are 
either compelled to leave this K entirely unpointed (so, e. g., 
Baer, Kahle {BH*]) or else ignore completely both biblical 
Hebrew and the context and point the utterly impossible WAN) 
(so, e. g., Ginsburg). Actually, however, exactly as in Northwest 
Semitic, the K is but the traditional, consonantal spelling of the 
later plene orthography which was used so frequently in what 
came to be called the Q.° 

A third, and final case in point. Among the prepositions 
that are members of the K-Q system we find twice (I Sam. 
2.10; II Sam. 20.87) the unpointed by as the K, roy ‘upon 


° A convenient listing of K-Q of this kind is to be found in Gordis, The 
Biblical Text in the Making: A Study of the Kethib-Qere (Phila., 1937), pp. 
87-91 (with probably not a few listed in #61, pp. 136-38). But Gordis’s 
explanation of their origin and role in the K—Q system is without any founda- 
tion; cf. JAOS 60 (1940) 30 ff. On the masoretic listing of this kind of K-Q, 
see below. On the yéd in the plene forms 17’ and WIN), etc., as of the prepo- 
sitional forms, nnn, voy, etc., see below, Appendix. 

7 So most “‘masoretic’”’ texts, e. g., the editions of Baer, Ginsburg, Kahle 
(BH*), Migra'ot Gedolot. But the text of Kittel’s BH? (based on Jacob ben 
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him” as the Q, three times (I Sam. 22.13; Ezek. 9.4; Zech. 2.8) 
the unpointed 15s as the kK, por “to him” as the Q, and once 
(II Sam. 23.9) 19M as the K, ’ TON as the Q. Without excep- 
tion these three prepositions are found with what is popularly 
called the plural suffix.’ Practically all critics assume that the 
K without the yéd is but an error scriptoris of the Q.° But that 
is not so. In no case is the K an error, nor the Q a correction 
of it; the K is merely the older orthography, as opposed to the 


Hayyim’s Bible of 1524-25) reads simply iy), without any mention of a 
K-Q, nor does the Ochlah we-Ochlah include oy) alongside iby in its List 
128. To determine the origin of this K-Q (as of many others of this 
kind), see my discussion of K 7% Q 73? in Ju. 19.13 (JQR 31 [1940-41] 
OMT) = 

8 | have not deemed it worthwhile referring to the manner of adding the 
pronominal suffixes to the preposition in the cognate languages, since in them 
all persons of any given paradigm are treated alike; that is, the equivalent 
to the Hebrew ydd either is added to all persons or else is completely absent. 
Consequently, they do not help us with our own specific problems in Hebrew, 
except to make it a prior: more difficult to accept the inconsistencies in 
Hebrew as original and natural. For a detailed discussion of the prepositions 
in their various phases and in the other Semitic languages, see in general, 
Konig, Lehrgebdude, II', pp. 269-321. It is but fair to K6nig to point out 
that his attitude toward the various anomalous forms discussed in this article 
is most commendable, in striking contrast, e. g., to Bauer-Leander. While 
not aware of decisive proof against the pointing 1- in K 1nnn, by, 1TMK, 
etc., or against sufixal yod in WPS, Q VPA, WTA, etc., Konig (pp. 298 ff.) 
refuses to accept them as genuine in the absence of satisfactory evidence in 
their favor. 

9 As with the K 128) (which he points 1WI8)) Ginsburg points these 
forms 19Y, ids, i708, etc. In this he is followed, e. g., by Bauer-Leander 
(§ 81 2, p. 641, Tar) _.. beidemal im Kt., Neubildung.” Yet curiously they 
make no mention of iD or i708 as similar Neubildungen) and A. Sperber 
(“Hebrew Based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission,” HUCA 
14 [1939] 212 f., § 80, who regards K 1038) Q WIN), K ox Q VON, etc., as 
“two readings of the same [italics in original] passage, demonstrating the two 
possibilities of morphology [$§ 44-87]. ..”’ [p. 153]). It is a question of or- 
thography, not of morphology. See further below, with reference to List 128 
of the Ochlah we-Ochlah, and n. 4 of the article referred to in n. 7 above. It 
may be noted in passing that > for POY) and VOR) is attested also in the 
second column of Origen’s Hexapla, viz., adave (Ps. 89.46; on the -t see 
below, Appendix I, § B) and nav (32.6). 
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later scriptio plena, the pronunciation in both the K and the Q 
being the same, 10)>y, 10)>x, and 10) IA&.%° 

Coming back now to the K 1NNN Q YANN, it is clear that the 
consonantal orthography common to Northwest Semitic, the 
K-Q system itself, and biblical usage, all demand the exclusion 
of a form like JAMA from biblical Hebrew, and explain the four 
occurrences of the textual variant 1NMN as but the earlier con- 
sonantal spelling of the later plene PNNN. 

And this conclusion both helps to explain and accords per- 
fectly with the phenomenon of the preposition in the third 
singular feminine. The normal form 7’NMN is used sixteen times 
in various parts of the Bible, but not once does one meet with 
the feminine counterpart of the assumed JANN, viz., ANNA — not 
at all surprisingly if the form JAMA is eliminated from the 
picture. 

A word is in order here about the form OAM coexistent 
with the normal O7F7’nnMN. Offhand one could argue that if OANA 
is legitimate, then why not INNA? Actually, however, the prob- 
lem of OnNN/oO7nNNN has nothing to do with INNN/vnnn. 
In the first place, OMMNA is used eleven times in the Bible as 
against five for OFAN, whereas YAMA is used close to ninety 
times as against four for the hypothetical 1NMM. And in the 
second place, ONNMN is well attested textually, whereas INMA is in 
every case a member of the K-Q system of manuscript variants. 
So that the problem of ONNN for what should have been exclus- 
ively the domain of OF’NNN, in accordance with WANA and 
O2°NND and |i? NN (never OINNN, JANN, etc.), remains unsolved 
regardless of 1NMN/ NNN. The most that can be said is that 
nnn came to be pointed 1NMN on the analogy of DANA. K 


0 T had planned to discuss this type of K-O as Appendix II. However, 
limitation of space had to be considered. For the method employed, cf. 
below the argument in connection with K 1NNN, and JOR 31 (1940-41) 59 ft. 
on K 7? [=49, not 12] Q 799 at Ju. 19.13. 
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forms like 1x, dy, and 19M, lacking such an analogy, escaped 
this fate." 

It was at this point that it first occurred to me how the 
tradition of the Masorah and the Hebrew grammar current in 
and around Moslem Spain a thousand years ago could be used 
altogether independently of the different types of arguments 
hitherto employed, so as to demonstrate beyond any possible 
doubt the non-existence of JANN, iby, and the like, totalling 
over 150 cases of K-Q, and even when and how these assumed 
forms first came into being. 

According to the masoretic tradition preserved in the Ochlah 
we-Ochlah (as edited by Frensdorff, Hannover, 1864), listed as 
§ 128 (pp. 104 f.), there are fifty-six words that only once in 
the entire Hebrew Bible lack the yod of the plural suffix in the 
third person singular in writing, but which are pronounced 
nevertheless as if the yéd were really there. That is, the K is, 
say, 1)23, the Q BIA “in his palms,”’ the K 19’, the Q YD? 
“his days,” the K nay, the Q poy “upon him,” etc. Most 
critics of the Masorah, ever since Hebrew Bibles came to be 
printed and vocalized, either do not point the consonants of the 
K at all, because the form itself or the context makes it im- 
possible, or else point the K as with the singular suffix: 1332 
“in his palm,’ 19° “his day,” iby “upon him,” etc. This is the 


11 In the course of a discussion of this point at a session of the Semitics 
Journal Club at The Johns Hopkins University, Rabbi Paul Reich threw 
out the suggestion that ONNA originally was nothing more than the adverbial 
form, of the 0P°7, 0328 type. Subsequently, because of its morphological 
similarity to nouns and prepositions with the singular suffix in the third 
person plural (e. g., 029), OM came to be used simultaneously with the 
regular OF7ANN, but it was never extended to the other persons. The evidence 
of the Bible is indecisive. The author of I Kings employs 09MM in 14.12, and 
OFAN in 20.24. Yet it should be observed that the DAMA of earlier books 
like Deuteronomy, Joshua, and I Kings came to be replaced by OFPAND in 
I and II Chronicles. OFM is found four times in Job, alt in the later strata 
(26.8 is Theodotionic). 
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position taken by such authorities as Elijah Levita, Fiirst, 
(Delitzsch—) Baer, Ch. D. Ginsburg, and Kahle, and followed in 
such standard grammars as those of Gesenius-Kautzsch and 
Bauer—Leander. And the K is regarded as either a corruption 
and the Q a correction of it, or else as a morphologic variant 
of the Q. 

However, a closer analysis of the masoretic caption over List 
128 precludes completely any such pointing of the K as 1333, 
WM iby, etc. To the best of my knowledge, the Masoretes 
never connected two words of different morphologic character 
unless they distinctly specified that difference. Now if the 
Masoretes, for whatever reason they might have seen fit, had 
decided to make note of a form 1323, they would not refer to 
it as the form 1933 written defectively without the yod. Nor, 
in the opposite direction, would they make a masoretic note on 
a form like 1")? “his days” by referring to it as the form 1° 
“his day” written plene with a yod. Accordingly, when the 
fifty-six words listed in § 128 of the Ochlah we-Ochlah are 
stated to be: defective forms read just like their plene cor- 
respondents, they cannot possibly be singular-suffixed 1532, or 
19°, or iby, but merely the plural-suffixed defectively-written 
12I3, and 1’, and by, On this point, it seems to me, there can 
be no two opinions. And consequently, K forms like 1922, 
1°, and iby, were not yet recognized in the period of the 
Masoretes. 

Coming back to our own alleged iMMN as the pointing of the 
K 1nnn, List 128 will of course not include it since it is found 
more than once in the Bible — four times to be exact. But on 
II Sam. 2.23, which is the first of the four passages in the Bible 
in which the K form occurs, the masoretic work known as 
Minhat Shai, compiled by Solomon di Norzi (1560-1626) and 
published posthumously, reads as follows, N71001'p ynnn nnn 
++. 7739°D) TON 'T NNN °"D, i. e., according to the tradition 
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of the Masorah the Q 1’NNN is found written in the Bible four 
times defectively, without the yod. Both per se and in light of 
the above, it is obvious that the Masoretes did not have in 
mind any such word as iNNM differing morphologically from 
yAnn — they would not refer to a form IAN by identifying it 
with the form YAMA written defectively. All that they had in 
mind, and all that they stated, was that ’ANN was written four 
times defectively, though of course pronounced INN. 

Finally, as to when such forms like JANA, iby, idx, Jk, and 
the other 150 cases of K—Q of the same kind, first came into 
existence, even if incorrectly and without proper authority, it 
would appear that they originated after the time of David 
Oimhi, who died in 1235. In common with earlier lexicographers 
and grammarians like Ibn Janah (d. 1040)" and Abraham ibn 
Ezra (d. 1167), Qimhi knows no form 1nmA.'* The earliest 
reference to such a form, so far as I am at present aware, is to 
be found early in the 16th century, in the masoretic work of 
Elijah Levita, Massoreth Ha-Massoreth (ed. Ginsburg, Introduc- 
tion, III, pp. 102 ff., pp. 182 f., and n. 4), who arrived at this 
form through an erroneous comprehension of the import of the 
caption of List 128 in the Ochlah we-Ochlah.*s 


2 Ibn Janah has nothing to say about the manner of adding pronominal 
suffixes to NOA. But concerning NS and by (s. vv., in his dictionary, Kitab 
al-Usal, ed. Neubauer) he is very explicit, viz., the suffixes are added to 
ANS and 2b. 

3 Cf., e. g., his comment on 73NNN at Gen. 2.21; Sefer Sabot (Berlin, 
1768), fol. 23a; Mozndjim (Offenbach, 1791), fol. 30a, 38b, 39b. 


MIGLATE 9,5 oe Ha-Shorashim, p. 410, V7 o2D0 Dy Tim... nnn 
.. od. oan OU Paweee, 2S) pods, ‘“«_. and when it is joined together 
with suffixes, it is in the plural... all of them in the plural...” 


1s While true that Levita does not refer to the K 1NMN itself (since the 
fifty-six words that he discusses occur but once each as a K written defectively, 
whereas 1NNN occurs four times as such), the fact that he pointed K of this 
kind as }- (Levita did not recognize scriptio plena and defectiva as a factor 
in the K-Q system), and the fact that the strictly analogous 19Y is pointed 
iby (occurring once among the fifty-six K), and the fact that the K was 
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II] 


The preposition ]’ is used in the Bible with singular suffixes in 
the singular persons and the so-called plural suffixes in the 
plural persons, viz., "P23, FV3, Wa, etc., but 2A, OD'PI, etc. 
(the forms 1PNIPA, ODN}, etc., do not concern us here). Two 
forms upset this otherwise regular procedure: 123 (twice: Jos. 
3.4; 8.11%) for the expected 13, and 7°22 (once: Gen. 16.5) for 
the usual 72°3. 

Actually, however, we are dealing here with essentially the 
same problem presented by K 1nNN/Q VANA, in that PPA is 
in both instances a member of the K—Q system. As stated 
above, the scriptio plena gradually came to replace the earlier 
consonantal orthography. In many instances scribes introduced 
the matres lectionis contrary to the phonetic and morphologic 


considered an integral part of the sacred text of the Bible, all resulted in 
iANA coming to be considered as an original and genuine variant of YANN. 
Yet in fairness to Levita it should be pointed out that he himself considered 
the K as anomalous in the context and the Q a substitution for it, on the 
authority, direct or indirect, of the various authors of the Bible. Consequently, 
he himself probably did not consider forms like IMMA and iby as author- 
itative as PANN and voy, And that is probably why Levita makes no mention 
at all in his edition of and commentary on Joseph Qimhi’s little grammatical 
treatise, nyIN baw q>nb, of the form 198 abs occurs three times as a K) 
as a variant of the vox listed by Qimhi (at the end of the grammar). In his 
own grammatical work, 1)1NAN 15D, Levita did not concern himself with 
prepositional forms. 

© Ges.-Kau.-Cow., Heb. Gram.?8, § 1030, p. 304, “YB, which occurs 
three times, is only the Masoretic Q*re for 172... .,” is based ultimately on 
the Masora Marginalis to Jos. 8.11, 'w'¥3 ‘DN 'N, “and three times it is 
found thus written defectively.”” But this note can scarcely refer to K 173 6) 
V3 (Frensdorff’s argument [Die Massora Magna, Hannover und Leipzig, 1876, 
p. 230 and n. 9], while sound in itself, is not pertinent to the issue involved), 
among other reasons because no third passage is cited anywhere. On the 
other hand, Norzi (at Jos. 8.11) has disposed of the entire difficulty by re- 
ferring the masoretic note to the word preceding 123, viz., °37), and this is 
borne out fully by the masoretic note on °3 (Frensdorff, op. cit., p. 44, s. 872 
(to the Deut. 34.6 and Jos. 8.11 there cited, add Micah 1.6). 
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history of the word.!? Probably on account of the fact that ]’3 
was used with the plural suffix in the plural, the yod came to be 
inserted in the normal 1.2 in some manuscripts in these two 
instances (the only cases of ‘‘between him” being used in 
Joshua)."* When the Masoretes found YYA in the majority of 
the manuscripts that they had selected for vocalization purposes 
as the authoritative representatives of the Hebrew text of the 
Bible, they were compelled to point the plene form as VA. 
Yet the evidence adduced in the case of the identical problems 
presented by 1W18, 17’, by, 1x, and 17M, leaves no alternative 
but to excise the form 12 as having had its origin in the 
erroneous application of the plene orthography (or in textual 
corruption; cf. n. 18), and to accept the K, pointed jP3, as the 
original, alongside the other three occurrences of this form and 
the scores of instances of ]’2 in the singular persons with the 
singular suffixes.” 


17 Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit., p. 137, ‘It is, moreover, perfectly certain that 
the presence or absence of these letters [viz., matres lectionis] in our text in 
many instances is entirely due to the idiosyncracy of the Scribes,” with 
further reference to Hayyuj and Ibn Ezra. And in his own description and 
discussion of the manuscripts and printed texts of the Hebrew Bible (Chaps. 
XII [pp. 464-778] and XIII [pp. 779-976]) Ginsburg time and again points 
out how carelessly the K-Q variants were treated by scribes and printers. 
Jacob ben Hayyim (on whose important, albeit underestimated contribution 
to the study of the Masora, see Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens, 1913, pp. 
VI-XII) is a notable exception. 

18 So, e. g., Konig, p. 307. One could resort to other plausible explana- 
tions for the origin of 7°32. In 3.4 one could suggest that 174 became V2 
at the hands of a scribe under the influence of the plural suffix in the im- 
mediately preceding 03°". And in 8.11 each of the two words that precede 
and follow YY contains a yod, viz., YN JA) VPA AM yd resulting in the 
unintentional scribal addition of yéd to 1A to form VA. Nor is it to be 
ruled out altogether that 173 became 1°". by pseudo-dittography of the 
waw in the square script, where yéd and waw were scarcely distinguishable. 
Cf. also Bauer-Leander, § 812", p. 646. 

x9 It may be worth mentioning that such a careful scholar like S. R. 
Driver (who, it may be observed, appears to have been an exponent of the 
correction theory, generally explaining the K as a corruption and the Q as 
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And as for the single instance of 4273 for the normal form 
found 19 times elsewhere in the Bible, 422 (pausal 4223), 
already the early Rabbis drew attention to the fact that the 
form was anomalous, by placing a dot over the second yéd.*° 


a correction thereof) states dogmatically (BH?, ad loc.), “lc K 3.” The 
entire problem becomes hopelessly confused in Gordis (op. cit., p. 91, List 
3b), where the K is pointed 172), and the Q with the additional yéd is 
explained as a guide to the correct reading of the K, lest the latter be read 
erroneously (!) 1273). 

20 The discussion of 74723), one of the 15 words in the Hebrew Bible 
with extraordinary points (on which see, e. g., Blau, Masoretische Unter- 
suchungen, Strasbourg, 1891, Chaps. I and IJ; Ginsburg, op. cit., 318 ff.), 
is to be found already in the Sifre (ed. Horovitz, Lipsiae, 1917, Pisqa 69, 
pp. 64f.), and repeated (with slight variations), e. g., in Midrash Rabba 
(on Numbers, Par. III:13), Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter, pp. 97, 
100), Masseket Soferim (ed. Miiller, Leipzig, 1878, VI:3[p. XII]. Cf. the 
notes, pp. 86 ff.). The passage in the Sifre reads, "PA ‘7 DIDW IA R¥VD... 
odo Sy ono wn tasa aan by wbx 15 atow wdbo poy mpi qr 
5 PS 2 ma’, ‘... similarly, ‘Let the Lord judge between me and 
between you’ [is dotted] since she [viz., Sarah] said it to him [viz., Abraham] 
only in reference to Hagar. There are others who say [that it was said] with 
reference to those who create ill-feeling between him and between her.” 
This would seem to indicate that the former has in mind the singular 72 
(as opposed to the plural 7’3); the latter part seems to be an interpretation 
of the plural 72. 

Yet it sheuld be noted that our word, just like the other dotted words 
and letters, is open to different interpretations, since it is difficult to determine 
whether the entire word or just one, or more letters was dotted. Thus in 
our case Blau (pp. 17-19) would delete either both 7°Q’3) to form 7)°2} 
(his ‘‘Nach der Streichung des punctirten Kaf verbleibt 731’ is wrong; there 
remains ’)°21— hence Ginsburg’s “‘the Yod and Kaph ... are to be pointed 
and... elided,”’ p. 323) or simply the JCY3) to form O73). Yet even 
here too both 4°Q’21) could be dotted and elided to form ODi?23. Blau’s 
“Aboth d. R. N. (1.V) und Soferim haben schlechthin ‘das Jod in 7’2?3) habe 
einen Punct’, ob das zweite oder das erste wird umbestimmt gelassen, die 
librigen Quellen schweigen dariiber ganz’’ (p. 18) is answered twofold: 
(1) there would be no point at all in dotting the first >in 773); (2) a masore- 
tic tradition states clearly, 81N3 TV by 1p ‘there is a dot over the second ’.”’ 
Blau’s suggestion (followed by Ginsburg) that an original "P32 717 vB? 
poy 7)pi Pa) was erroneously resolved into 'V by iP), and then extended 
to sina cpr by TIP), is ingenious, and may be correct. In any case it is 
evident that all these traditions either reject the second yéd in 772’) or else 
alter the person of the suffix altogether to 72°33, 0777233, or the like (cf. also 
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Moreover, it should be noted that this solitary instance of the 
plene occurs in pause, that is, 922 for 422, which made the 
erroneous insertion of the yod so much easier.” 


IV 


The preposition 7193, used 105 times in the Bible (according to 
Brown-Driver-Briggs, Heb. Lex., s. v.), regularly takes the 
singular suffixes in declined forms: "TY, J1V3A, OD TVS, etc. 
Yet the form 1?7Y3 (Amos 9.10) would seem to indicate that 
this preposition was used with both the singular and plural 
suffixes in the first person plural, and this is the position taken 
by many critics and grammarians (cf., e. g., J. Fiirst, Heb. und 
Chald. Handw., Leipzig, 1863, p. 202; Bauer-Leander, Hebd. 
Gramm., 81c’” d’’, pp. 644 f.). Others, e. g., David Qimhi (Sefer 
Ha-Shorashim, s. TY, p. 251b) explain the ydd not as part of the 
plural suffix but rather as the sort of element that is the yod of 
sty (ax odpm nyra a7 px 73 1392 TPT PS... Tyas 
-e2 TY YD NSO N71). Most recently, H.- H. Rowley 
(ZDMG, 92 [1938] 58), after construing 77Y3 as “only ex- 
ceptionally a plural suffixal form’’ on the analogy of 1p), 


the 16th century commentary 72173 Mind, at Gen. Rabba, XLV:7; likewise 
the notes in Horovitz’s Sifre). Finally I may refer to the doctoral dissertation 
of the lamented Father Romain F. Butin, The Ten Nequdoth of the Torah 
(Balto., 1906); this worthwhile work came to hand only recently. 

2x It is scarcely possible to invoke as conclusive proof the reading 2’) 
in numerous Kennicott manuscripts and the Samaritan. The former may 
conceivably be but the scriptio defectiva of 7"3), and the latter suffers far 
too much from scribal errors, editorial activity, and a peculiar orthography, 
to be of independent value (yet R. Kittel [BH?, 3], dogmatically, “I c as 
4Pay’). It may be noted here that although one might argue a priori that 
the tradition of the extraordinary points might have been expected to help 
preserve the yéd, actually the dotted words in numerous instances are lacking 
in from one to eight manuscripts collated by Kennicott; cf. ]}798) in Num. 
3.39; WS in 21.30; WY in 29.15; MT in Isa. 44.9; oan in Ezek. 41.20; 
MiY¥PAP in 46.22; 8217 in Ps. 27.13. 
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accepts G. R. Driver’s explanation of this unique form (ibid., 
note) ‘‘as a scribal error for 13792, due to the false analogy of 
4M and nnn; moreover, many MSS read 13793.” 

Our preposition is used five times in the first person plural, 
four times with the normal singular suffix 1J7Y2 (all in Jeremiah, 
in the expression mips ne -1orsy| b>pn7), and but once 
with the yéd. However, an examination of the context of the 
latter, in Amos 9.10, makes it extremely doubtful that we are 
dealing here at all with the word 1]¢)7YA and the preposition 
YA. The passage reads, TY17 IPTVa OPN) wand DIDNT 
“([v. 8]. . .Saith the Lord. [v. 9] For, lo, I will command and... 
[v. 10] All the sinners of my people shall die by the sword.) 
That say: ‘The evil shall not overtake nor confront us.’ ”’ 
Whether or not one wishes to retain the O'7pN) Wan of the 
masoretic text or, in common with such critics like Wellhausen, 
Harper (ICC), Novack (BH?), Procksch (BH), Robinson (in 
series Handbuch zum A. T.), and with the Septuagint (od pu 
éyylon ov6€ wy yévnrar), to emend to OFPN) wan, the fact 
remains that 13()7Y.1 is impossible in the context (note that 
Margolis, in the Jewish Publication Society Translation just 
cited leaves 1? TY3 untranslated, or else assumes 1°71). For one 
thing, ‘‘Calamity shall not approach and come near about us’’ 
is no more acceptable in Hebrew than it is in English. Secondly, 
the context demands a word with the meaning of something 
like “‘towards.’’* It is obvious that what was in almost all 
certainty the original reading was the word 1P7Y (or, IYTY), a 


2 Septuagint €y’ was cannot be invoked with confidence for 11.1 (as do, 
e. g., Harper, Nowack, Robinson) — prepositions are among the first to 
suffer from the demands imposed by the context upon the translator. Some 
critics (e. g., Ehrlich, Budde [‘‘Méglich”], Sellin) emend 12°7¥3 to i793, 
“solange wir noch da sind (or, leben).’’ But then the sentence becomes 
utterly wooden and unhebraic! Ehrlich’s objections to 1Y7Y are disposed of 
above. 
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form of the preposition 7Y.73 And this was understood already 
almost a thousand years ago, when emendation was not practised 
(and when, it may be added, 7Y /’7Y and TVA were treated as 
one not merely etymologically but also semantically and syn- 
tactically [cf., e. g., Qimhi on 12793 above]), by that excellent 
grammarian and exegete, Ibn Janah, when he stated (Kitab 
al-Usil, ed. Neubauer, Oxford, 1875, s. TY, col. 503 bottom) 
Ue OS, ay ee HG set td LU aya 

Od) pis Vs 5i47 Y NNN Wy. And finally, the origin of 
the preserved (2TY)3 is readily explained by pseudo-dittogra- 
phy of the immediately preceding OC7PA; or OLIPAl in the 


23 The only other form of this preposition in the plural is 03°IY (Job 
32.12; for the expected 03°7¥), where ‘‘the @ retained in the secondary tone, 
is abnormal” (Ges.-Kau.-Cow., § 1030, p. 304. Bauer-Leander, e. g., have 
another explanation, §§ 81h’ [p. 640] and 26’ [p. 240]). If O3°1Y, instead of 
O5°7¥, be original, then it may perhaps be due to the paradigmatic influence 
of °1Y, WY, etc. (though contrast, e. g., op >K and ody). On the other 
hand —¥ may be but a scribal slip for an original —Y, due to the lack of plural 
forms of this preposition in the Bible and to the influence of the singular 
forms in (ete., |I-, °1-)¥. It may be noted that even if 03°7¥ should prove 
to be a corruption of another word (the Peshitto, e. g., is based on 03°19 
“your witnesses’’) the form 03°7Y would still remain to be accounted for. 

The 00-7 of II Ki. 9.18 is hardly ‘‘eine dial. Neubildung, vg. 817-]/)”" 
(Bauer-Leander, § 817, p. 641. On their equally unacceptable by ... Neu- 
bildung,’’ see above, n. 9), nor can it be justified by forms like M973 (so 
K6nig, p. 304) —the uniliteral prepositions, 3, 3, Ve and > (e. g., OD) 
prove nothing morphologic for prepositions of two or more letters. In common 
with most scholars I take it to be rather the defective form O77Y (or O77), 
exactly like the defective forms found in the preserved text, 072Y (so too in 
Phoenician), jacy: }/ap>y, 0522, etc. The form om >x-ty two verses 
farther on (II Ki. 9.20) is scarcely acceptable. The Jewish Publication Society 
Translation (ed. Margolis), e. g., gets around the problem by ‘‘even unto 
them’’; and the phrases cited as analogous in Kénig (pp. 320 f. and n. 1) 
and Brown-Driver-Briggs (p. 724a): apo jbyp Jb sayp > nonm—Ty 
(ND) ,733, are hardly pertinent here. Furthermore, verse 20 repeats verse 18, 
the latter reading O00-7Y for the former’s ombsx-sy. It appears inescapable, 
therefore, that om>x-ty is a conflate reading of O7°1Y/¥ (so, e. g., Stade- 
Schwally in Haupt’s Polychrome Bible, Kings, p. 223, ad loc.), and omy. 
Not being a preposition, it is best not to make use of (Q°737/)) O7 1Y (Isa. 
65.24. Cf. Br.-Dr.-Br., p. 728b for ’38 T1¥) for our own problem with TY. 
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post Septuagintal square script in which the two letters were 
well nigh indistinguishable. In the earlier Aramaic cursive 3 and 
were not confused paleographically. As to the reading 193 
found in numerous manuscripts (27 are listed by Kennicott), its 
authority for an original 17Y. as opposed to WTYA might 
have had value were we dealing with the form of the preposition 
TY3— though even there the variant is more plausibly ex- 
plained as but the scriptio defectiva of 1PTY3.*%* The process of 
corruption was probably as follows: IPTy OMpny) > oMpny 
waya > wya acpny. [I note now that my argument is 
in agreement with that of I. H. De Long (and Néldeke) in 
his thesis on Die Hebrdische Praéposition 1Y1 (Leipzig, 1905), 
31 f.] 


V 


In Jer. 42.6 we find the K 138 as a form of the first person plural 
pronoun, ‘‘we,” with the Q the regular 3738. Most grammarians 


(e. g., Joseph Qimhi,?*> David Qimhi,”* Gesenius,?7 Ewald,?§ 
Stade,2? Kénig [II', 367, §c], Ges.-Kau.-Cow. [§ 32d], Bauer- 


24 In the same fashion that 13)” was written defectively once (Jos. 22.25), 
as against 17° with the ydd five times (twice in the same chapter in Joshua, 
vss. 27, 28). No one would seriously maintain that 1312 was anything but an 
orthographic variant of 1” — yet that is precisely what is done in the case 
of 1P7YA vs. 1793! Note also, e. g., the plene / defective forms pony, 
1/o70>x, 1/D20)28, 03()22, cited in the preceding note. 

2s NYT 2" 2712, ed. Levita, end. 

a 5ib30, Lyk edition by Rittenberg, fol. 190b. 

27 Thesaurus, p. 125. 

28 Lehrbuch, p. 483. 

29 Lehrbuch, p. 136. I need hardly state that I have made no attempt to 
go through all grammatical treatises that touch on this point. As in the 
case of the prepositions discussed above, I have deemed it sufficient to cite 
only those works which, whether by reason of their originality or because of 
their reliable character, have come to be considered standard. 
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Leander [§ 28h]) accept the K as legitimate, explaining its 
origin as from the first singular °J&,3° and identifying it with 
mishnic 338 (or 78).3" Others (e. g., Ges.-Bergstrasser, §§ 20 
[p. 14] and 3g [p. 18]; Joiion, Grammaire de l’Hébreu Biblique, 
Rome, 1923, § 39) do not regard the K as genuine, evidently 
assuming it to be but a corrupt form of which the Q is a cor- 
rection. 

The usual form in biblical Hebrew for “‘we’’ is 1378. Five 
times we find 139], which is also found once in the Lachish 
letters (I11:18). Throughout Jeremiah it is always 1398 that is 
used. Accordingly, the single instance in the whole Bible of 128 
is deservedly suspect.*? Moreover it is hardly likely that Hebrew 
operated at one and the same time, all in prose, with three 
forms for ‘‘we,” viz., 1J938 (Jer.), 132 (contemporaneously in 
Lachish), and 138 (Jer.)33 — this would be a luxury foreign to 
Northwest Semitic and to languages in general. And since the 
first two are well attested, and the last is but a textual variant, 
it can scarcely be doubted that 13N is to be excluded. But how 
explain its origin in biblical Hebrew? 

One has but to look into the passage in Jeremiah to realize 
what must have happened. The eye of the scribe simply passed 


30 Via ’DI8:; 1ININ="I8: X. So already Gesenius (ibid.), Bottcher (§ 858 
end), Néldeke (ZD MG 38 [1884] 420, n. 3), etc. 

3t Scholars differ between 138 and 138. The latter is preferred, e. g., by 
Levita (Massoreth Ha-Massoreth, ed. Ginsburg, p. 181); Ges.-Kau.-Cow.; 
M. Lambert, Traité de Grammaire Hébraique (Paris, 1938), p. 139, n. 1. 
Cf. also E. Porath, Mishnaic Hebrew as vocalised in the early manuscripts of 
the Babylonian Jews (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1938, p. 143. 

32 In his ed. of D. Qimhi’s Mikhlol (Phila., 1933), Chomsky cites from 
Kokowzoff’s ed. of Ibn Bal‘am (11th cent.) to the effect that 138 is never 
used in biblical Hebrew GIS oad exp) rdv, and correctly explains this 
erroneous statement as due to oversight. 

33 On 1398/19) see Harris, Development of Canaanite Dialects, p. 78, 
# 63. But contrast, e. g., Bauer-Leander, § 280, p. 249, and the cognates 
listed in Ges.-Buhl for 3372. 
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over from the first } of 13738 to the second 3, so that 3M (or M3) 
was not copied. Errors of this kind are common enough in the 
Bible, as in every sort of text that goes through the hands of 
innumerable scribes. But whereas most errors of this kind are 
noted at once with little difficulty, and may at times even regain 
their original form through correction at the hand of a learned 
scribe, our word was blessed by a fortunate circumstance, viz., 
though in itself a corrupt form, and non-existent in biblical 
Hebrew, by coincidence it happened to be identical in form 
with the mishnic form of the first person plural pronoun. Con- 
sequently, even if only as a textual variant in the K-Q system, 
18 came down intact through the ages, to be incorporated in 
most grammars of biblical Hebrew. The K 138 should therefore 
be excised as but a textual corruption of its mate in the K-Q 
system, TTI. 


VI 


The regular form of the fem. sing. demonstrative pronoun is 
ON, with 7 and jf occurring eight and two times respectively. 
Once, in Jer. 26.6, we find the form 7NNI, the Passage reading, 
. +. 7122p? JOS ANNI YyTn) aows AID Many nnn 
“And I shall make this house like Shiloh, and _ this city I shall 
make a curse...’’ This rather anomalous form, pointed MONS, is 
accepted by many grammarians alongside the normal ON?, with 
the final 7 explained either as the fem. element repeated (so, 
e. g., Bauer-Leander, § 28 } d) or as ‘‘the demonstrative de- 
termination” (Gesenius, Thesaurus, s. v.: Ges.-Kau.-Cow., 
§ 34 d). 

Exactly as in the case of 128 above, TNN? is but the K variant 
of the Q and normal NN}. Secondly, no such form is part of the 
linguistic pattern of Northwest Semitic. Thirdly, it would be 
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strange indeed to have at one and the same time three different 
words serving the same function within the one language: 
nei, mt/ it, Tost. And fourthly, our phrase is repeated but 
three verses farther on (vs. 9), and reads there NST. And while 
none of these four arguments is decisive in itself, all four to- 
gether make it rather difficult not to conclude that in NST we 
are dealing with a suspect form. On looking into the context of 
this word the origin of the final 7 strikes one as rather obvious — 
‘in the group of five successive words of which the variant NST 
forms the fifth, the letter 7 occurs fully 6 times M7 [NaI 
(AINA CYNON s(>w5]. Or else one could explain the 7 
even more simply as due to pseudo-dittography of the immedi- 
ately preceding N in the square script, a very common source of 
confusion.3+ Accordingly, TMNT is to be excised from biblical 
Hebrew as but the corrupt textual variant of net. 

In conclusion may I state what has become increasingly 
obvious in the course of this article, that there is necessary a 
completely fresh and historical study of all the material in the 
Bible of grammatical, lexical, exegetical character, and the like, 
that derives its main support from a case of the K-Q (as of 
textual variants in general; cf. n. 1 above). Many forms and 
words will be explained and discarded as a result; other, hitherto 
discredited forms, will come into their own. And this is the task 
primarily of the trained textual critic who knows Semitic gram- 


mar and lexicography adequately. 


341 note that Lambert, op. cit., p. 123, n. 3, while offering no specific 
objections to MNN!, proposes essentially the same explanation for its origin, 
though he attempts to be somewhat too precise: ‘‘Le ketib NNN pour nsia 
.. ne peut étre qu’une faute (dittographie de M3177 N& *NINy).” 
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APPENDIX 
A 


The yéd in poy and pox is generally explained as part of the 
original root of these words, viz., by and oN the forms going 
back directly to the -atha stage; cf., e. g., Ges.-Bergstrasser 
(Heb. Gramm.**, § 16e, p. 95 [‘‘*-aiha>-au im Pluralsuffix ies 
(etymologisch mit ? geschrieben)’”’]), Bauer-Leander (§ 25/), and. 
J. Friedrich (ZS 1 [1922] 5). This explanation is scarcely accept- 
able, however, since —aiha had become —adw (or else —éhaz) long 
before the yod came to be inserted as a mater lectionis in —aw 
forms. Firstly, there is the evidence of 1W3N) in the Lachish 
letters (shortly before 587-6 B.C.E.). Secondly, the Septuagint 
not infrequently read the singular where the received text reads 
the plural, and vice versa, in the 17” /1” forms — proof enough 
that in the 3rd—2nd centuries B.c.E. manuscripts of the Bible 
still retained the 17” (=17°) type of orthography. Additional 
evidence to this effect is offered by the over 150 textual variants 
of the 17? / 17 type in the K-O system. Accordingly, the yéd 
would have been inserted as a vowel letter long after it had 
lost its original consonantal value and had been dropped in 
writing — and, it may be added, long after the Jews had lost 
all notion of a —aihi stage. 

As to the origin of the yéd as a mater lectionis for —aw, already 
‘the medieval grammarians realized that it was hardly the sort 
of letter that helped determine the —aw sound. Accordingly, 
recourse was taken to the explanation that the yod was nothing 
more than a substitute for 8, in accordance with the general 
interchange to be found within the group S, 71, 1,.and °: 1. e., 


35 On the loss of the h in the -aha stage, which must have preceded the 
loss of the h in the -aihi stage and have been connected with it, see Harris, 
Development of the Canaanite Dialects, # 30) pp. 55 f, 
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INT? > (cf., e. g., Hayyuj, in his treatise on the weak verbs, 
Kitab al-Af‘al dawat Hurif al-Lin, ed. Jastrow, Leiden, 1897, 
pp. 17 f.; Ibn Ezra, Sefer Sahét, Berlin, 1768, 18a centre). This 
explanation is, of course, unacceptable to us today. It seems to 
me that the yd in 17?>1? had its origin in the general use of 
the yéd to indicate plural and dual forms. That is, the yod does 
not indicate an —dw sound, as it does an 7 sound; it came into 
use in prevocalization days to distinguish yadéw (T’) from 
yadé (17), even as the yod indicates the difference between 
dibré C727) and ddr (IAD, d*baréka (PIA and d°barkdé 
(F727), dibrékém (O5°737) and d*barkém (037177), etc. 


B 


A. Sperber (HUCA 14 [1939] 179, $41b) suggests that ‘“‘the 
diphthong au is indicated by °),” as well as by the usual 1. 
This is unacceptable, however, both because the evidence pre- 
sented in its favor will not withstand critical analysis and 
because there is pertinent proof against it. Sperber cites two 
words as evidence, K 1723 (Q 1°73) in Jer. 48.30, and Samaritan 
bun (for masoretic yom) in Ex. 16.13. As for the former, 
73 is a rather obvious corruption of 112.36 And while Sperber 
(n. 72) adduces the Ma‘arba’e — Madinha’e variants in Job 
18.13 as additional support for his contention, actually these 
variants afford but additional proof for textual corruption. The 
Ma‘arba’e tradition (our textus receptus) knows only 113; the 
Madinha’e developed a K-Q, the Q our normal 13, the K 


36 In view of the fact that none of BH? (based on Ben Asher), BH? (based 
on Jacob ben Hayyim), Ochlah we-Ochlah (List 128), Migra’ot Gedolot, Norzi’s 
Minhat Shai, Baer, etc., records any K-Q at all here, nor does Kennicott 
cite any variants, it is apparent that K 173 is a late and isolated textual 
corruption and variant of original Q 7, and deserves none of the authority 
attributed to it by Sperber. 
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the clearly corrupt °113 (cf., e. g., Baer, Liber Iobi, 1875, p. 57, 
n. 2)— the cases of confusion between ” and } in the square 
script are legion. And this too accords perfectly with the fact 
that nowhere does a Masorete or a medieval grammarian make 
mention of "1 being used alongside 1 in —@w forms — and they 
certainly made a close study of biblical orthography! 
Samaritan bow, on the other hand, has nothing whatever to 
do with any —dw sound. Just as 1, 1M}, 11M?, and the like, 
only later became YA, 17}, PTM?, etc. (cf. n. 10 above), so too 
oy is original, ro being merely the later plene form.37 Nor is 
Samaritan "1>w at all an orthographic variant of masoretic poy: 
it is a different word. First of all, the Samaritan knows no other 
form but 1>w. Secondly, the word for “‘quail’’ in Arabic and 
Syriac is likewise Gs!» and «6S, Thirdly, the plural for “‘quail”’ 
in Hebrew is p)>w (Num. 11.31), as if ultimately from by, 
Accordingly, Samaritan 19¥ is not §léw Obw) but salwdy 
orbw). As for Hebrew pow, it is possible that in line with the 
Arabic, Syriac, and Samaritan, and with the pl. poy, it was 
originally "19 (cf., e. g., Kittel [BH®] and Rudolph [BH] at 
Num. 11.32; Buhl [BH?, 1 at Ps. 105.40; Ges.-Buhl, s. v.; 
Bauer-Leander, § 727, p. 580 top). In no case, however, is the 
form pow any evidence for an earlier Sy. it is but the later 
plene of 15w. And though by may have been the earlier form, 
it by no means follows that 15w is a textual corruption, to be 
emended to 1%w. To the contrary, by is a legitimate and 
textually attested form in the Bible. As to why the Hebrews 
ceased using a form by (even if it be a loan-word) and pre- 


37 It is noteworthy that List 128 of the masoretic Ochlah we-Ochlah 
knows a K down only at Num. 11.32; unlike later scribal tradition it does 
not recognize a K 1bwa Q rd hal at Ex. 16.13 (see, e. g., Norzi’s Minkat Shai 
ad loc.). On how to analyze such K-Q developments historically, cf. the 
treatment of K 72 Q 729 in JOR 31 (1940-1) 59 ff. 
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ferred to it the form row, that is another matter entirely (note 
the general absence of gatlay forms in biblical Hebrew; cf. 
Barth, Nominalbildung, § 231 f, g, pp. 378 f.), and does not 
concern us here. 

As further proof of his contention Sperber cites three cases 
in Origen’s transliterations (HUCA 12-13 [1937-38] § 133, p. 
199): paBoapav. for PV¥3ID (Ps. 89.415"), capaue for YS 
(vs. 43), and adaue for poy (vs. 46). Here again, however, they 
prove nothing at all as regards the use of ’1-, alongside 1’-, for 
_aw. Firstly, if, as Sperber holds, dy (his assumed Vorlage of 
a\avi) were but an orthographic variant of poy, both repre- 
senting the same sound, ‘d/dw, then adave is not pertinent, 
since it proves to be a morphologic variant: ‘alawi.vs. ‘alaw. 
Secondly, it is rather curious that the only cases of —ave for 
Y> occur within five verses of each other in the same Psalm, 
and nowhere else. Thirdly, everywhere else, including 1722, 
PHITD, 1I2V, PBIN, and 117Y, in vss. 31, 42, 43, and 46 in 
the same Psalm (note especially 72718 // 171¥ and yoiy /[v 29), 
it istav that reproduces 7 (add nav =V28 [Ps. 32.6; 36.3], 
voav=)IM? [35.26], ABBav*? [36.2], and yadpwhav=VNINT3 
[89.41] to Sperber’s nine other hexaplaric instances in § 133, and 
a “?” after his waSoapau). Accordingly, —ave for —Gw in these 
three (two?) cases has nothing to do with an assumed °1 for 
_aw or with the obviously corrupt °173. It has occurred to me 
that —ave might represent the influence of Aramaic *1)- (in the 
Bible only *717104n, Ps. 116.12). 


38 So _Hatch-Redpath, Supplement to the Concordance, Fasc. II, §3, 
p. 209a. Wutz (Die Psalmen, p. 238; unnoted by Sperber), however, reads 
simply paBoapav. Until the palimpsest itself is reproduced publicly the 
reading is uncertain. 

39 Masoretic »25 is universally emended, with versional, manuscript, and 
contextual authority, to jad (//12¥). 
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C 


The fact that the yéd in poy and pox does not go back to the 
original roots by and > (see above, §A), any more than 
Ps ay etc., do not go back to roots "7, »595, etc., does not 
mean, of course, that by and °>x are not the roots of these 
words (see the recent convenient summary in H. H. Rowley’s 
“Some Prepositional Forms,” ZDMG 92 [1938] °55 f.). Most 
recently, Driver (ZDMG 91 [1937] 344 ff.; cf. his comments 
apud Rowley, p. 55, nn. 3, 4) suggested that ‘‘the simple bye 
upon, gave rise to a triliteral verb mby to denote the complex 
idea of going up to a place, and that this in turn begat a secondary 
preposition . . .’’ However, no convincing evidence is presented 
for this position, and Driver was led to it only because of his 
belief that ‘‘it is becoming increasingly clear that all Semitic 
roots were at one time biliteral’’ (p. 344) and because of his 
attempt to relate NNN, TY3, and °4N®N semantically. The yéd in 
‘108 and its suffixed forms is due almost certainly to the analogy 
of pd, even as the yod in the suffixed forms of NOM on the 
analogy of by (Barth, Nominalbildung, § 231d, p. 378). The 
argument, “But 7’?708 is not analogous to 7p, Why not 
TUES and Tnhne” (most recently Driver, p. 57, n. 3) is hardly 
pertinent: the argument of analogy cannot be made to walk on 
all fours (cf. Rowley’s reply, ibid.). 

On the possibility of interpreting by in some instances 
in the Bible not as the prepositional form but as the suffixed 
form of a substantive by “height; deed,’’ see Reider, JOR 30 
(1939-40) 263 ff. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


I. THE MASORETIC BIBLE 


HE first quarter of the sixteenth century or — to be more 

exact — the decade from 1515 to 1525 witnessed the 
publication of two almost equally elaborate editions of the 
entire Hebrew Bible by one and the same publishing house: 
Daniel Bomberg in Venice put out the so-called Rabbinic 
Bible in its first edition in the years 1515/17, and a compara- 
tively short time afterwards, in 1524/5, the second edition. All 
subsequent Bible editions up to our own days were based —or 
at least claimed to be — cf. my ‘Hebrew Phonology,” (HUCA 
XVI) §7 — upon the second Biblia Rabbinica, while the first 
edition survived merely in well equipped museums and in first 
class libraries. The reason for the different fates that befell 
Bomberg’s two Bible editions lies in the fact that the second 
edition was essentially different from the first and was published 
with the express claim of representing the only reliable and 
trustworthy text of the Hebrew Bible, namely the Masoretic 
Text. 

By the strange workings of fate, Bomberg had met, after the 
publication of his first Bible edition, Jacob ben Chayim, had 
given him a job as proof-reader in his printing plant, and was 
finally persuaded by him (though Jacob ben Chayim in his 
Introduction puts it to the effect that it was Bomberg, who 
took the initiative) — quoting Jacob ben Chayim verbatim — 
M70) .OVIN) Ovi OY MmMw A DIN. i pptnb 
so7 Janoi .jand xb. pop Umawpr mbit 
ONO PII pT 1 2ia). oe 9 Onl Neo alae 
SVP yy yn ePva: ato bea a ML =) eee = rn oy fee 
WwpIlAD nisn> ma (see Jacob ben Chayim’s Introduction to- 
wards the beginning. There the text has J2N3) 17}, which 
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we corrected into J2ND N91 yp), cf. the parallel 877 ]3ND1 
yp and the later references to this point in the Introduction; 
cf. also the statement in Ned. 37b, to be quoted and discussed 
shortly, which corroborates our emendation). 

This brief outline contains the basic features of the new 
Bible edition; they were meant to raise its standard from the 
level of a Bible edition to the authority of the Bible edition, 
i.e. the Masoretic Bible. These characteristics are: (1) the in- 
clusion of the 71D in its two forms, as moy72777900 and 7700 
MOP; (2) marginal notes indicating JAN J xd} }?7p and jan 
pep. RYE (3) exactness in the use of the matres lectionts, ex- 
pressed by the terms ond» and oon; and (4) *pPITpPT diD 
>I5D. I purposely retained here the original terminology of 
Jacob ben Chayim, without even attempting to translate or 
paraphrase it. For any such procedure would subconsciously 
prejudice us to connect a certain and historically established 
meaning with each term. We, on the other hand, aim at a new 
and unbiased investigation of the original meaning of these 
ancient terms. 

In discussing, in his Introduction, the importance of these 
features for the establishment of a correct Bible text, Jacob ben 
Chayim does not follow the order in which he first listed them. 
While postponing the enumeration of the many and variegated 
difficulties in editing the TIup1 79171 7700 till the very end, he 
loses no time in taking up the discussion of the terms concerning 
2°ND1 7p (number 2 in the list above), in order to clarify their 
origin and meaning. To this end he first deals with the various 
theories advanced by scholars of preceding generations, demon- 
strating their weak points and inadequacies. On the ruins of 
these shattered theories he then ‘‘solves” the problem, not by 
formulating a new theory of his own, but by plainly denying us 
the right to apply our reason and judgment to its solution: 
“Trapp om (scil. of bNIDTAN pS? 7 Iwo) OsIINTPN 272 
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by yas oo ardy nbap awe .yo7 stiodn ox 2D 7? m2 JIN 
NOS O7727) NOS ON .OouN Ow INNDD ONWS 1. Instead of 
arguing, Jacob ben Chayim thus merely refers us to the state- 
ment in Ned. 37b, where these terms together with references 
to other Masoretic activities are classed as "DD nwo adda. 
Now, whatever 77D mwo> aaba may mean, one thing is surely 
implied herein: no human argument can prevail against it! 
This way of proving his point no doubt fully appealed to 
Jacob ben Chayim’s contemporaries, and even to later genera- 
tions. Yet one cannot but wonder how Christian D. Ginsburg 
could base his Introduction to the Masoretico-critical edition of the 
Hebrew Bible which appeared in the year 1897, on Jacob ben 
Chayim’s Introduction, without even as much as attempting to 
analyze critically Jacob ben Chayim’s presentation of the 
problems connected with the Masora, and asking whether 
arguments, which sounded quite convincing in the early six- 
teenth century, still hold true in our days of historical-critical 


approach. 


II. A NEW APPROACH 


In taking up now the discussion of the problems of the Masora 
in the same order in which Jacob ben Chayim refers to them, 
we wish to emphasize, at the very beginning, that we concern 
ourselves solely with the problems as such and the possibility of 
their solution, but not with the history of dealing with these 
problems. To such an extent is the very starting point of all 
previous researches in this field outdated and obsolete, and to 
such an extent have the ancient arguments used as proofs pro 
and con for the respective theories lost their weight and power 
in our own age that, interesting though their study may be to 
the historian, they have nothing to offer to the philologian. We, 
therefore, turn instead right to the sources and concentrate on 
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their interpretation, with our view unobstructed by the débris of 
decayed theories which were based upon late Masoretic com- 
pilations. 


B. Tue MASoreETIC ACTIVITIES 


II]. THE PROBLEM OF 1°ND AND 71p 
1. The Talmudic Statement 


The first reference to the terms 2°ND and ’7P can be found in 
Ned. 37b, a statement which has been referred to already by 
Jacob ben Chayim. It reads: 118°Y) D°951D 81pPD pn¥’ 37 1s 
yop awod abn yap edo Jad) .JI’ND 871] . Www. 
The statement continues by giving examples for each one of the 
categories mentioned. We postpone the examples for the terms 
D°IDID SIP) and O'ID1D 110"Y for a later discussion, and pro- 
ceed to WN ONY? TWROT Ww NDSAT NAD :jarnd Ndi Ap 
sanotaat ons .nede7 o> cama oss .on2Rn 7272 
pap eds jana jan 8d pap pos. ayers PN 1778 
297 ON .DI NDT WON. TTT IT 6877 ONT bon NI 
5x11. Thus the Talmud explains the term ]2’N2 ny Vp by 
pointing out the following examples: (1) ND in connection 
with the verb indba: (2) W'S in the verse W'S Saw? wed 
oa>seq 7272: (3) OND in connection with 7N323; (4) 71? in 
connection with moda: (5) MN in connection with TAT 717; 
(6) Ss in connection with 1727; and (7) Ss in connection 
with O’7ywm. These words represent cases of JANI xd) pvp: 
As to the counterpart of this term, namely the term x) jan> 
}?1p, the Talmud again offers the explanation by way of list- 
ing examples. They are the instances of: (1) 8) in connection 
with nbp”: (2) NNT in connection with M37; (3) 417 in con- 
nection with J7)77; (4) VON in connection with 22] N85; and 
(5) ON in connection with OND. 
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2. Identification of the Examples of the Talmud 


In commenting upon this Talmudic statement, 0’D") 1137) re- 
Marke sov.0> “GH Te IO a 10 Ae se) oe 
aaa on’ van nd) 2qP OS ONT. NS VY WS NS 
xdv ppt cama mS 7270 xd anppa AN nd ap dw 
]a°n>. He identifies the example 717 7177 NW (cf. above #5 in 
the list of the Ja’n5D x} }?7pP) with Ruth 2.11, but voices his 
amazement at the fact that the Talmud considers the NS here 
as ana 8) »7p, while his Bible copy exhibited it as just as regular 
a word of the text (2°ND and ’7/p identical) as any other word. 
We on our part are puzzled, too; for in our Bible text NS does 
not occur here at all, neither as *7p nor as 2’N5. 

On MXN MNF (cf. above #2 in the list of the 891 14ND 
7°7p), Rashi remarks: 77972 A’ND. But O°D"2 1327 under the 
same heading says: 8¥DJ sd) .21ND CNNYD > .JINNN) WTA 
Ww oO D023. Rashi’s indication that this passage is to be found 
in Jeremia, is rather vague; and R. Nissim’s remark is even by 
far less satisfactory: he saw a note giving the weekly portion 
}27NN) (Deut. 3.23-7.11) as the location of this passage, but 
could not locate it there himself. 

The oldest Hebrew Bible manuscript in existence, which ex- 
hibits a reference to the terms now under discussion, is the 
Codex Petropolitanus (written in 916/7 C.E.). In practically 
identical Masoretic notes on Jer. 39.12 and Ezek. 48.16 it 
states: ON .D)PO2 O8 ID) .~ap Ndi pana poy A yo IN 
WON JIT IT ws ms 27 82.58) ON WD ON .I0N 
3177. We see that here the five examples of the Talmud have 
increased in number and become eight. But, to our dismay, we 
notice that, of the five original examples of the Talmud, only 
four (nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 of our list above) survived and were 
incorporated in this Masoretic note; 71X77 NNT (above #2) has 
been displaced by WS ON; and three more new items make 
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their appearance, which offer the word ON as a common feature 
(D)PO3 ON, 72O8 ON and WWRD ON). 

The discrepancy in the number and choice of instances 
between the Talmudic statement and the Masoretic note in the 
Codex Petropolitanus might be explained by assuming that 
either source intended merely to examplify the term, but did 
not aim at presenting us with a complete list of such cases. 
Of course, the fact that the Codex Petropolitanus explicitly 
limits the number of cases to eight seems to exclude such an 
explanation. But an even more startling fact remains un- 
accounted for: that of the 12 instances mentioned in the Talmud, 
R. Nissim already found himself unable to locate two. This 
reflects in a strange way on the attention which post-Talmudic 
Jewry paid to a phenomenon which the Talmud itself character- 
ized as °YDD awod ADbz. 


3. The Solution of the Problem 


The identification of the remaining ten Talmudic instances 
could easily be ascertained with the help of a concordance. So 
e.g. 1nDb27 ND (cf. above #1 in the list of the yarns xd) PAP) 
was identified as referring to 2 Sam. 8.3, where our Bible text 
readsy +.> Wd 1? awa indba; a Masoretic note here informs 
us that the open space with the vowel-signs , , is reserved for 
the word ND, which is 2a’ND nd) >7"p. We thus have ND in 
connection with the verb indba, as the Talmud stipulates it. 
Simple and convincing though this identification sounds, we 
have grave objections against it: The Talmudic assertion is 
centuries older than the Masoretic note on 2 Sam. 8.3 and than 
the invention of the vowel-signs. In Talmudic days there were 
no ,, to keep the space open for the oral insertion of an un- 
written word, and also no Masoretic note to instruct the reader 
what word to insert. Hence, vocalization and Masoretic note 
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must not be brought up as arguments in our search for the 
locating of the passage indbat Mw. 

The historic events as narrated in 2 Sam. 8 are once again 
retold in.1 Chron. 18. With the differences in the choice of 
words, the morphology and syntax between these two narratives 
of identical events I have dealt exhaustively in a monograph 
‘Hebrew based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission,” 
HUCA XIV. We now compare the consonantal text of verse 
three in these sources: 2 Sam. 8.3 reads: 732 17? Dw indba; 
1 Chron. 18.3 reads: N13 Wa 17 axa inz>a. (On the 
variant 2wn>y — arn cf. HPT §9). And now let us interpret 
the Talmudic statement on the basis of this parallel passage: 
The Talmud states that InDbvat ND is and NDI 7p; actually 
we find that ND in connection with the verb 1ND"2 is offered 
by Chron., but not by Sam. We may formulate our findings by 
way of an equation: According to the Bible, N15 in connection 
with 1nD¥2 is offered in Chron., but not in Sam.; according to 
the Talmud, ND in connection with 1ND?2 is offered in reds 
but not in a’°ND. The conclusion is: Chron. represents the’ 1 P-text, 
and Sam. the 1°N 3-text. And while stating that 1ndba7 7D is 
ano xi *7p, the Talmud meant to indicate: in connection 
with the verb indba, Chronicles has the noun N15, while 
Samuel does not have it. The Biblical passage 2 Sam. 8.3 would, 
therefore, have to be read as: 1732 17 awa inz>a (and not 
vocalized 1732). The noun 1737 (with the article) instead of 
NB 1/3), is often used to describe the Euphrates; cf. Ex. 23.31: 
TATTY Ta T!H1 OAYD OT] AO-OD 77.3) NY AW); Num. 
22.5: aa->y aws mind oyda-bx oraNbn ndw); Deut. 11.24: 
NB] WII; cf. similarly the use of 1877 for the Nile. 

Formulating our findings on a broader basis, we now state: 
The history of the kingdom of Judah is told twice in our Bible: 
in the Former Prophets (from 1 Sam. 31 on) and in Chronicles 
(from 1 Chron. 10 on). We disregard as later additions the 
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paraphrases and interpolations of the original strictly historic 
narrative, which occupies approximately 470 verses in more or 
less identical form (cf. HPT) in each of these parallel sources. 
The Talmud —or the ancient source whence the Talmud 
derived its information — designated with 1’ 5 that recension of 
historic narrative, which is now included in the Former Prophets, 
while °1) was applied to the other recension, which Chronicles 
now exhibits. The problem as to whether the Talmud has the 
terms 1°ND and ’7p from his ancient source, or whether they 
already represent a confusion of a later generation, when the 
original meaning of the genuine symbols had been forgotten and 
was subsequently replaced by a later popular explanation (cf. 
similarly 8M: originally for 7978 O09N, later explained as: 
pidpix O17; or *N: originally meaning: * 217 ON, later 
misunderstood as: ]MJ” 0117N) is irrelevant for our investiga- 
tion. On the connotation which these terms 1°NJD and °7P carry 
in the mediaeval Masoretic terminology, cf. §§ 6-8, 12c and 17c 
in Chapter C. 


4. The Solution Tested on Parallel Historic Narratives 


a) SAMUEL, KINGS, AND CHRONICLES. If our contention be correct 
that the historic Annales in the recension of the Former Prophets 
are meant by 2’N2, and in that of Chronicles by ’7p, then we 
should be able to verify it on more examples than just the one 
of nDba7 ND, which the Talmud mentions. Theoretically 
reasoning we would say: whenever a Masoretic note appears on 
a word in a verse of the Former Prophets, which belongs to these 
Annales (that means: the Bible offers this verse twice; in the 
Former Prophets and in the respective parallel passage in 
Chronicles), stating that the spelling of the text represents the 
a’nD, while the 1p has it differently, we should expect the 
parallel passage in Chronicles to offer this word in exactly the 
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same way as the Masoretic note stipulates for the 1p. This 
theoretical demand is fully corroborated by the facts. In order 
to prove this highly essential point I shall list all the passages 
in the Annales (as defined above) which have Masoretic notes 
regarding the 2°ND and °7P, with constant reference to the 
textual reading of the parallel passage. The material is derived 
from both Bible editions, the Biblia Hebraica ed. Kittel-Kahle 
and Jacob ben Chayim’s second edition of the Biblia Rabbinica. 
As a rule they agree in their application of the terms 2°ND and 
*7P, so that I do not have to bring their sigla. Only when such 
a Masoretic note has but one of these Bible editions as a basis, 
do I put its symbol to indicate the source. I consistently vocalize 
the °1p-word: 


2-Sam, 5.2 ton) Ka eS 

Q S397 =1 Chron. 11.2 
2 Saimesoi2,: K °2p7 

Q 82971 =1 Chron. 11.2 
2 Sam. 5.24: K Jynwa 

Q 4YNwD=1 Chron. 14.15 


2 Sam. 8.3 as compared with 1 Chron. 18.3, cf. above p. 302. 


2sam. 2h21 acho yee 
Q (Ven) 8YY=1 Chron. 20.7; the Q (BHKK) 


is: TYDW; cf. HPT § 38b. 
2 aim. 23.075) att ihe 
Q MmX=1 Chron. 11.11 
2:Sam. 23:9:.. K 981 
Q YP 7081=1 Chron. 11.12 
2 BAe sco es 
Q j71=1 Chron. 11.12; the spelling in 
Chron. is plene (1717), cf. HPT § 40. 
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2, Sain. 25.9%. As; (PA 
Q 0°9337=1 Chron. 11.12 
2 Sam. 23.13: K aww 
Q mwow =1 Chron. 11.15; the spelling in 
Chron. is plene (nwidw), cf. HPT § 40. 
2 Sani. 23:15,.160,-20: KK. ANS 
QO (Ven) 959 =1: Chron. 11.27, 18522; the 
spelling in Chron. is plene (111), cf. HPT 
§ 40. 
2 Sam. 23.18: K w2wm 
QO mw>w7 =1 Chron. 11.20; the spelling in 
Chron. is plene (nwidwin), cf. HPT § 40. 
2 Sai. 23.20 A Ml 
Q Sm=1 Chron. 11.22 
2 Sam:.23.20%. Ki -INi 
Q °s7=1 Chron. 11.22 
2 Sam. 23.21: K WBS 
Q W's =1 Chron. 11.23 
2 Sam. 23.37: K SWI 
Q swi=1 Chron. 11.39 
2 Sam,24,14: Kk Jn 
Q v9n71=1 Chron. 21.13 
2. Sam. 24,223) 1,10 Va 
Q vrya=1 Chron. 21.23 
Pi 1.25. ae 
Q 1p1=2 Chron. 4.2 
1: 8:26: pas 
Q 4137=2 Chron. 6.17 
1 Ki. 8.48: K ag ba 


Q (BHKK) °n12=2 Chron. 6.38; the Masoretic 
note in Ven: 9p) i2°n 1A * On 3’ .p MIA shows 
that p N°33 is a misprint for p ’N7J3, too. 

(cf. later IX § 13). 
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PK. 


1 Ki. 


ie ei 


2 Ki. 


2aNA, 


2 Ki. 


Doi. 


2: Ki. 


2 Ki 
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9.9: K Onnw) 
Q 19nW"1=2 Chron. 7.22 
18s" Ke on 
Q 197 =2 Chron. 8.4 
jC hl 5 Gee Gia 22) 
Q VYN1W) =2 Chron. 9.4 
i230 Ke Wl) 
Q (BHKK) 813°) =2 Chron. 10.3 
a2 Keele 
Q 193'T)=2 Chron. 10.7 
el 2s eet a 
QO” S3*T=2 Chron. 10.12 
ae eK AN 
Q. 83?) =2 Chron. 11.1 
. 14.25: K pow 
Q pw =2 Chron. 12.2 
2243: KT 
Q 47237 =2 Chron. 18.12 
{Syl ica 
Q 0°20=2 Chron. 21.5 
lif: Kean 
Q O81 =2 Chron. 22.10 
1ie2e Ko Cen ior 
Q OND =2 Chron. 22.11 


11.4, 10,15: K nyson 
Q NiN8OT=2 Chron. 23.1,.9, 14 

11.18: K innaim 

QO. PANS) =2 Chrons23.17 
14.2: K pay 

Q 1917 =2 Chron. 25.1 
14.12: K 1band 

Q 1282 =2 Chron. 25.22 
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vice-versa: 1 Chron. 14.1: K O7M=2 Sam. 5.11 
Q 071N; thus, the reading of the 
parallel passage in the Former Proph- 
ets is termed here 2°NJD in Chron. 
The only exceptions are the following three instances, in 
which Chronicles exhibits textual readings which are termed 
a’n> in the Former Prophets: 


2Sam. 10.9: K 9 v3 =1 Chron. 19.10 


Q aster 
2 Sam. 23.35: K I1¥M=1-Chron. 11.37 
Q -1sn 
2 Ki. 22.5: K n°33a=2.Chron. 34.10 
Q na 


These cases may be taken as an indication of the fact that the 
form in which the original Annales appear in the Hebrew Bible, 
represents an already mixed type. This explanation is further 
substantiated by a few cases, in which the Masoretic note con- 
cerning °ND and °7P occurs in the Chronicles passage, while it 
is the corresponding parallel verse in the Former Prophets, 


j 


which exhibits the ’1p-reading as its text: 


1 Chron. 11.20: K xi 
Q 151=2 Sam. 23.18 
1 Chron. 14.10: K ovnw>p 
Q (BHKk) o'n (=0°nw?5) =2 Sam. 5.19 
1 Chron. 18.10: K Sinwd 
Q (BHKK) bso =2 Sam. 8.10 
QeChrone 88 WDD 
Q 72D =1 Ki. 22.8 


2 Chron. 18.33: K ae 
Q (BHKK) 777 =1 Ki. 22.34 
2 Chron. 25.17: K =? 


Q (BHKk) 799 =2 Ki. 14.8 
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2 Chron. 26.21: K mwenn 
Q mwent=2 Ki. 15.5 


b) 2 x1. 18-20 AnD Isa. 36-39. The incidents told in 2 Ki. 
18.13, 17-37: 19.1-37; 20.1-6, 9, 11b—19 are narrated again in 
Isa. 36.1-22: 37.1-38; 38.1-8; 39.1-8. In 2 Chron. 32 we have 
merely a short abstract of these narratives which can in no 
way be considered as a parallel to the reports of 2 Ki. We find 
ourselves thus confronted with a new problem: what place does 
the narrative in Isa. occupy in comparison with that of 2 Ki.? 
An examination of the relation of this text to the Masoretic 
notes on 2 Ki. concerning 2°ND and 7p will furnish us with a 
clue towards the solution of this problem: 


2 Ki. 19.23: K 2272 

Q 252=Isa. 37.24 
2 Ki. 19 23: K mXp 

Q (Ven) iX¥p =Isa. 37.24 
2 Ki. 19.31: K vacant 

Q cand dip) ninay =Isa. 37.32 
2 Ki. 19.37: K vacant 

Q (and Ndi 4p) va =Isa. 37.38 

K np 
Q inp? =Isa. 39.7 


2G 2018: 


There is only one instance, in which Isa. offers a Masoretic 
note of 2°ND and ’7p; and here the parallel in 2 Ki. has the 
*p-reading: 


Isa. 37.30: K D198) 
Q 19281=2 Ki. 19.29 


I would not lay too much stress on the evidence of this instance, 
I feel by no means sure that this Masoretic note is based upon 
sound tradition. For it is quite possible that we have here 
rather a confusion of the sources similar to the case of 2 Ki. 
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20.13 and its parallel Isa. 39.2, where BHKK and Ven differ as 
to where the Masoretic note rightly belongs: 


BHKK: Isa. 39.2: K Mn) 
Q 3n53; but 2 Ki. 20.13 merely 
N33 without any Masoretic note. 
Ven: 2 Ki. 20.13: K N33 
Q iniD3; but Isa. 39.2 merely 
N35) without a Masoretic note. 


We may, therefore, sum up the result of our investigation by 
stating that the reports in Isa. 36-39 are of the °1p type and 
that consequently their proper place would be within the framework 
of Chronicles. 


5. The Hebrew Bible in Two Recensions 


Our investigation has led us to the realization that in the ancient 
source from which the Talmudic statement in Ned. 37b ema- 
nated, 2°ND and °7P (or whatever form these symbols originally 
had) were used to indicate variants between the two recensions 
of historic narrative as contained in the Former Prophets (ach) 
and Chronicles (1p). An apparent gap in the narrative of 
Chronicles could be filled by pointing to the chapters 36-39 
in Isa. 

The Masoretic notes on 2°ND and ’7Pp do in no way represent 
an exhaustive list of these differences between the two recen- 
sions. I refer the student of Biblical philology to my mono- 
graph tay based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Trans- 
mission” (HUCA XIV) for an adequate treatment of this 
problem: identification of the variants and their explanation by 
way of grouping and classification. The preceding investigation 
furnishes the methodical justification of my procedure there in 
basing it upon the three parallel sources as defined in the in- 
troductory remarks (p. 153). The fact that we possess Masoretic 
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notes on 2°ND and °7p for all Biblical books, while the parallel 
passages of our Hebrew Bible are limited mainly to the narra- 
tion of certain historic events, may be taken as evidence that, 
originally, considerably larger portions of the Bible were trans- 
mitted in two recensions, but were subsequently withdrawn in 
the course of redactional developments. The fate of the parallel 
recension of the Pentateuch makes our explanation plausible: 
It is not much more than two centuries since the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch of the Samaritans was discovered =:.d became available 
to scholarship. This text represents—as demonstrated in 
HPT —a parallel recension of our Masoretic Pentateuch, 
which prior to this discovery was all we had of the Pentateuch 
in Hebrew. In a monograph ‘‘New Testament and Septuagint’”’ 
(JBL 1940) I proved that ‘‘we shall have to assume that the 
Samaritan Hebrew Bible originally included the entire Old 
Testament” (p. 246). It now becomes clear that the three sources 
in two recensions, upon which HPT is based, are in reality three 
fragments of one and the same genuine source, consisting of major 
portions of the Hebrew Bible in two recensions. 

These two recensions differed from one another in very many 
details. These variants are dealt with in HPT; they reflect 
differences in the vocabulary, morphology, and syntax. Accord- 
ing to the results obtained there, the basic sources of that 
monograph can be divided into two groups; the members of 
each group have certain linguistic or dialectic phenomena in 
common, as against the members of the other group. Of course, 
no division can claim to be correct in each and every detail, 
since we possess the basic texts only in a later form, which is of 
an already mixed type; but in general I hope to be correct. 
Recension A is represented by: 1) the Masoretic Pentateuch; 
2) the parallel passages in Chronicles, and 3) 1p-readings. 
Recension B is evidenced by: 1) the Samaritan Pentateuch; 
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2) the parallel passages in Samuel and Kings; and 3) a2’n5- 
readings. 

In support of these results, I should now like to refer to the 
conclusions I arrived at in my monograph NTS with regard to 
the sources of the Old Testament in Greek. I could prove there 
the previous existence of two independent Greek Bible transla- 
tions of the Septuagint-type, which in turn were based upon two 
different Hebrew Bibles. As far as the Pentateuch in Greek is 
concerned, these two different Hebrew Vorlagen may be identified 
as more or less represented by the Masoretic and Samaritan 
Pentateuch, respectively (cf. NTS, especially chapter XI, pp. 
242 seq., and the concluding remarks of chapter XVI on p. 278 
there). In other words, the Hebrew Bible — or at least very 
considerable portions thereof — was originally known in two 
recensions, which in their turn even served as bases for two 
respective translations into Greek. 

On the terminus ad quem, how long these recensions con- 
tinued their separate existence, and at what approximate period 
we might fix the time of their final merger into the one Hebrew 
Bible (which in certain parallel chapters still preserves the 
original two-recensional character), cf. NTS, chapter XVIII, 
p. 283 seq. 


6. The Examples of the Talmud Re-inter preted 


I am under the impression that the instances which the Talmud 
lists in Ned. 37b in order to explain the terms ’ND and "1p do 
not represent just casual variants, but were deliberately chosen 
so as to illustrate some of the characteristic differences between 


the two types or recensions of the original Hebrew Bible: 


inDb37 MTD reflects the use of W737 or NID Wi for the 
Euphrates; cf. p. 302. 
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onder rata ws See aweo7 we: the indefinite pronoun 
“one” (German: man) is expressed in Hebrew by YS or merely 
by the 3rd person of the predicative verb; cf. Ex. 10.23: xd) 
PNNND ws ip with ib. verse 5: pANT ON nNId Soy xdy. 
In terming this use of W'S as 2’ND nd} *1p, the Talmud — 
according to our interpretation — wishes to indicate that Recen- 
sion A has it, but not Recension B. In NTS, pp. 242 seq. in 
conjunction with p. 278, I proved the close interconnection 
between the Samaritan Pentateuch and the obelus-type, and 
between the Masoretic Pentateuch and the asterisk-type of the 
Septuagint. With the results of our discussion in the preceding 
paragraph in mind, we may claim the asterisk-type for Recen- 
sion A, and the obelus-type for Recension B. And now we can 
illustrate the Talmudic example under discussion by way of 
reference to Origen’s Hexapla. We note here the following in- 
stances, which have this particular use of YW’ in common with 
the passage, which the Talmud quotes: 


Deut. 28.54: 717 WNT: O': XX 0 avnpX o amados; 
2 Ki. 18.31: W'S INW1: O': Kau wWueTar 2X avyp; 


Isa. 36.6: P99 wn JOD? WS: O’: ws av eriotnpiodn X abnpX ex 
auTnv. In these cases, UW’ signifies ‘“‘someone”’; its Greek equiva- 
lent 4” is quoted sub asterisco, which means: it was added on the 
evidence of a Septuagint text which was based upon a Hebrew 
Bible of the Recension A-type. This shows that the usage of W'S 
in this meaning is typical for Recension A, in accordance with 
our interpretation of the Talmud. 


TUT TTT NN: the use of the nota accusativi NN to indicate the 
verbal object is termed 2°nD 8d) *1p. I must confess that the 
examples which I listed in HPT § 119 lead to the assumption of 
the contrary, namely that the use of MN is characteristic of 
Recension B (and not A). It is, therefore, perhaps significant 
that the example 737 7277 NN, which the Talmud quotes, finds 
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no support in the reading of our Bible (cf. also 0’D’] 1137's re- 
mark, quoted here on p. 300). Similarly ]1477 by and °ON 
D71ywnt: the use of bx with verbs of speech (with reference to 
-7ONN in Ruth 3.5, and TON ib. verse 17). is termed yd) 7p 
2°nD. But in HPT § 117a, c we could show it to be a character- 
istic feature of Recension B. Whether the Talmud erroneously 
listed these instances under the wrong heading, I dare not 
assert, though the number of examples listed under sy wate! 
]2°N5, seven, seems to suggest that the last two are not genuine; 
the preceding term 0°7D1D 710’Y and the following term jan 
7p x5) have only five examples each. The Munich Ms. reads 
OYWTIT NN (instead of DIYWTT »Dy). However, it is enough 
for me to have so plainly pointed to the only existing difficulty 
in the application of my theory. 


n>p° 8): the addition of the particle 82 to stress the meaning 
of supplication (referring to 2 Ki. 5.18) is termed °1P 5) and. 
In our own terminology we would call it: characteristic of 
Recension B (as against A); cf. HPT § 124b 5, where this one 
example finds further support in an additional number of 


similar cases listed there. 


—)¥D77 MNT: whether or not the article includes the mean- 
ing of a demonstrative pronoun. The reference can not be 
located (cf. the quotations from *#7 and 0°D"] 112°) on p. 300), 
but its implication is clear: 71¥O7 or NSN M87; the choice of 
the noun 71¥D is obviously irrelevant. The use of the demon- 
strative pronoun in addition to the article is termed 891 2°ND 
»1p, hence: typical for Recension B. Cf. HPT §95, where I 
could list further evidence for this characteristic feature of 
Recension B. 

bya) 0D ON: the use of ON ’D or simply °D in the meaning 
“but” (with reference to Ruth 3.12) is termed ’1p) sb) and, 
i.e. particular for Recension B. Cf. HPT §124b 3 and the 
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notes 413 and 414 thereon, where this assertion finds further 
substantiation. 

As to the examples of the Masoretic note in the Codex 
Petropolitanus, which we quoted above p. 300, they contain in 
addition to Ruth 3.12 (which is cited there as PANS] ON) three 
more instances of this characteristic difference: DIPO2 ON 
(2 Sam. 15.21), JON ON (2 Sam. 13.33) and WN ON (Jer. 
39.12). In these cases, ON is preceded by ’D. 

The cases of AM WWW GVer. 51.3) and 212 N8ST won 
(Ezek. 48.16) are merely examples for dittography; cf. HPT 
$35; 

Of a similar nature — examplifying the interchangeability of 
certain letters —is the A°ND and °7Pp referred to in Sanh. 20a: 
an> mt nx mond oya b> Nan sandT OND Na wa 
inaA> Awa) ania Ada Iniand yap non. 
Here the verse 2 Sam. 3.35 is expounded in a midrashic way, 
which is based upon the observation that the text hasas1’ND the 
reading niqom7>, and as *7p the word nian) instead. While 
our Bible, which goes back to Jacob ben Chayim’s edition 
(cf. p. 296), offers niand without any Masoretic note thereon, 
the first Rabbinic Bible, Venice 1515/7, has here as text-reading 
actually moon> and as marginal note nian. Thus, the 
textual basis for the statement of the Talmud is fully sub- 
stantiated; for the fact that the Venice 1515/7 edition brings 
niand merely as a marginal note, without classing it as ap 
can not be used as an argument against this evidence, since this 
edition lists the marginal notes anonymously throughout and 
does not use the term ’7p in order to differentiate between 
them. Now, the only difference between these two readings, 
which the Talmud styles 1°ND and ’p respectively, is the 
interchange between 3 and 3; cf. HPT § 23. Consequently, this 
case reflects, like the two cases from Ned. 37b mentioned last, 
merely the paleographic condition of the Bible manuscripts of 
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those days, and is of no consequence for the solution of the 
problem of 2°ND and °7p now under investigation. 

For a similar case in the Talmud, where the explanation of 
a Bible verse is based on an interchange between 5 and A as 
compared with our Bible; cf. Ber. 7b: anayd ans 2°99 817 37 
mba sroady annyd admna anya? ani. “R. Huna tried 
to reconcile the difference in the expression which the Bible 
uses with regard to the future of Israel. In 2 Sam. 7.10 it is 
written: ‘and the children of wickedness shall not affitct 1t any 
more’; but in the parallel narrative 1 Chron. 17.9 the word 
destroy it is written instead. This reflects the evil intentions of 
these children of wickedness towards Israel: first they aim only 
at affliction, but finally at complete destruction of Israel.’’ The 
basis of this explanation is the reading invoD5 in the passage 
1 Chron. 17.9. But our Bible has inbad here, and thus cannot 
have been the Vorlage of the Talmud. On the interchangeability 
of the letters D and 3, cf. HPT § 23. 

Phonetic confusions, too, sometimes play a role in such 
‘midrashic explanations of the Talmud; cf. Sanh. 103a: TOS 
poy SSpn :a-noT OND ONY Ta pyow °aq ow pNP 734 
poo m’apn 1b awyw toon im ryan % any a> ann 
pan nt 1p mawna bap> 7D .yopra NannND. “R. Johanan 
said on the authority of R. Simeon b. Johai: What is meant 
by: ‘‘and he prayed unto Him and an opening was made for 
him” (2 Chron. 33.13)? Should not ‘‘and was entreated of Him”’ 
rather have been written? — This teaches that the Holy One 
blessed be He made for him a kind of opening in the Heavens 
in order to accept him with his repentance, on account of the 
Attribute of Justice, which was against it.” This is based on a 
reading 1M); but our Bible actually offers Ny”) which — 
according to the Talmud — should have been written there! On 
the interchange between M and Y due to the similarity of their 
phonetic value, cf. HPT § 6. 
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IV. THE PROBLEM OF 0°7071 oxdn 


7. The Talmudic Statement 


The uncertainty in matters of spelling Hebrew words: whether 
and when to apply the vowel-letters to indicate the respective 
vowel, finds its clear expression in Kid. 30a (cf. the parallels in 
Rabbinic literature in Higger’s 0°751D NID, chapter IX, sec- 
tion 2): NVNIST7 b> D451 Pav .OP 15D WNW ISP 52> 
spp bw nyms bw yexn yinIT YN) coos Yaw .7TInaw 
ITN ISD?) ONTO INS ND] ONTO yin37 y"S) -*]07 37 Wee crn lal 
esd sn 92 73 7329 WON Ndbon NAY od) An WDoemd sd 
NIVOND Ss’ p3a YS: pad TON 7DISIDITIIN ADD IN’ ANY TY BwWD 
]PX’pa xd yas .n19Nn). “The early scholars were called soferim 
(cf. 1 Chron. 2.55), because they used to count all the letters of 
the Torah. Thus they said: The waw in JIN} (Lev. 11.42) marks 
half the letters of the Torah....R. Joseph propounded: Does 
the waw in }iN} belong to the first half or the second? Said the 
scholars to him: Let a Scroll of the Torah be brought, and we 
will count them! Did not Rabbah b. Bar Hanah say (on a 
similar occasion): They did not stir from there until a Scroll of 
the Torah was brought and they counted them? Answered he 
to the scholars: They were thoroughly versed in the defective and 
plene spellings, but we are not.”’ 

This general statement is being corroborated by Talmudic 
references to the spelling of specific words. In Ket. 5a we read: 
ee a ST FW Wee RE OS came O33 Dvr. 
“Here a Babylonian scholar interrupted the discourse (of a 
Palestinian colleague) and his name was R. Hiyya by referring 
to the verse Ps. 95.5, where God’s hands are spoken of (in 
connection with the creation) as a plural: "1". He got the reply: 
the actual spelling of the word in question in the text is de- 
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fective: 17’, thus implying a singular.’’ This statement contrasts 
with the plene-spelling in our Bible! 

The Palestinian Talmud, too, contains evidence for this fact 
that at that early period, the spelling differed from the one 
which our Bible has adopted; cf. Yer. Ber. VII, 11c: "pd 1D 
a>api abnap S53 .mbapna podan opp cant NDyY 7337 
ani nbnppa S738 9397 793 SPIN PAI DN. ‘How will the 
Rabbis explain the argument of R. Josse ha-Gelili? The answer 
is: The plural mbnpna (Ps. 68.27) has collective meaning, 
embracing the multitude of single communities. To this R. 
Hanina the son of R. Abahu replied: Your supposition is wrong, 
because the word is spelled defective as nbrpna (thus implying 
a singular).’’ But our Bible has the word in plene spelling! 

The controversy in the Talmud, whether sapnd ON vw” or 
nion> os w’: whether we are guided in our conclusions by the 
pronunciation ($1P%) or the spelling (N1D/) of a given word in 
the Bible, sheds light on our problem, too; cf. Sanh. 4a:°271 73 
span did .NDpy aT pyow an NOW MAI pyr Ja ATW 
0 INIT D7 ION)... NT oRDw ma ...87po> on w sm? 
mai... vv JSI IT Mp .n ip .ma ap PNDOW MAT SOY 
YOON JDO np .np .map snow 297. “Rabbi and 
R. Judah b. Ro‘ez, the Shammaites, R. Simeon and R. Akiba, 
all hold that the pronunciation of the word is determinant in 
Biblical exposition... R. Huna said: What basis in the Bible 
text have the Shammaites for their opinion? The answer is: 
The word N1]7p, meaning horns of the altar, occurs three times 
in the context (Lev. 4.25, 30, 34) and, being pronounced karnoth, 
as a plural, each occurrence implies two sprinklings; that makes 
six altogether... But the Hillelites argue from the way the 
word in question is spelled: twice defective, implying only one 
sprinkling each, and once plene; this makes four sprinklings 
altogether.’’ This reference to the spelling of the word is in open 
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contrast with our Bible, where all three occurrences appear in 
defective spelling. 

Similarly we read in Sanh. 4b: IwApD> ox w xody di) 
027 a7 .yaos yk 7 .mpow> .npuv? .npwv? :N7InTM 
Oyow. “But do all, indeed, regard the pronunciation of the 
word as determinant? Has it not been taught: The word for 
“frontlets” occurs three times in the Torah, twice in defective 
spelling, implying only one section each, and once plene, thus 
indicating altogether the four sections, into which the phylacteries 
are to be divided.’’ The word occurs Ex. 13.16; Deut. 6.8 and 
Deut. 11.18. The controversy here refers to the spelling of the 
ending of the word: whether plene 1, thus necessitating us to 
see in it a plural-form, or defective N, classing it as a singular. 
Against this statement of R. Ismael cf. our Bible, where the 
word is spelled in all three instances with a defective ending N. 


8. Rashi and Tosaphot 


In the Talmudic statement quoted last, R. Ismael does not 
explain which of the three occurrences of npuvd is spelled 
plene, and which defective. In commenting upon this passage, 
Rashi identifies them by saying: Nl’ 3 NW1H3) Yow nv41ba 
mippiw> n> yiow os mm nwipa bax .y ton navn ans 
wen by popnd ona 4 ps2 1.80. “In Deut. 6 and in Ex. 
13 the word is spelled navn, defective, implying a singular; but 
in Deut. 11 that word appears plene as meu, thus indicat- 
ing a plural. Hence we derive the law of the four divisions for 
the frontlet.’” We thus see that in this particular controversial 
instance, Rashi’s Bible had preserved the same reading as that 
which we have to surmise for the Talmudic period. But already 
his grandson’s Bible exhibited in this passage the reading of 
our own Bible (as against Talmud and Rashi); cf. 77 MoI 
n> m"p pay ano xboa won smppw> npyvod navu> 
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wb>)D3. “R. Ismael’s conclusion is surprising, since in none of 
the three passages is there a waw between the 9 and N (to 
indicate the plene spelling of the ending).”’ 

Even more outspoken in underlining the apparent dis- 
crepancy between Biblical quotations in the Talmud and the 
respective text-readings in their proper places in the Bible 
itself, is another marginal gloss on Shab. 55b. Here the Talmud 
asserts: OVIYD YW AIT WIA NIT AD TS (EP ava yo arom) 
n>. “But it is written (1 Sam. 2.24): ‘ye (scil. plural) cause 
the Lord’s people to transgress’? To this replied R. Huna the 
son of R. Joshua: It is written: ‘he (singular) causes them to 
transgress’.”’ The interpretation of R. Huna is based upon the 
spelling of the word. According to his assertion which arose no 
contradiction, the spelling of the ending is defective (merely 0, 
and not 0°), and implies that the subject is in the singular. 
The Tosaphot avail themselves of this opportunity of an ob- 
vious difference between the Bible text itself and the quotation 
in the Talmud, to point out another similar case; cf. a7 mMpodin 
p73 ainsw wow onpon Sy poin bw own sand oOVayo 
Syne MS DOSY NT) :pwowva powiaa WSJ). Vay 
ANN Tv OP AWY DD ONY onw>p yw sn50 av OYAIN 
sw onwy ins ww on npon ba) .yma 2 ini. “The 
Talmud text disagrees with our Bible text which offers the 
reading O' VAY (in 1 Sam. 2.24), implying a plural. Similarly 
we find a discrepancy between the Palestinian Talmud text and 
our Bible text in the case of Samson. The Palestinian Talmud 
quotes Judg. 16.31 as: ‘And he judged Israel forty years.’ The 
apparent contradiction between this indication and that of 
Judg. 15.20, where Samson's period of rule is given as twenty 
years, is explained in this fashion: hence the Philistines dreaded 
him for twenty years after his death just as in his lifetime. But 
our Bible text has both in Judg. 16.31 and 15.20 equally ‘twenty 
years’.”’” Thus the Talmudic interpretation finds according to 
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the Tosaphot no basis in these readings. Though, strictly speak- 
ing, this variant, forty-twenty, does not belong in our present 
discussion of plene and defective spelling, I still should like to 
remark that though the way the Talmud quotes Judg. 16.31 is 
without foundation in our Bible, it most likely was well based 
in the Bible of those days. Cf. similar uncertainties of trans- 
mission concerning the numbers forty and twenty: The verses 
2 Ki. 8.26 and 2 Chron. 22.2 are identical; but in 2 Ki. the age 
of Ahazia is given as: O°NW) Owy-ja, while in 2 Chron. it is: 
Onw OYAIN A. Furthermore: according to 1 Sam. 4.18 
the period of Eli’s judgeship is given as: JY O’Y2"4N; but 
Origen ad loc. is quoted by Field as translating: €tkoow ern. 

In the preceding discussion of Sanh. 4b, we found Tosaphot’s 
Bible agreeing with our own text, as against the way these 
words were quoted in the Talmud. This does not yet mean 
that the Bible in the days of Tosaphot and in ours is the same. 
It is enough to refer to Men. 43b in order to exclude any such 
assumption: .N?D 177 On a7 wD yoyo Sew Ad mpoin 
PIDDA NYNIN AND Ww. “R. Tam explains this Talmudic passage 
by pointing out the fact that in Deut. 10.12 the word DXNwWw is 
spelled plene, thus bringing the number of letters in this verse 
up to hundred.” But our Bible has DNw in defective spelling! 
Had R. Tam had this our Bible before him, then he would 
certainly have looked for another possible explanation of this 
Talmudic passage. 

We now return to Rashi (cf. p. 318): On Gen. 25.6 Rashi 
comments on W175) SOX on Now cand Jon :owden At 
MOP ST UT NT Ms. “The ending of the Hebrew term 
for concubines is in defective spelling, thus indicating a singular; 
for Abraham had only one concubine, Hagar and Keturah 
being two names for one and the same person.” But in our 
Bible the ending is spelled plene: owdp7, and clearly signifies 
a plural. 
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A similar case is that of Num. 7.1 on mb>> ovacm a4 
nowin ao5> Syne yo jowon nopm oar .ano nb> :nwo 
mpin>. “The Hebrew equivalent for ‘made an end (finished)’ 
appears in defective spelling and thus resembles the Hebrew 
word for ‘bride’; for on the day when the tabernacle was set 
up, Israel was like a bride, ready to enter the canopy.” Not 
only does our Bible offer the word in question in a plene spelling, 
but in addition to it there is a Masoretic note on it saying: 
51 5: this word occurs only here and is spelled plene! 

A ritual still in common use in Israel is involved in Deut. 
6.9. Here Rashi remarks on .2°ND NNN spmaA minty AT 
nns NON T1¥ pRw. “The ending of the Hebrew word for ‘door- 
posts’ is spelled defective, implying a singular; accordingly, 
one mezuzah is enough.”’ But our Bible exhibits Nit), with a 
plene spelling of the ending; and this implies a plural! 


V. THE PROBLEMS OF "DD ’py7p7 17713 


9. The Division into Verses 


The statement in Kid. 30a, parts of which we cited above on 
p. 316 in order to inaugurate our investigation of the problem 
of spelling, contains also remarks of basic importance with 
regard to the way of dividing the Bible text into verses. For 
the sake of clarity of presentation, the repetition of the intro- 
ductory phrases is unavoidable: .0°7510 O'NWN WIP) 325) 
nbinm)... :D0IN Yow .ATInaw nymNT 9D orDID row 
iy 75>) ONT NIT... In wo bw orprop Ow xn 
ND oNTD nbanm) OY Anya... (o9TN Pw) opiwT YSN 
erp Nb) °pIDDA !77309 1°? "pI INDI °NTD IN. “The 
early scholars were called soferim, because they used to count 
all the letters of the Torah. Thus they said:... n>anm) (Lev. 
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13.33) marks half of the verses of the Torah ... O07 87) 
... DY 1D” (Ps. 78.38) half of the verses of the Psalms... 
R. Josef propounded: Does nbanm belong to the first half or 
the second? Said the scholars to him: For the verses at least 
we can bring a Scroll of the Torah and count them! But the 
answer was: In the division of verses we are not certain, either.’ 

In passing we wish to point out that according to a Ma- 
soretic note Lev. 8.8 is the middle verse of the Pentateuch; 
from Lev. 8.8 till ib. 13.33 there are 160 verses, too many to 
be ascribed only to faulty counting. According to O°751D NIDD 
ed. Higger, chapter IX, section 2, the middle verse begins with 
mw: on the location of this verse cf. Higger’s note a. /. 

The expression ]8’p2 n> “we are not certain” with regard 
to the division into verses in the Talmudic statement just 
quoted seems to imply that no fixed and generally recognized 
division of the text into verses was known at that period. 
Different schools may have followed their own respective 
stylistic taste in subdividing scriptural portions into verses. In 
Meg. 22a we have positive evidence for this explanation of ours: 
p> iypop > pS .nwD POD NOT NPIOD 7D... DN AT 
m> JPPOD TON Siow). “Rab said: . .. Any verse which Moses 
had not divided, we do not divide; but Samuel said: we do 
divide it.” The reference to Moses as authority in matters of 
division into verses merely seeks to claim greater antiquity for 
a certain system of division; cf. the terming of the Masoretic 
activities as’Po0 nwnd m557 in the Talmudic passage quoted 
here above, p. 299. 

Further support for our interpretation of the implication of 
the expression ])’p2 xb may be found in a statement in 
Kid. 30a (following the statement cited above and referred to): 
nap onT> md oppa NITYDA SON NTN ID NON AI NNN 7D 
wyn aya ox 8a -DI8 mI nwo bx A Nn eprops anon). 
“When R. Aha b. Adda came (from Palestine to Babylon), he 
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said: In the west (scil. Palestine) the one verse Ex. 19.9 is divided 
into three verses.” 

Was the verse Ex. 19.9 the only instance, in which the 
Palestinians differed so widely from the Babylonians on this 
point? Or is Ex. 19.9 merely referred to as one example (but by 
no means the only one!) to illustrate the immediately preceding 
assertion ]J8’p.a nb 03 *PIDDA “in the division of verses are 
we not certain, either’? We are inclined to favor this second 
alternative, in support of which even another Talmudic state- 
ment may be cited, which follows right after the one quoted 
last. It reads (cf. Higger’s NIN’ 737 S18, Vol. V, p. 561, #281): 
O’PIoOy MDW) DDW) DISD MDW) ops MmMn 33334 WN 
927 9299 TON .TNDw oonn poy ANA ADO. -pwD WT 
snow pm. “Our Rabbis taught: There are 5888 verses in 
the Torah; the Psalms exceed this number by 8, while 
Chronicles are less by 8.” These three Biblical books were 
selected for a comparison in the number of their verses for 
an obvious reason: because they provided the Talmud with an 
example for a play on the number 8: we have 5888, 5888+8 
and 5888—8. Hence, there can be no room for any doubt in the 
exactness of the tradition concerning the numbers given. 

Let us now compare these numbers with the respective in- 
dications of the Masora on our Bible. In parenthesis I bring the 
number according to the Talmud: Pentateuch: 5845 (5888) ; 
Psalms: 2527 (5896); Chronicles: 1656 (5880). We discard the 
discrepancy concerning the number of the verses of the Pen- 
tateuch, since the difference is insignificant. But the proportion 
of the numbers as given by the Masora to those of the Talmud 
is for the Psalms approximately 1:2, and for Chronicles almost 
1:4. This can surely not be attributed to a mistake in counting, 
but positively reflects a difference in the respective system of 
division, with one system (Masora) favoring larger sentences 
(verses), while the other (Talmud) preferred short ones. 
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In the light of these results we shall now be able to inter- 
pret the Tosaphot on Meg. 22a: MIND Tw 15a poonnn pS RQ aq 
Imxw tobe xdbw .poin owe an :opion mown 
naw bw ame Sy mwp).orpipp cw Nox Np Xd 11D? Nap 

ow aod sim .ow Sennd pest .nyayna 2m nwapa pap 
DST p"MNA O"VA WYbAM jDI mbynboy MW 75D O' pid 
MWIDT VST D’PiDS "wv D> sSimv .Ona pM bnnow. “In 
reading from the Torah at services we do not read less than 
three verses together at the beginning of a section. This is done 
out of apprehension that late comers might err in assuming 
that someone who was called up first read only two verses from 
the Torah. Now the difficulty arises with regard to our custom: 
On public fast days we read the section beginning with bn) 
(Ex. 32.11). The first person to be called up starts there, though 
only two verses separate it from the preceding section. Similarly 
he who is called up as “‘maftir’’ on the intermediate days of the 
Passover-festival begins his reading of the Torah with OnNATpM 
(Num. 28.19), and this, too, is only two verses removed from 

~the beginning of the section.”” In comparing this statement with 
our Bible we find that Ex. 32.11 is four verses removed from 
the beginning of the section (Ex. 32.7), and Num. 28.19 three 
verses (Num. 28.16). Had Tosaphot had any knowledge of these 
facts, then no question now amp by MmWpP) would have been 
asked, since only three verses’ distance from the section are 
required by the law. The continuity of the narrative in these 
sections excludes any explanation that according to Tosaphot 
the sectional division of these passages must have been a different 
one. We thus see that the two verses, according to the division 
of Tosaphot, correspond to our four or three verses, respectively. 
This means a proportion of 1:1% or even 1:2. 

The very same proportional difference in the methods applied 
in dividing the verses can be demonstrated on the basis of our 
Bible also, by way of internal evidence. Certain genealogic or 
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historic material appears twice in our Bible; but its division into 
verses follows different stylistic rules or taste. 


1. One verse in Chron. corresponds to 1% verses elsewhere: 


1 Chron. 1.17=Gen. 10.22, 23b 
i 130] 5025.44 45a 
ee 140=- “36:23, 24a 
o 16.29=Ps. 96.8, 9a 
= (iig=2 Sam 7:14a,15 

2 Chron. 13.2=4-Ki-15.2, 7b 
‘ 24 te DK 1212p 


2. One verse in Chron. corresponds to two verses elsewhere: 


1 Chron. 1.42 =Gen. 36.27, 28 
ps Age (136,30, 32 
- 6.42 = Josh. 21.13, 14 
“ 10:12:= 1 Sam. 34212, 13 
" iste 2 Saiiedsts 2 
2: Chron, 9,1 = 17K. 10.1; 2 


3. One third of a verse in Chron. corresponds to a full verse 
elsewhere: 


1 Chron. 2.3c=Gen. 38.7 


4, One and a half-verse in Chron. correspond to one verse 
elsewhere: 


1 Chron. 21.11a, 12=2 Sam. 24.13 
2 Chron. 7.8, 9b=1 Ki. 8.65 


10. The Division into Sections 


While discussing the Tosaphot in Meg. 22b with regard to the 
division into verses, we emphasized that the continuity of the 
narrative in the passages referred to by Tosaphot makes it im- 
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possible to affirm a different sectional division as the solution of 
the difficulty (p. 324). We thus admitted that but for the logical 
interconnection of the verses under discussion, we might have 
questioned the correctness of the tradition concerning the sec- 
tional division in our Bible. In doing so, we would be in a position 
to refer to the authority of a Talmudic statement which plainly 
upsets the Masoretic division into sections; the resulting dis- 
crepancy becomes even more striking by the elaborate working 
out of the details involved in the comment of Tosaphot. We 
refer to Pes. 117a (cf. also Higger’s 0°75D1D NIDA, chapter 
XX, section 7, and his Introduction p. 33): :S TOM 31 TOS 
ype wt mba aos Nn 39 72: 737 .Npyp 07297 
not .a9 92 pin an at oben> n> xvin cNTON 3 7S 
pin a7 tox > eppoo Noose .NpvrD ysoxa m9 wa 
wip ow wwa bz qII1°B Tav. ANA. aw 990 3772 
YW DY) ANT ys .KpPE wa Manat Adon yy aPiy? 
pve wo manat am>5n stax oye msn Den pI 
xpTp woo manasa aon oA maa opiywr. “R. Hisda 
said: ‘‘Hallelujah”” marks the end of a chapter; Rabba b. R. 
Huna said: “Hallelujah” marks the beginning of a chapter. 
R. Hisda observed: I saw that in the copies of the Psalms 
used in the college of R. Hanin b. Rab, “Hallelujah” was 
written in the middle of a chapter, which proves that he was 
in doubt.—R. Hanin b. Rab said: All agree that in the 
case of Ps. 145.21, the ‘Hallelujah’ which follows it is the 
beginning of the next Psalm (Ps. 146.1); in Ps. 112.10, the 
“Hallelujah”? which follows it commences the next Psalm 
(Ps. 113.1); and also in the passage ‘“‘Ye that stand in the house 
of the Lord” (Ps. 135.2), the following ‘Hallelujah’? commences 
the next Psalm (Ps. 135.3).’’ A mere glance at our identification 
of the quotations of the Talmud, which we bring in parenthesis, 
shows that in the Psalms of the Talmud, the very same verse 
which forms Ps. 135.3 according to our Bible, marked the 
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beginning of a new Psalm. Thus, R. Hanin b. Rab’s doubts as 
to the division of the Psalms into sections were well founded. 
We now turn to Tosaphot’s comment: :]J?07) (27 77 
ws moanat mbon arnds ma moayna mn omaa otpiyy 
mS ma qo ont moda 4 maa opis yPD71 891 NPT 
ma xdy .amb$an abynd prop inw .xn a a2 :opra? 
meats yrou7 a3 429 .abyod opis aw>w vpn) m2 
ay 1955 9 ow nx b$n abba a aod porx us areas 
Sporn nbnn ors an abyndw ron a maa omy 7 
SVITND JPIONT TY .O’piDD -lw Watt Mr! Jon? nor 
DID NIT NON .APY? Mw JUD OA ADDI w aD T"Dp 
jop> JPAONPT VY NN) TDW 1DI3 TIT MPyoA Vw 9w 
wpb oona apy °pp Syn b> Donn apy? 7a Xms8 37 
bbn Sonno nw jon? xd ans payat .qron nnn nT 
7101O7 YSOND. “The Talmud’s last quotation refers to Ps. 
135.2 and to the following ‘‘Hallelujah’’ of ib. verse 3; but not 
to Ps. 134.1, a verse which highly resembles our verse of Ps. 
135.2. Had the Talmud thought of citing Ps. 134, it would not 
have quoted the verse 1 of Ps. 134, but verse 3 there; for it is 
this verse 3 which is immediately followed by ‘‘Hallelujah” 
(namely Ps. 135.1), while verse 1 of Ps. 134 is three verses 
ahead of the next ‘Hallelujah’ (namely Ps. 135.1; between 
Ps. 134.1 and 135.1 are three verses). Hence it is evident that 
the Talmud had Ps. 135.2 in mind. As a result of this observa- 
tion we shall say that the verses Ps. 135.1-2 which precede the 
‘Hallelujah,’ are not the beginning of a Psalm, since in this 
case the Psalm would consist of two verses only (for “Hallelujah” 
in verse 3 marks already the beginning of a new Psalm), and 
this would be in itself an anomaly, and would in addition upset 
the established number of Psalms which is 147 in accordance 
with the life-span of the Patriarch Jacob. It thus follows that 
Ps. 135.1-2 form the end of Ps. 134. This also explains why R. 
Aha b. Jacob, as stated later on, began the Great Hallel with 
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the verse Ps. 135.4 (since the verses 1-2 of Ps. 135 thus belong 
to Ps. 134, and verse 3 of this Ps. 135 is merely the introduction 
of the Psalm, as indicated by sibdr, the Psalm really com- 
mences with what is in our Bible verse 4 thereof). He surely 
would not have started the Great Hallel in the middle of a 
Psalm! But according to our interpretation, the ‘‘Hallelujah” in 
Ps. 135.3 marks the beginning of a new Psalm, of which Ps. 
135.4 is the first verse.” 

Again we wish to stress the importance of our indicating the 
location of Biblical passages in Tosaphot’s quotations; by this 
procedure we have brought into sharp relief the divergences in 
the division of the Psalms according to Tosaphot as against our 
Bible. In addition, we desire to point out that Tosaphot’s argu- 
ment: no Psalm consists of two verses only, is further proof of 
our thesis, since in our Bible Ps. 117 has only two verses. As to 
the number of Psalms which the Tosaphot give (on the basis of 
the Midrash) as 147 — while we. have 150 —I refer to A. Z. 
Schwarz’ Catalogue of the Hebrew manuscripts of the National- 
bibliothek (formerly: k. k. Hofbibliothek) in Vienna (published in 
1925): In the manuscript no. 5 (described on p. 6 of the Cata- 
logue) the number of Psalms is 147. This number is achieved by 
the following deviations from the practice of our Bible: Pss. 9 
and 10 form only one Psalm in this manuscript; similarly Pss. 
70 and 71, Pss. 114 and 115. Ps. 113 of the manuscript cor- 
responds to our Ps. 117-118.4 and consists thus not of two 
verses only (but of six verses), in accordance with the assertion 
of the Tosaphot: O°’PiIDD "wv WoT VV Y Jom nO. 


11. The Extraordinary Points (N11)p)) 


That by putting a dot above a letter, the scribe meant to 
indicate that this letter was written by mistake and should, 
therefore, be erased, is too well known a fact to dwell on here; 
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ci 2 y\pa nnd SD TOIS WW) TWIT FID AM AD 727 7347p. 
7mx nan> 79> :7o87 P>sS NID ON NITY TON FD NON 
72> !nan> mp 27> aow on) .omdy ontpi qaD 21> ADK 
om>yn OWNI71p] Pinds. This passage not only explains the 
origin of the points as nieaning delendum, but also gives the 
reason why subsequent scribes did not take the hint and leave 
these letters out, instead of copying them with their dots above. 
For, in doing so, they secured for themselves the possibility of 
an honorable retreat: in case later scholars were of the opinion 
that the letter thus stigmatized did by right belong to the word, 
they could still save it by deleting the point. In the language of 
our own period we would put the thought thus: A word with 
one or more letters with such points on them represents a com- 
bination of two words: one consisting of all the letters written, 
and another formed by the free letters only. 

We shall now discuss from this our point of view the words 
with such dots in the same order as they are listed in NIDD 
o15D1D ed. Higger, chapter VI, section 3; there the parallel 
Rabbinic sources are mentioned, too: 


1. Gen. 16.5: 79731 73 7 OIDw’: a combination of 423) and 
4223. The mater lectionis ’ merely indicates the 
vowel, but not the number (sing. or plur.) of the 
sufhx ict. HET § 78: 

2. Gen. 18.9:1998& 1708); against this way of putting the 
points already Mueller in his edition, p. 87, sug- 
gested the order ’8), namely: 5s 190). This 
results in the readings: y>s 19087) and 19 8"); 
cf. HPT § 117. Note also the singular VON") in the 
following verse 10. 

3. Gen. 19.33: MDipal AAIwWA yT x5). hence plene spelling 
M1p31 or defective MPA; cf. HPT § 40c. 
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4. Gen. 33.4: 7pw PANS by Sp: a textual difference. 

5. Gen. 37.12: DAN JRE¥ AK My Id ynN 13971: on the use of 
the nota accusativi MS cf. HPT § 119. 

6. Num. 3.39; [AN Tw TPS ws o1dT pp 7D: a textual 
difference; cf. ib. verse 14: the command was 
issued to Moses alone. 

7, Num. 9.10: 7pIN7 777A IN; this leads to: 7P1N7 and (or) 

pinn. The gender of 117 is given as masc. or 
fem.; cf. HPT § 88, especially note 289. 

8. Num. 21.30: WN MD] TY Own; the two readings are: 1WN 
and WN; cf. 7Tup in the Septuagint, and WN in the 
Hebrew Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 


9, Num. 29.15:]wy yiwy); but according to the parallel 
Rabbinic source in 727 172372, the passage Num. 
28.21 is meant: JIWY JiNWY: “a tenth” in a dis- 
tributive sense can thus be expressed either by the 
repetition of the term, or by the simple term: 
PIwWY PAWY or WY; cf. similarly Gen. T2242 32 
with saAM.: D°W 0°; ib. verse 16: TAPN 151 with 
SAM.: MAPI Wt WAPI 77; Num. 4.19: WS W'S 
with sam.: W'S; 1 Chron. 21.3: O75 with 2 Sam. 
24.3: O75) OND; 2 Chron. 4.18: TNO with 1 Ki. 
7.47: TS TSP. 

10. Deut. 29.28: Ty 43939855 435 mda arabs A> nano 
obiy: The ¥ in TY leaves the 7 without support; 
I, therefore, believe that the dot over the Y origi- 
nates in a confusion of the Masoretic note TY 
meaning “‘up to” (ody TY TY) with the text-word 
Ty. We now get two sentences: the one as spelled 
above, and the other reading: wr>s as noi 
ody sy mba. 
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12. The Final Letters 


In Meg. 2b we read the following assertion: 77D? "27 TOR) 
DITION ODS 4"PX19 SSIS TAR N 239 NO’MPN). “R. Jeremiah — 
or you may also say: R. Hiyya b. Abba — also said: The alter- 
native forms of the letters MNZPK were prescribed by the 
Watchmen.’ 

This rather brief statement is found in a clearer and more 
elaborate form in Yer. Meg. 1,9:n"3 "ON oS pom nymnn 95 
DINNT NS) DVT YSPSla) TINT no-nna DNVWS77 AnD 
7"DXID 798 wan ja mnp 727 Ow bop mw ON) .751D.3 
berry mbowry pam ra poe wire... vo wD? nD 
mon yon .T1DS ys era! pr eee RAL) 22 Soa no. “With. re- 
gard to all the letters of the alphabet which appear in alter- 
native forms, one writes the first forms at the beginning of a 
word and in the middle of a word, and the later forms at the 
end [of a word]. A deviation from this rule makes the Torah 
unfit for religious use. It is said on the authority of R. Matyah 
b. Heres: The alternative forms of the letters MNZPK are mista, 
yon mw... People of Jerusalem were in the habit of writing 
odun7? and 1n°>w17" without differentiating; similarly: }}2¥ 
and MDX; yon and 739°N.” In quoting the text and in the 
translation I followed the way the words are spelled in the 
Krotoschin edition. The result is only too obvious: the second 
part of the quotation seems entirely out of place here. The 
statement deals with the final letters, but suddenly shifts over 
to what appears to be an indifference of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem towards the use or omission of the 7 euphonicum 
(on this new term, instead of the misleading term 11 locatwum 
hitherto applied, cf. HPT §§ 103-107). But we can not fail to 
observe that the examples chosen end either in O or J. We, 
therefore, suggest seeing in the second part of the statement 
the continuation of rules for the scribe concerning the final 
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letters, allowing for an exception of the foregoing general asser- 
tion DOD YW ON), in keeping with the custom prevalent in 
Jerusalem. We should like to repeat this second part, both in 
the original and in translation, in order to adjust the spelling of 
the words in question to our interpretation: V7 o Swi? win 
“anDS NDE AMDT. PP pp) vit Ny aD Swry wry pan 
mo’n 39°N. “People of Jerusalem were in the habit of writing 
% and J, both in medial and final position, and did not differen- 
tiate;’’ with the statement in this revised form cf. HPT § 37a, 
where additional cases are listed in which 9 and J] are employed 
in final positions (according to the 3°N5D); cf. also the next 
paragraph passim. 


VI. THE EVIDENCE OF THE OLDEST HEBREW BIBLE MS. 
ON RECORD 


Abraham Epstein in an article “Biblische Textkritik bei den 
Rabbinen” (Chwolson-Festschrift, Berlin 1899, pp. 42 seq.), 
called attention to a list of variant readings of an ancient Pen- 
tateuch manuscript, the Codex Severus, as compared with the 
readings of the accepted text of those days. This list is con- 
tained in several manuscripts of the 7237 NWN 13, and was 
presented by Epstein in the article just mentioned on the basis 
of a comparison of all the sources which were available to him. 
Originally, this list must have had a wide circulation; Epstein 
proves that even Kimhi quoted ‘t. It is headed by the following 
introductory remarks: SN’ V8 1H)O3 Paynsd NIT N’pidh pox 
YYWA .DIDIOT NNW IDS WIND) AWN NWT .8N3 NONVN'T 
nia’n) nvnix. We shall follow here the order in which Epstein 
lists these variants, and accept the readings which he establishes. 
But the interpretation which we are going to offer, will be 
based on the results at which we arrived in our independent 
researches on Biblical philology. A hyphen divides the readings 
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of the Codex Severus (right) from those of the Bible text then 
in authority (left): 


Gen 


46 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Ex. 


ke Sly 
<A 
18.21: 
252537 


DiheDe 


Dida 


36.12: 


43.15: 


48.7: 


46.8: 
12372 


Lev. 4.34: 


Lev. 14.10: 
Num. 4.3: 


4c 


36.1: 


TN?) (210) — nd; cf. TRL, paragraph XXXI 1. 
ay (nnd) — Ws; cf. HPT § 3. 

aANpyx I — onpyxon; cf. HPT §32 6. 

N53 (NS) —1N7DP; cf. HPT § 12; on the nominal 
form of the variant spelling 1N7’3, cf. HPT 
§ 70a. 

ny OY — ni 1°; cf. HPT §37a, and here the 
preceding paragraph. 

Mw (m75) — 170; cf. HPT §8; cf. also Baba 
Batra 9a the quotation of Isa. 58.7 as: ¥175 son 
an> ywa .qond ayr> (but in the Bible: 043). 


36.5, 14: WIy? — wy’: cf. HPT § 30. 


MY J2—ATy 33; cf. HPT § 37a, and here the 
preceding paragraph. 

MOS) — 0°17; cf. HPT § 108c. It is noteworthy 
that our Bible exhibits here 0°7%2. This shows that 
the Bible text which served as basic text for the 
comparison with the Codex Severus, can not be 
identified with our Bible. 

ow — mw; cf. HPT § 37a, and here the preceding 
paragraph. 

m0°7¥0 —oO°I¥D: cf. HPT § 108c. 

pony td — poy in: cf. HPT § 34. 

o7) — 719; cf. HPT § 37a, and here the preceding 
paragraph. 

moron —onnn; cf. HPT § 32 6. 

na (65) — Nan: cf. HPT § 93b. 

FDP 11 —FDY ]3; cf. HPT § 34. 


Deut. 1.26: ON°I8 —on’aN; cf. HPT §37a, and here the 


preceding paragraph. 
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Deut. 3.20: O47 — D7: cf. HPT § 37a, and here the preceding 
paragraph. 
Deut. 22.6: 0°1277 — D°14N7; cf. HPT § 38a. 
“37.95: OTNDN — ON AN; cf. HPT § 37. 


C. Tue Masora Parva (0p 770) EXAMINED 
IN THE SOURCES 


VII. THE CODEX PETROPOLITANUS 


§ 1. The Masora Originates in Masoretic Lists 


It seems most plausible that the original sources of the marginal 
Masoretic notes (Masora parva) in our manuscript have been 
Masoretic compilations in the form of lists. They contained un- 
common phenomena in the spelling or the pronunciation of 
certain Hebrew words, grouping them according to these un- 
usual features which they exhibit: 


Jer. 7.32; TON: .jvs>) .nyD oa .7WwW>..arT .77029._.3n 
Al iw onary .yw .npnnm oy .nm oyd 
na iw .ABDD 


This list offers references to 14 instances only and is, therefore, 
incomplete; for 5M states that the word occurs 18 times. The 


Tiberian vowel-signs under °f are an addition, presumably 


from another source, since the genuine vocalization of the 
Masora to this manuscript applies the Babylonian system; cf. 
§ 5. The addition of the vocalization , , , results in a disagree- 
ment between the list and MT; for OS’ in connection with 
37019 (Gen. 10.9), IDOI (Num. 21.14), and ]¥9) (Ps. 87.5) is 
vocalized T8? in MT. But of by far greater importance for us 
here is the fact that, incomplete though this list is, it contains a 
reference to NDNM as item number 9; and NDNA refers to the 


very same verse, Jer. 7.32, where this note is found. The Ma- 
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sorete substantiated his statement 5M by adding the catchwords 
of the list, the heading of which was 5n. 

The following examples are similarly excerpts of lists; we 
indicate the respective headings by extra spacing: 


Hos 12. i 8 AD y2 On nS iD Odi ese at 

Wi prxn>n ba 
After remarking that 7? occurs only here in this spelling, the 
Masoretic note mentions four more verbs of the fertiae 7 group 
in the absolute infinitive which are spelled with 7 at the end; 
this 7 serves as mater lectionis for the vowel o which elsewhere is 


indicated by waw. 


Ezek. 40.4: Tomsan: :pon .np Jmsnnenons.a.bo > 
nom 395) S51) Sig) -conisan 
aD 10a. a 
The brief note $n 5: the word does not occur any more in this 
plene spelling, is followed by an elaborate statement: Twice 
this verbal form occurs in the Bible: in Ex. 9.16 ending in 7, 
but here in 75; and this is one of the twenty words which have 
(in connection with 3) a 7 as mater lectionts in final position. 
Eck 37.222 bya AD mn 9b st) wp YP 
Dan 
The structure of this note closely follows the pattern which we 
described in the preceding example: First a short remark on the 
word under consideration (p 1’); and then an abstract of the 
pertinent list: this is one of the 14 cases, in which 7 is written 
but waw (as mater lectionis for “) is heard in the pronunciation. 
In the examples which we discussed till now, the respective 
Masoretic notes at least take cognizance of the somewhat 
peculiar spelling or pronunciation of a given word. The Masoretic 
lists which are quoted — in full or merely by their headings — in 
this connection, show further instances of the same grammatical 
phenomenon. But our assertion that such Masoretic lists were 
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the original basis of all marginal Masoretic notes will become 


even more convincing, when we turn to the following examples: 
Isa. 48.15: ON: JITA PNP F 4D. 

This is one of the seven triliteral words (which are repeated) - 
Tsay 57.4: IST: FAN wo PAM" DID T ]*pioan BS jo. 


There are 29 verses, in which the first and the last word are 
identical; this is one of them. 


Isa. 10.13: TAND: A’N P¥O’AR DITAD DD pose 

Ap sd 
There are in all 48 cases in which (like here) & is spelled in 
medial position, but not pronounced. 

It seems that the Masorete had a number of Masoretic lists 
in front of him. He must have felt that somehow he had to dis- 
pose of them and make their contents available to those who 
might use the manuscript. 


§ 2. The Text Contradicts the Masoretic Note 


In many instances, where the marginal Masoretic note points to 
some detail of the spelling or pronunciation of the word in 
question, this statement is in open contradiction to the actual 
text of the manuscript. This proves that the compilers of the 
Masoretic lists, whence these notes emanate, had as Vorlage 
the Hebrew Bible in a different textual type before them, and 
that this fact had remained unnoticed by the author of the 
marginal Masora in our manuscript: 


Ezek. 37.3: aynn7: 7’ pana 9p 9. 


The Masoretic note asserts that nowhere else but here does this 
word occur in plene spelling, namely with two °. Still, the text 
offers a defective spelling, exhibiting only one ’. 
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Jer. 27.3: POND: Prem AD ND. 


Though the letter 7 does not appear in the spelling, it is never- 
theless heard in the pronunciation. But the text offers 7 in the 
spelling, too. 


Jer. 5.22: MINT: On A. 


This word occurs twice, and both times its spelling is defective. 
But our text is quite obviously plene. 


§ 3. The Text was Revised so as to Conform with the Masora 


Difficulties of a typographical nature make it impossible for 
us to reproduce in print the way how the scribal changes dis- 
cussed in this paragraph are accomplished in the manuscript. 


a) BY ELIMINATING A CONTRADICTING VOWEL-LETTER. 


Isa. 10.16: 17939: AD ON. 


The original reading 17125 in plene spelling was changed into 
}7A5D by putting a circle round the first waw, so as to conform 
with the Masoretic note which states that the spelling of the 
word is defective. A circle around a letter indicates that this 
letter was erroneously written and, hence, should be deleted. 
Similar instances for this procedure are: 


Isa. 10.17; WITPI: ND ON 
Isa. 24.16: NIV: AD ON 


er. 32.41: pwnd: 4p TP ON 


This formula indicates wherein the defectivity of the spelling 
consists: the first ’ is missing. 


Bzek).37.72-D' Vi: D1p.47.0n 
Ezek. 13.20: MITM¥O: 01 1 Ap 
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b) BY ADDING OR CHANGING A VOWEL-LETTER. 
Jer. 44.8: TMwyna:7V3 NDT 8 


The first hand wrote here T1WYD2. The reviser found herein an 
open contradiction to the Masoretic note: that this word is one 
of the eleven occurrences in a spelling with ’. Consequently he 
drew a line through the 7 in such a manner that a” actually 


vealed above the line. 
Isa. 3.2: pw: Sn} 


The Masoretic note: that this passage is one of six, in which 
the word occurs in plene spelling (as UDW), has induced the 
reviser to add a ) in the space between the letters ¥ and 5. 
The graphic picture which the word now offers, makes it evident 
that the reviser accomplished his task prior to the vocalizer, 
since the vowel _ is added to the 1 (WUD'W). 


Jer. 26.6: "NNT: p Pen 


The Masoretic note remarks: the letter 7 appears merely in the 
spelling, but not in the pronunciation of the word. The word as 
written down by the first hand (ANT), actually has a 7 in 
the initial position. But the reviser evidently realized that this 
1, being the article, has its place in the pronunciation of the 
word, and therefore added a final 1 This fact here combined 
with our observation on the preceding example may lead to the 
assumption that the reviser and the vocalizer were one and the 


Same person. 
Ezek. 11.6: o'nNdm: p 5 § 


The reviser must have had a model codex in front of him, while 
going through this manuscript. For how else could he have 
known that the Masoretic note refers to ? as an indicator of the 


vowel i and not of the preceding vowel @? 
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§ 4. The Masora Based Upon Different Sources 


Thus far, our examples demonstrate contradictions between the 
text and its marginal Masoretic notes. Consequently, the Vorlagen 
of the Masoretic notes must have been drawn up on the basis of 
a different textual type of the Bible. Now the question arises: 
Do they all spring from one and the same source, or were 
these Vorlagen merely a compilation of Masoretic material, 
originating in and based upon various textual types of the Bible? 
In other words: are the Masoretic notes consistent within 
themselves, and do their cross-references agree with one 
another, so as to corroborate the manuscript’s Masoretic 
statements? 

One example will bring clarity into this problem: The word 
1nM) occurs twice in the Bible: in Isa. 11.10 and Zech. 9.1. In 
Isa. 11.10 the manuscript reads: INN): pwot1 0M A. We see 
that the scribe wrote the word plene, but the reviser eliminated 
the first vowel-letter ) (by inserting a circle, cf. § 3a), in accord- 
ance with the Masoretic note which says: this word occurs twice 
in the Bible, both times in defective spelling, the second instance 
being in connection with the noun pW). This is a cross- 
reference to Zech. 9.1. But here the manuscript offers: INMD: 
pnb. According to this note, the instance here is the only one, 
in which the word occurs in defective spelling (note the con- 
tradiction between 0M A and bn 4!). Hence, in the Bible upon 
which this second Masoretic note is based, the Isa.-passage 
must have been spelled plene; cf. the original of that spelling by 
the scribe of our manuscript as 1NM1D! 

This internal disagreement between the Masoretic notes 
themselves proves that they do not form a unity reflecting only 
one Bible text with all the peculiarities of its spelling, but that 


they reflect a variety of sources. 
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§ 5. The Terminology 


While discussing the instance from Jer. 7.32 (in § 1) we stated 
that the Tiberian vowel-signs . , _ are an addition from another 
source, since the basic character of the manuscript is Babylonian. 
In order to prove the correctness of this assertion, I wish to 
refer to a few cases, in which it is even more obvious that their 


Tiberian vowel-signs were added later, since they result in a 
doublet: 


Isa. 44.15: INNW 1: Dp A 


This note originally read: DP A: twice NNW") is vocalized with 
YOpP. The addition of , under the 2 made DP superfluous; as it 
stands now, the note offers a doublet. 


Jer. 10.8: 7019: ABD Ad 


The components of this doublet are: ND A’ and A). It is note- 
worthy that the text has a kames; on the discrepancy between 
text and Masoretic note cf. § 2. 


Isa2f9.20; 27). OD (ames 
A combination of Sp ~p1na A and 7. 


Our regarding these Tiberian vowel-signs as later additions by 
no means implies that they were added to our manuscript at a 
later period. It is quite feasible that the Masorete of our manu- 
script found them already in his sources. This would lead us to 
the assumption that these sources already were of a mixed 
type. There is nothing startling in such an assumption; we even 
have additional proof for it in the fact that one and the same 
grammatical phenomenon is described in this Masora by different 
terms: 


Isa. 3.2: uD'w: bn 4. 
ib. 10.13: °N323: AD N23 
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The fact that the vowel 0 is indicated by waw as a mater lectionis 
is termed once: xd, ancdyOnce nis). 


Isa. 28.2: pos): AD ON 
Jer. 13.2: OVNI: p OW 


In either case the Masora dwells on the fact that the vowel 7 is 
spelled without a mater lectionis. It is quite clear that ’7p here 
cannot mean: read (as against the spelling of the word), since 
there can be no doubt as to the pronunciation of OWN), no 
matter whether with or without ’. We do not wish to press this 
point, we merely argue: As a rule, the terms 2°N5 and °71p are 
used to exclude one another. Thus, YO): ND ON implies: but 
the 1p is with ’. On the other hand, DVN): p Ow means: but 
the 2°ND is without the ’. Now, if the terminology were uniform, 
we would have either 
YON): ND OM and OVNI: ND ON; or 
YON): Pp yr and OVNI: Pp OY. 
But, as it stands, these Masoretic notes reflect a different 
terminology, and this implies: different sources of origin. 

This result is being corroborated by the doublet in 


Jer, 29°19 DM hoa || pp viy 


This Masoretic note is 2 combination of Pp T1Y and bn ADT 3° 
into one note. Thus, the terms 7p and 10nNA"n2, xb and 2nd 


are interchangeably used here. 


§ 6. The Terms 1p and 7p xb and their Equivalent 
in Other Masoretic Sources 


a) THE TERM 7). We have thus far realized that the Masoretic 
notes in our manuscript go back to different sources, and employ 
a different terminology for the very same phenomena. Our in- 
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terest is now focussed on the term ’1): Does this term possess 
a unique significance of its own, or is it merely one of the several 
possibilities of terming certain phenomena? To this end we 
shall compare a few passages exhibiting this term in our manu- 
script, with the respective Masoretic notes in BHKK and Ven, 
which aim at the establishing of the very identical readings. We 
thus base our investigation on three sources, which are inde- 


pendent of one another: 


Isa. 3.8: °19: Pp °YY; cf. BHKK and Ven: 19: 0n 5 
Jer. 13.2: OWN): p OW; cf. BHKK and Ven: OWN): OM } 


These examples uphold our findings at the end of the preceding 
paragraph that °7p and DN are interchangeably used. 


Isa. 10.33: MIND: Pp TD; cf. MIND: BHKK: 8 n> 5; Ven: 9 
Jer. 30.16: PONY: Pp TOW: cf. PORW: BHKK: 9; Ven: 8 V1 
Here °7P is interchangeably used with the terms bs) n> 
and 5) 1"n’, respectively. Note that in the first instance it is 
BHKkK, and in the second instance Ven, which exhibit this 
term; cf. also later b@. 


b) THE TERM ’1p N. a) Often, when the Masorete wished to 
indicate that a letter, though contained in the spelling of the 
text, should not be pronounced, he remarked on it: this letter 
to be *1p N>. The same result is achieved in BHKK and Ven 
by a somewhat different procedure: here the remaining letters of 
the word in question are termed 7p. The difference in the 

Masoretic practice consists therein that our manuscript directs 

the reader by 1p N¥: what to omit, while in BHKK and Ven 

the reader is told by "1p: what to retain. 

1. Jer. 4.5: pm: p 2 4; cf. BHKK and Ven: 1ypn): p pn 
Jer: 8.1: IS": p 4 4; cf. BHKK and Ven: IN°x”): pws 
(in Ven both the text and the Masoretic note are spelled 
plene: SV: P IVSY). 
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2. Jer. 2.33:°n709: 9 4 5; cf, BHKK and Ven: °n709: p N70? 
Jer. 3.4: NSP: p 5 5. ef. BHKK and Ven: "NSP: Pp NXP 
Jer. 4.30: NN): p 5 5. cf. BHKK and Ven: °n&): ps) 


3: Jer. 3.72 83M1:.p 5 4: cf. BHKK and Ven: 781m): Pp 81M) 


8) With the results of our discussions in §§ 5 and 6 in mind: 
that 1p does not signify a term of unique importance, but is 
interchangeably used with such other terms as 10M and sia, 
the following instances find their explanation: 


Jer. 1.5: 7188: p 9 4; cf. JSS: BHKK: Pp J7¥N; Ven: bid 
Jer. 5.7: Mbox: 4 i; cf. MOON: Ven: P N?ON8; BHKK: 1 77M 


§ 7. Each Masoretic Source has ’\p-Readings of tis Own 


@) READINGS TERMED °7P IN OUR MANUSCRIPT ONLY. On a 
number of passages, in which the textual reading of our manu- 
script agrees with that of BHKK and Ven, there is a marked 
disagreement in the respective Masoretic notes. The marginal 
Masora on our manuscript exhibits a textual variant termed 
°4p, but in the other sources which are made use of here for 
comparison (BHKK and Ven) the Masora merely emphasizes 
the characteristic feature of the spelling of the text, thus en- 
dowing it with additional authority, and — possibly — silently 
rejecting as incorrect the very ’7p-reading of our manuscript: 


Isa. 41.18: DP DW: Pp ONDW; cf. BHKK and Ven: O” SW: bp} 


The note 890 refers to the spelling of the ending O” with two 
yod; in our manuscript the additional & of the ’P is mater 
lectionis for the vowel a in D, cf. HPT § 38a. 


Isa. 25.6: OND: 9 ONMIDN; cf. OND: BHKK: On 9, Ven: », 


The term 10M (in BHKK) may indicate the absence of waw as 


mater lectionis for u, or even the spelling of the ending 0” with 
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only one yod; cf. the preceding example, where 0” is termed 
xb. The note n> is—as always — an abbreviation for nm 
}2 2°ND: the word does not occur any more in this spelling; cf. also: 


Isa. 30.5: W NAM: Pp WAIT; cf. BHKK and Ven: wxam:}9 AD 5 


Here, too, J2) 2nd md upholds the spelling of the word as 
offered in the text. 


Isa. 53.4: 199m: pwd; cf. 9m: Ven: 9; BHKK: no note. 


This example shares with the first two instances a certain ten- 
dency of the ’1p-readings to make use of & as mater lectionis 
for the vowel a. But our manuscript is far from being consistent 
in this point, as the following example will show: 


Jer. 40.1: optea: Pp 9 8: cf. BHKK and Ven: o’prsa: > 


While the note ’7p xb FON eliminates this vowel-letter from 
the °p-reading of our manuscript, the n°> in the other sources 
represents an effort to preserve it. 


b) READINGS TERMED ’7) IN OTHER SOURCES. 


Isa, 28.15: bIW; cf. BHKK and Ven: 0°Y p DiIw 

Isa. 47.1322; ef BHKK and Ven: Man Zpe7an 
Isa. 57.19: 2°; cf. BHKK and Ven: 313: p 373 

Isa. 60.21: YOO; cf. BHKK and Ven: 190: p "yun 


§ 8. Readings of the Text Termed 1p 


Marginal Masoretic notes sometimes offer two different read- 
ings, terming one 1°NJ and the other 1p. A comparison of these 
variants with the actual word in the text reveals it to be iden- 
tical with the form termed ’7p in the Masoretic note. 
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We arrange the material according to the parallel evidence 
from BHKK and Ven on the words under consideration: 


a) BHKK AnD VEN HAVE THE IDENTICAL TEXTUAL READ- 
ING, BUT No MASORETIC NOTE TO IT. 


Isa. 18.2, 7: 1D IP: AP prAna AD IN. The 3°N2 is as one word, 
but the ’1P as two. 

Isa. 22.18: FIX: Pp *)I¥ ND -pas 

Jer, 4.30: )3a2) n>, 7 

Jer. 22.14: DDI: pind? 

Jer, 26.242 ja op Ja nD 733 

Jer. 29.72: ban: pm PaT Den 


b) BHKK anp VEN HAVE THE SAME MASORETIC "1p NOTE 
ON THE PRESUPPOSED 2°N2 TEXT. 


Jer. 2.27: n°: p un AD Nn; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: 71n7>?: pnt? 
Jer. 8.6: ON¥IN0A: Pp N¥IN ND MS; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: 0918102: p ON¥INA 
Jer. 13.20: 188: Pp IN NDS; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: "SU: p INV 
Jer. 13.20: N71: P IN ADS; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: 87): p 187) 
Ver 17.10:-730I2: Pp V2 D1); 
cf. BHKK and Ven: 19972: p Y3175 
Jer. 21.12: 02°92yn: p OD AD OF; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: oP >>yn: p a9 yn 
Jer. 32.4: P99: p VIAD 1; 
cf. BHKK: vy: p vry. Ven has here 1’2Y as 
reading of the text; but cf. there the preceding 
WY: Pp PY. 
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Jer. 49.30: 0>°>y:p oD nD oF; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: aby: p oa>y 


Ezek. 46.19: ONIVA:p on AD on; 
cf. BHKK and Ven: On3772: p onda7A 


c) BHKK anp VEN OFFER THE PRESUPPOSED 2’N)D TEXT, 
WITH MASORETIC NOTES UPHOLDING THESE READINGS. 


Hos. 4.6: JONON1: 8NON & P NOT AD ID INONON) 
The word is spelled in the 2°ND with three &, but the third 8 
is omitted in the ’7P; cf. JNONON): BHKK: & 1M’; Ven: 
S$ WN ||]D 39ND 4. The note in Ven is a doublet; cf. later § 17c 23. 
Zech. 8.20: NY: p TY AD WW; 

cf. 19: BHKK: 07 435; Ven: On 143. 
The same difference 3515 occurs also in the note on “TY in 


Host 12-10; 


d) VARIOUS OTHER CASES 
Jer. 48.21: nYbIo: pw AID 
This identification of the reading with yod as 1°ND, and that 
with waw as "1p is reversed in BHKK and Ven: Ny519:p nybn. 
Jer. 32.19: DOIN: P DINT AD OTN 


But BHKK and Ven have as text O78, i.e. the presupposed 
3’N5, without any Masoretic note. Similarly in 


Jer. 28.13: MWD: AD NVID 


This 1°ND form is the text-reading of BHKK and Ven: nvin: 
12 ano >. But in 


Isa. 27.6: 15%: p 5), 


it is the "1p form, which is the text-reading in BHKK and 
Ven: 1151, with no note to it. 
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VIII. THE Ms. #B19A OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN LENINGRAD 
(ACCORDING TO THE BIBLIA HEBRAICA ED. KITTEL-KAHLE) 


§ 9. Errors are Not Considered 


No conclusions will be based in this study upon such discrepancies 
between the text and the Masora, which can best be explained 
as scribal (or printer’s) mistakes. The human eye is not infallible! 


Isa. 47.7: N32: Ds mistake for: ee 


The word does not occur any more in this vocalization with ,. 


Isa. 51.2: 373738): D: mistake for: 9 


Isa. 53.7: bay: pt a; mistake for: pr 3. 
Cf. ib. verse 11: Yaw: SOP pt 3. The second occurrence of 
boy is Hos. 10.6. 


Ps, 136.1: 729 OPIDD td 19°N; mistake for: 19. 
This Psalm has only 26 verses. 


Ezek. 39.9: nwpa: 5. mistake for: 3. 
Cf. Hos. 1.7; AYA: 2. 


§ 10. The Masora Originates in Masoretic Lists (cf. § 1) 


Gen. 50.9:03: ya a9n 7>91 O20 :41NA prow t 
1 Sam. 18.5:00: poo nn Ana1 on :pi0b 8D 
Ezek. 5.13:03: 012 02:p1Db) 
Judg. 12.4: Jina: PNA ANA yA ms Pld» 3 
2Sam.19.7:°D: %D°D°D°D ?D 27172 WN Piow A; cf. the iden- 
tical note on Josh. 17.18. In both instances 
the context excludes an error of misspelling 
"D407 a), 
Esth. 3.13; 8°22 DON PAA MX PIDoD i5. This is obviously the 
heading of a list; it has been rephrased in Isa. 5.25 
and Zech. 6.11 to read: N’2 FON PIDDA NN. 
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Num. 7.20: 99:9 8511 89 pa 957 prop 54 

Lev. 13.9: y22: 12 71D) 71] WN PIDD & 

1 Sam. 20.29: 5y:pnsx ayo poo won pina Et pio 7 

1 Sam. 13.19: DONS YAU Oo AVAY >? PioD i Pr 1138 
N> °y’¥D). There are 7 verses consisting of 
15 words each, the middle word of which has 
a Masoretic note referring to I’ND and. 


§ 11. The Text Contradicts the Masora 


a) THE MASORETIC CROSS-REFERENCES REFLECT A DIFFERENT 
TEXTUAL TYPE OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 


1 Sam. 18.10: O73: 5; but Isa. 9.3: OVD: &. 

The text of BHKK offers the word OVD ten times only, but 
according to the text of Ven, it occurs eleven times; for Ezek. 
30.9 which reads in BHKK: 0773, has O73 in Ven. Hence, both 
notes ? and 8) are correct in themselves, but refer to two textual 
types as represented by BHKK and Ven respectively. 


The following cases are to be explained in a similar way: 


2-18.31. dias OO.3n Doh word occurs twice, once in 
plene spelling. But Isa. 36.16: 1712 is plene, too! And the Masora 
remarks on it: 99 4: it does no more occur Ndi, thus presup- 
posing that in 2 Ki. 18.31 the word is in defective spelling. 


Neh: 7.42 n>1ane- Sp. amede- But-inseheeother passage, where 
this word occurs, namely Eccl. 9.13 it is plene, too: mera. 


2 Ki. 23.29: INN: 0N 1M A; cf. in the other passage, 2 Ki. 6.21: 
1NS15, which is equally ON, and the Masoretic note there: ON 3 
plainly states that this word is both times spelled defective. 
Similarly 


Zech. 9.1:1NTID: OM IM 3; but Isa. £1.10: Inman: OM 3. 
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Cf. our discussion of this word in connection with Codex 
Petropolitanus in § 4. 


x, 1915" Dipp: bn am 50 4M 3; cf. the other passage referred 
tO: Ibs, 21.28: bipp, equally in plene spelling. 


Ex. 14.14: wenn: On &) 5 4m 3, as compared with the plene 
spelling in Job 13.5: w7nn. 


Eccl. 11.3: bipw: on Im Syn A; but ib. 4.10 equally: 71D’w. 
Ps. 64,5: nia’): on an SD -butib. 12: mv. 


Ezra 9.12: obo>w: on IN 3: but Deut. 23.7: 00dw. 


b) THE MASORA CONTRADICTS ITS OWN CATCHWORD. 


Ex. 16.7: 1990p: °7p >. But the text actually has a yod! (Cf. Lev. 
13.20: NIT: IP 5, where the text offers a waw). Our Masoretic 
note presupposes a textual type like that of Ven; cf. there: won 
(with waw): Pp dn (with yod). Similarly reflecting the Ven 
textual type: 


Ezra 10.44: 183: p INWI; cf. Ven, where the text ’8WJ (with yod) 
has this Masoretic note: Pp I8W). 


Ps. 99.6: OS1P:8 VM 5. The vocalization shows that the aes 
is not superfluous, but on the contrary belongs to the root; cf. 
Neh. 5.7: D°NWJ: & WN’. Hence, our Masoretic note was meant 
for Ven, where the word is vocalized: ON 1p. The following 
examples are to be explained in the same way as based upon a 
different type of the Bible text: 


2 Ki. 10.5: P9031: Om 9. 

Jer. 2.17: 42"9in: om F. 

Esth. 2.3: ]PpIDA: mM 2. 

1, Chron: 9:4029¥a71bi,.190 MIM? 2. 
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Exe P7163 023 SP NN Df pon 71. This presupposes a division 
of 7’DJ into two words of two letters each: *1°"DJD, against the 
text offered here. 


§ 12. The Terminology (cf. § 5) 


Throughout this Masora two distinctly different terminologies 
are in use. Since the Masora goes back to Masoretic lists (cf. 
§ 10), it is very plausible that in these various Masoretic terms 
we have the original headings of those lists before us. Sometimes 
one item is indicated by a combination of two terms, thus 
forming a doublet. 


@) GENERAL TERMS 
1. Gen. 3.24: 092797: ON AN 91D 
Gen. 3.17: ys: TIna by A 


Similarly we find the Pentateuch referred to as N78 
and 1, respectively, in an otherwise identical note: 


Lev. 22.16: ONIN: W183 by ob 
Lev. 23.43: opin: T1na bp bd. 

2. 1 Chron. 25.4: Ni: wx ow S 
1 Chron. 25.28: Vnin?: 723 ow >, 


3. 1 Chron. 11.31: E78: AID MIN pw F915 
Dan. 2.10: 929: 39n pwba 5. 

4, Num. 32.42:79:7 ppo xd 3 
Ruth 2.14:79: 57 3. 


b) VOCALIZATION AND ACCENTUATION 
5. The kames is indicated by N¥DP or , 


Ex iS2ive Sepa Josh. 3.5: WApPNI: Op 3 
Ex. 27.16: JO: 3 josh! 2.83; NaCTs Ss 
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The combination of both terms results in a doublet: 

Esth. 1.5: ]0): OP 4; the components are: DP 77 and iJ. 

If two kames come in succession, the Masora indicates it by 
PI"2DT PSDP or ., 

Eccl. 4.3: 07g: OD1 XOp. 3 

Eccl. 1.7:n295: a 

Combined with the indication of the accentuation (N5pr), 
the Masoretic note on kames is phrased thus: 


Lam. 3.53: °°: Dp pr 2, 
Lam 3:35/33=-p! 5 
6. The patah is indicated by SMND or _: 
Judg. 16.5:°MB: AND 3 
jude. 19.4151): b 
Prov. 1.8: 1019: AD Ad 
Prov, 1.3: 1010: 3) 
In connection with the accentuation (NNMINN), we get: 


Ps. 107.35: 0°: AD MINNA I 
Ps. 137.6: o>w17": 2 


7. The segol is indicated by nbona Ips or ,: 
1 Chron. 15.1: 0: nna o7pun a 
7 Chron i815. 1D2: 3 


8. In case the identical word is vocalized sometimes with 
kames and some other times with patah, the Masora indicates 


it thus: 


Ps. 78.50: JWM: OP 81ND it: the word occurs all in all seven 
times; six times it is vocalized with MND, and once with PAP. 


Ps. 72.7: 1D": 3) 2 1: occurs four times; twice |, and twice _ 
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9. The NNMINN is indicated: 


Ps. 35.20: PIN: FINN? 4 
Prov. 30.21: YAS: 7 


10. A doublet in connection with the indication of the 8W’7) 


appears in 


Ps: gfiSe1 2 nino): wn) b. the components are: ¥7) 2 
and 9; cf. Ps. 104.3: 7p07: 9. 


C) DETAILS OF SPELLING 


11. The fact that a certain letter remains silent in the pronun- 
ciation of the word is indicated by the terms "7p and Nn’: 

Eccl. 6.10: PPA: p Pypnw 

Eccl. 10.3: b90mw2:7 Wn > 

Ps. 119.147: F137?: p qratd 

Ps. 119 16h otis re 

Esthy S720? 7wr a: a ire a 

Esth:4.770° i223 Pr 

Jer. 3.4: NSIp: p NS Ip 

jerasee2n a iy 

Prov. 28.16: S]¥: Pp NIw 

Provt8:35' NSE Vy 

2,Chron,.13,.14: DI¥Mn: Pp OP IXhS 

2 Chrom, 20:23 3G" 6 <M oer 


2 Ki. 16.17: 081: Pp ON 
Neh. 9.17:7001:1- 


Judg. 9.12:°9199: p°D5n 
1 Sam..28,8: "10p: 3 WN? 


Oo 
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1 Chron. 18.10: gwd: p Sxwd 

Prov. 22:82 5p) sey’ 

The combination of both terms results in a doublet: 

Isa. 26.20: n?7: pNP ||} VM 


2 Chron. 34.22: n7pin: p naApn |i wn 
Ezek. 47.8: NDA: 8 VMS || pwn 


12. The omission of a letter of the root from the spelling is 


indicated by ’1p and 10n: 


2 Ki. 21.29:°AN: p NAN 
Micah 1.15:°AN:8 on 3 


The 3 (=twice) in the Masoretic note on the Micah passage 
refers to 2 Ki. 21.29; accordingly, this occurrence is classed as 
0n, too. 


A combination of both terms leads to a doublet in 


Jer. 32.35: Of: OM 3 [|p WYN 


13. The spelling of the nominal suffix of the 3. pers. sing. masc. 
with 7 is annotated on with: 7p and 3’N5 or JD ANI: 


Ps. 42.9: 708: p IW 
2 Ki. 20.13: 77N53:}9 nD A 
Jer. 2.3: TANIOA: 71ND 3 


Both terms are combined into a doublet in 


Ezek. 48.21: 775ina:i1 AD A || p131n3 


14. The use of & to indicate the vowel a in medial position is 
termed xp and 2’nD2: 


2 Sam. 12.1: BN: by 3 
Prov. 10.4: ¥81:8 ND } 
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15. The spelling of the nominal plur. ending as 0 without the 
vowel-letter yod is termed TDM and J3 A’Nd: 


Num. 6.5:007:0n 3 
Num. 7.10: ONY37:]D AD 4 


Both terms are combined to a doublet in 
Gen. 17.20: ON’W1: JD AD || WWNA On 7 


d) THE TERM 1M 


16. It refers to the very passage, in which the Masoretic note 
belongs to (meaning: this one): 


Ezek. 38:7: ]277: OM 1M A 
Amos 4.12: }ia7: 99 4n A 


Dan. 12.4: 100: ON IN A 
Amos 8.12: 10010: 5D IN A 


Ps, 78.28: 1ni9009: bn IN 3 
Ps. 132.7: yniiawn?: by an a 


Similarly in Ps, 112.10: DY31: Dp 1M A, and Isa. 28.28: O97): 
nD) 7 3, the term 7M refers to these passages, since their 
respective other occurrence (as indicated by 3) is vocalized: 
Eccl. 5.16: DYD1 (with paiah) and Deut. 7.23: O97) (with 
kames). 


17. It refers to the other occurrence of the word in question 
(the cross-reference) : 


Dan; 10.12: P3743: On IM 3 
Ps. 119.42: ]797a: 99 In 3 
Jer. 23.15: onpwm: bo IN A refers to Jer. 9.14: om pwn. 


Ps. 139.23: "YY: ND IM 3 refers to Ps. 94.19: BUT. 
Ps. 60.4:7797:8 ND 1M A refers to Num. 12.13: 8D. 
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e) THE IDENTICAL NOTE ON PASSAGES IN A DIFFERENT SPELL- 
ING. This uncertainty of the meaning of the term 7M: whether 
it refers to the word under consideration or to the cross-reference 
may best be explained as a result of the fact that these Masoretic 
notes originate in different sets of Masoretic lists headed by 
by 3M 3 and On 7M 3, respectively. The later Masorete, in 
utilizing these lists so as to adorn a Bible manuscript and thus 
give it additional authority by making it ‘‘Masoretic,’”’ added 
his notes to whatever passage he chanced to come across. Little 
did he concern himself over the implication of the term 11; to 
him, 7M was merely a word, and not a scientific term with a 
well-defined connotation. 

In order to establish beyond doubt the fact that these 
Masoretic notes were not meant to serve any practical purpose 
(as e. g. to direct the scribe or reviser), but that they represent 
merely annotations from Masoretic lists with corresponding 
headings, we wish to call attention to the following examples: 
According to our interpretation they go back to lists, the head- 
ings of which were complete. They indicated how often the 
word under consideration occurs in any spelling, e. g. bp and 
DN, and not, as heretofore, bringing only one indication: dp 
or 0M, thus leaving it to us to guess at the other missing item: 


1 Sam. 26.21: °nb207:¥ 81 on 7 A, 
Ps. 119.99: *nbova: 02 Im) wADANA 


Here we might be tempted to explain 7M in the first part of 
each note as referring to the same passage (cf. above under 16), 
and the second part of each note (¥ 8) and 0 ND 1M)) as later 
additions, since they are self understood. But how then could we 
account for the indentical notes in the very identical arrange- 


ment in cases like: 


Lev. 14.6: 7unwa: on IM 99 7n A 
Lev. 14.51: nuineq: on Im 4p 44 
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Ex. 9.4:79pm1: 4nd IM & ADIN A 
Deut. 28.59: 895m: AD IMR ADIN A 


Nothing but utmost confusion could have been the outcome, if 
any scribe or reviser would have felt inclined to follow the lead 


of such directions. They were truly never meant to ‘“‘guide”’ them! 


IX. THE BIBLIA RABBINICA, VENICE 1524/5 


§ 13. Printer’s Mistakes Not Considered (cf. § 9) 
Num. 23.19: my?: ja 717 mm 3 


This is a reference to Ezek. 18.14. In both instances the word is 


vocalized TWY?; hence, 2 is a misprint for 3. 
Jer. 12.3: 381M: 3; misprint for 3; cf. Job 10.18. 


Isa. 49.2: p09: ynd am 5; refers to Thr. 3.12: yn2: yn? &1 9; 
consequently, our note is a misprint for: yn? sm >. 


Prov. 17.17: M8): A817 7M 5. misprint for: m&) 77 5: cf. Eccl. 
4.8: O81: N81 819, 

Ezra 10.8: BIT SIS i misppine fore Reo 2 ch 27te: 
Dim: dp pay innp 3}. 

Judg. 5.18: °9179: ON &) by 33; mistake for: by & on} }, 
er Pro, Osta: 9: 5 7M}. 

1 Ki. 7.36: 7°N0D1: Pp 77ND); misprint for: pimnon, 
without the waw. 

2 Ki. 24.14: TY: p TWY; mistake for: p NIWY. 

Num. 7.60: The lengthy Masoretic note beginning with onbdrdad 


is merely a reprinting of the identical note on Num. 1.22: 
Sv: ondr212, and is here out of place. 
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2 Sam.2.5,6:°338 on:099 2: :onnpw Ata oy opi pnn 
WNW) °D Ty? .jowWA Mmwn Pa 
MDDIWA MW]. On the indicated 
page these Masoretic notes are 
not to be found in the Masora 
Parva, but they are included in 
the Masora Magna. 


Lev. 23.17: 32H: pwrt PDON 710 IN; but actually the & 
has no dagesh. 

Gen. 11.32: [a: 731) 73; but the text has a regular nun. 

Josh. 14.11: 935: °N37 SS JO 817) b. but the text has a normal 
sized 3. 


§ 14. The Masora Originates in Masoretic Lists 
(cf. §§ 1 and 10) 


Gen. 2.14: Span: .pop IM nnD 3.4 IN yo AN .2pan &) 2 
no7. Here nnb obviously means segol, unless 
we assume that this list is of Babylonian origin, 
where ~ served as the equivalent for both _ 
and _.. 


Gen. 32.12: 2271: n97 .yop TM nnyIn 7 IN yD Aw 

Gen. 13.9: ON: DD Y¥ONI ON) ON 7172 WNT DD 7; cf. on 
Gen. 31.52: ON: 771NA jDD iyXD ON) ON DD 9%; and on 
Gen. 24.49: ON: PIDD 1Y¥O ON) ON 779771 ANA DD’. 

Gen. 35.5:3901: DOS) DIS Prt 70 TN NT) .BO 81 |TV A 

Gen. 23.16: ]inpy: On 93n $y HIP .p9D A yo IoD 

Gen. 17.24: 973: N8 3D) pan Ms aDI sO Roap pura 

Gen. 49.20: 8177): SONI NIT .NID 8903.~90 179 iDD i} IN 

1 Sam. 26.23: 717": 7ST 35101 wT DD A 

Isa. 18.13: Tf: Yr 101 Ww IDB 9 

Lev. 23.42: NDD2: 7M PTI) JTW" DPD] &? 
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Ex, 21.29: on mIN3 poo pan on 7D NS ID 7 

Num. 36.8: 931: M8 BD i712 MS 9prDy 3 

Gen. 26.6: PM¥?: 7.29 179 Sand iDD 44 7D 7 

Gen. 24.23: 99:07 > Im In $57 t3 yo Tw. CF. in Codex 
Petropolitanus, fol. 130b, the Masoretic list headed by: 
joa m> tm tn 52 Aww. 


§ 15. Rabbinic Sources Utilized 


Gen. 18.5: 708: DID Mwy 99 A; cf. Ned. 37b. 

Num. 29.15: wy 1: mina nip 479 3M; cf. 1510 NIDD ed. 
Higger, chapter VI, section 1 (p. 166). 

Gen. 33.4: 17pw"l: pa 7p) Pon i; cf. the parallel Rabbinic 
sources listed in Higger’s 0°7D1D NIDA, p. 166. 

Gen. 18.22: wy: ODI ppn pr AY; cf. NDIMIN WI7D ed. 
Warsaw on Ex. 15.7; cf. also on Deut. 23.24: 8¥VD: PPA 
M773 yy) .n91 27019 ADDA TT wl Ww Fa IHD 
no moon N93. 

Gen. 49.7: NWP: YIDA OT? pRw ANA O/pIDD 7. 5. cf. Yoma 
55a; cf. also on Deut. tae op): yrs ond pry ion A 
yormd NYIW IDDOIN 9D) .ND UNTO US NOM ONTO UN 
NWAT SWI. 


§ 16. The Text Contradicts the Masora (cf. §§ 2 and 11) 


a) THE MASORETIC CROSS-REFERENCES REFLECT A DIFFERENT 
TEXTUAL TYPE OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


Hab. 3.19:’nina: ON 1M 1 and Ps. 18.34: "Toa: by AN i, go 
both back to different texts; cf. BHKK, Ps. 
18.34: "Na in defective spelling. 
Num. 14.27: nian: nx -nyow .71nIa7}D A’nd A; this refers to 
the passage Ex. 16.12:nn9n:]3 an A. 
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Josh. 2.16: 30: por 21We8 .ON 3; but Gen. 18.10 referred to here, 
has 2iW in plene spelling. 

2 Sam. 7.18283: ON pt .90 TM oN 7M 3; cf. the Masoretic 
note on the second occurrence of this word 1 Chron. 17.16: 
*INNwAT: 1 OM A: occurs twice without a waw! 

2 Sam. 19.6: nwWAIT: ON TM by 4m 4; cf. the identical spelling 
in Ps. 74.15: nB2IT: WY ANA A. 

1 Ki. 20.31: nwxda: So mnn 7 ox .on 4am 9p 4M 3; but 
the passage referred to, Josh. 2.19, reads equally: W872: 
o>am 3. 

Ver so-225 qO0w : bn am 4p 7n 3. Since the spelling of the 
word here is 1DM, we expect the nbn spelling in the other 
instance; but cf. Obad. 7: WOW: by an A! 

Ezek. 39.3: soso: bn 1m 3; but cf. the identical spelling 
2 Saran 2e2 ls 

Psoih2: nivd: dn 4n 3 and Ps. 64.5: mas - 4 4 A exclude 
one another. The same is true of 

Ps, 78.28: PNDWDY : 9p IMA and Ps. 132.7: 7NIBWP2: ON & 3. 

Ps. 76.12: yar: 4» In A: but cf. Ps. 68.30: yay. 

Ps. 106.8: OY'Wi1: ON IM 7; but cf. the plene spelling in all the 
three other occurrences, too: 2 Ki. 14.97 2 Jude 3.9; Fs: 
106.10. 

Job 40.13: wian: Sp 4M 4; Ezek. 24.17: DIAN: bo won 34; 
and the third occurrence Isa. 30.26: WAN: 1 make it clear 
that Job and Ezek. with their plene spelling exclude one 


another. 


db) THE MASORA CONTRADICTS ITS OWN CATCHWORD. 


Isa. 2:15: bn: Wpy77 a presupposes a vocalization S70, 
ef. Isa> 5:2: ba : b> by) a. The Masoretic 
notes on these passages refer to one another. 
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Isa 26208927: bn f; but cf. the way the word is vocalized 
in Isa. 40.27: Tiay?: 9D f. 

Joshelo. SF 12 BP NS Zh presupposes a spelling NON, 
cf. BHKK. 

Josh. 19.49: mndary: So ywiat on AYNT; cf. BHKK: 
Tremp e. wt. 

1 Sam. 4.7; 01w>w: 9a3a On 4; cf. BHKK: aww. 

Isa. 59.19: TODI: BM 9. 

Jer. 8.5: TVD ha =-pn A. 

Jer. 8.9: WAN: ONT ON A; cf. ib. verse 12: IWAN: ONT ON A. 

Judg. 1.3: 79a: 5019; cf. BHKK: J>702. 

Judg. 9.37: 0°99: 99 A; cf. BHKK: O77". 

Isa. 59.19:3871: On pt) 9p 4A. 


§ 17. The Terminology (cf. §§ 5 and 12) 
a) GENERAL TERMS 


1. Gen. 18.33: ipppd: bn sn SD 
Gen. 19.22: Fa: ina on > 


Gen. 5.7: mipwi: On ww 55 
Gen. 3.24: A397: On AINA 7D 


2. Deut. 32.4: WT: nao & 
Deut. 32.6: 77a: aby 4 


Both terms appear combined in a doublet: 
Lev. 13.33: n9anm1: m>y9) nyMNd || N34 A. 


3. The various terms for small letters are contained in the 
following doublets: 


Num. 25.12: pibw: NOP NVYNIND AND TN NT || NOT 
Gen. 27.46:°N¥P: NYP PMIND AS 7D || VPyT Ap 
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4, 


Ex. 35.34: 09179): 83n3 11 on 3 
Lev. 10.11: n5i793: yn § om 3 


> Ezek. 7.22002" 78-0n 11 2 


Jer. 32.29: OF: on SA 


b) VOCALIZATION AND ACCENTUATION 
Gen. 32.27:°ND 1a: POP ? 

Gen. 24.19: INUN: y 

Gen. 27.39: by: pp i 

Geni 712 Mia, 


- Gen. 16.13: 8: pop FUN 9 


Ex. 30.23: ]23P1: 2 


Jer. 49.28: 177W1: JUN ? 
Ezek. 16.33: INWM): 2 


_ Isa. 27.12: 7089: mnb t 


Isa. 28.28: 5393: 5 


. Lev. 16.13: ]2Y: POND Paon 7 


Isa. 44.13: 10 8M: b 


10. Deut. 5.10: myy1: 91Da ADA 3 


ie 


A. 


Deut. 10.18: BY: 3 
erie rablenal 

Isa. 19.4: 7¥p:7 

1 Ki. 16.24: 9: 9nd 2 

Ex. 13.2:87p: 299 

Lev. 18.15: 93m :"7¥a BION 7D 
Ex. 15.11: 7¥9:0 

1 Ki 10.25: pwn: boas 3 

1 Ki. 10.1: YOW: 77 

Gen. 41.43: n32793: NNN mp ? 
1 Sam. 29.3: 1953: 1952 -9N& IM ? 
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13. 2 Sam. 6.23: 710: 7M NYD:oD pap Im. bo 5 
Isa. 32.14: BY}: 2 
14. Num. 10.9:9¥7: pop a1 nnp 9 
Num. 23.10: 19093: 1) 5 
Gen. 27.33:192738):ND 81 Dp 9 
Isa. 51.2: IWDIANI: 88 A 
Gen. 43.12: 10197: dp SAD SA 
Gen. 47.19: DWN: 818A 
Gen. 1.10: 79229: am 


15. Two different vowel-signs coming in succession are indicated 
by: 

Gen. 33.5: 17: ND) Sp 4 

Gen. 41.57: pin: _iJ 
The variety of sources whence these notes emanate, leads to a 
corresponding difference in the annotations on the identical 
word: Num. 5.7: OWN: ]?MND A refers to the second vowel only; 
but Lev. 5.19: OQUN: _3 reflects both vowel-signs. 


T 


16. The vocalization of waw with verbal forms as copular or as 
consecutive waw is indicated by referring to the following con- 
sonant: whether or not it carries a dagesh: 


Isa. 50.2: NOM): wT IMDb 
Ex, 28.28:1097"1: 10977) 7m "pI S 


17. Hos. 2.6: O78: AMINNA INND BS 
1 Ki. 3.6:°798: 363 197 4ox bor pop A 


C) DETAILS OF SPELLING 
18. The terms 7p and 7'N° interchangeably used: 


1 Ki. 22.13: cae Pf Pp a4 
1 Ki. 18.36: yl) 2T/p pm 
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1 Ki. 1.27: paay:p TAY 
Ps. 16.10: PON: Vy VM 
Jer2:33: 1? “o n30% 
Jer. 13.21:°N199: 7" VM 
Jer. 18.10: 7977: p YIN 
Prov. 27.10: 797): 77 V7 


Both terms combined result in a doublet: 
Prov. 15.14: 7°23: 12 WM" || Pp 7°) 
19. the terms "1p and 10M; ?p and ndn: 
a) fob S18. Pp rr 
Lev. 16.21:1172: 007 
Both terms appear together in the doublet 
Ezek. 43.26:177: 0077 || p rv 
1 Sam. 18.22: 17aY: Pp PTAY; the equivalent term TON is to be 
found in the doublet Jer. 22.4: 17Q¥1: DN Spare ts 
Similarly: 1 Ki. 6.38: 1WBWO:0N A || p PODWH. 
B) 2 Sam. 23.16: 1830: p 729; the equivalent term 850 occurs 
in the doublet ib. verse 15: 18D: HON 2D. Ip. 300) 


The third occurrence of the word in this spelling, referred to 
here, is ib. verse 20: 18377: Pollaler: 


Nah. 1.3: 9190: p 270 
Ps. 145.8: 5170: 90 1N A 


The term 7M proves that this note belongs toa different textual 
type of the Bible, in which one of these two passages had the 
word in defective spelling; cf. BHKK on Ps. 145.8: ban Joan 5. 


20. the terms °1P and 2’N5J or JD ANI: 


a) Ex. 22.26: 7niD3: p IND 
Gen. 9.21: nas] 2° 4 
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Josh. 15.48: 7311: p 1D 
2 Samm. 94-7 DNs a'n> 3 


8) the equivalent term can now be traced in a doublet only: 


2 Ki. 14.13: 83%: Pp 8A; cf. both terms in: 2 Ki. 12.21: 183%: 
D2 Nt: 

Jer. 31.39: Tp P 1p; cf. L KI. 7.230 pisBda (bp 1p) 

Ezek. 16.36: °AN): p nN; cf. ib. verse 18:°ANI: 55 3 || > nnI 

Ps. 140.132 BY Pep nya’ sch. Job 42.27 nT Jo 4 || p five 


) the components of the doublets cannot be traced separately: 
Josh. 11.16: 7n9_wr: p rn || 351 
1 Ki. 14.2:°98: Pp nN |] 35nd a 
Josh. 3.4:1931:]3 3nd 3 || pra 
1 Sam. 24.19: ANI: 35 3 || Pp 7NN 
Isa. 9.2: 89:55 10 || p 1d 
21. the terms 10M and ]3 A’nd: 
The fact that the plural of 7 in connection with the suffix of 
the 3. pers. masc. sing. appears in the defective spelling 17”, is 
termed as follows: 


Ex, o2A9° (ee Soria aT 
Lev. 9.22, 17721? (papi ana op er 
Ezek: 43,202 4a, O01 iia |arcl: 


Hence, the terms 10M and ]3 3’ND are interchangeably used in 
order to indicate one and the same spelling. They go back to 
different lists; cf. Deut. 32.35: NAny: 5 3pm) ROI) .J> 3nD) >, 
DN ON. 
22. the terms 7M’ and Ndp: 

Josh. 18.20: biay: ba id ig 

Isa. 11.3: viBw?: dp 3 

Ps8929 STOPS yh 

Isa. 26.20: W13?: bi 


23% 
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Josh. 6.3: PPI: 7"? VM 

1 Ki. 9.25: yopmM: 9D > 

the terms 1’°M’ and 2’Nnd: 

2 Sam. 11.1: DIN?oT:& YM 

2 Sam. 12.1: UNI: OR wnD 3 
2 Sam. 11.24: N07: 49>8 Vm 
Isa. 30.5: WAM: JD In 
Jer. 30.16: PONY: 8 WN) ? 
thi 412 ANTS ND 


A combination of both terms results in a doublet: 


Hos. 4.6: FRONDNI: & VP |] }D 3n315 
Josh. 21.32: 87:8 Vr || 353 


24. the terms 2°ND and nbn: 
The absence of a waw to signify the vowel o is termed as follows: 


20: 


1 Ki. 8.18: nua: man Ind INA 
Ezek. 16.7: 1293: bo ka 

the terms 2°ND and JD AND: 

2 Sam. 12.1: W82:9}98 2D 3 

Prov. 10.4: U87:]3 2°ND 1 

Lev. 21.6: WS: T’Y Ind v 

Lev. 21.21: °WN: JD IND B 


2 Sam. 9.4: 75°: }D ND 3; both terms combined: 1 Sam. 19.22: 


TDN: N72 || 7D 3nd > 


fode, 21.19; iowa: F102 11 9nd; both terms: 1 Sam. 3.21: 


bwa:yna ij 53 A 


26. the terms OM and J3 2nd: 


1 Ki. 21.9:32°971: 71 ON 3 
4<Kic 21.12: 13°W7): 73931 D5 3 
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Gen. 17.20: ON’W): INA ANA yon 7 
Gen. 25.16: ON’WI: TINA 3D 7 


Lev. 5.16: inwon: yn TY On 4; the equivalent term in the 
doublet: Lev. 27.13: inwan: pn Ty on || 353 

Ezek. 16.43: JNAVIN: JD IND 7; the equivalent term in the 
doublet: Ezek. 5.11: Navin: Ina ion || 557 


Both terms appear combined in doublets: 


Deut. 17.8:02°9:1"1 bn || 95 9 

Micah 4.3: D°9¥Y:1"1 ON || 3D 4 

Jer. 2.17: 2910: 9 On|] 9515 

Jer. 2.18: 1hw:3 on ||} 355 

Deut. 1.32: OPOND: ANI TY bn || 3519 
Deut. 4.13: nind: Bap 1 On || 71na 35 47 
Jer. 6.20: o2"NI9Y: Hap v1 On || 55 A 


27. specification of the vowel-letter referred to: 


From the Masoretic note on the passage Josh. 22.27: NIN: 
sm ptp 1 $n an 400 kba.ont On AM 9oIN .pyai A 
:DN7 DN we learn that while the terms in general use by or bn 
had no reference as to which vowel-letter was meant by this 
remark, certain manuscripts were more specific in their termi- 
nology. Cf. the following examples: 


a) Lev. 14.4: nih: stp 1 bn $5 

1 Ki. 7.2: nin 3): dtp v1 ON 3 

1 Sam. 1.20: niapn?: Hp v1 om 9 
£) Lev. 14.37: n1ypw: Ana 1 bm > 
y) Lev. 23.17: 02"nawinn: dtp i bn 
6) Jer. 33.11: 03D: D7p Ty on 
() D'Sam,20,1327 40s NST) OAS 

2 Ki. 4.44: 9n71: 4n3 Yona 
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d) THE TERM IM REFERS TO THE CROSS-REFERENCE 


Ezek. 33.25: O97°91: Sp ha 
Mal. 15:02:79): 0n 77 4 
Hos. 5.13: 8B19: 99 4 4 
Eccl. 3.3: 81512: 0n 7 3 


Ps. 39.11:°0°99:8 ‘nd In A 
Ps. 119.101:°n899:3 in 7n A 
Ps. 51.10: 0°37: 8 9nd THA 
Ps. 89.11: DND7: 7’? NDIA 


Hab. 1.5: 180°: Mn) WM S refers to Ps. 22.31: 15D". 
Job 21.4:7¥pn: Op 4M 3 refers to Num. 11.23: 1¥ph. 


With our finding (above under a 5) in mind that 7M and TNS& 


are interchangeably used, cf. also 


Ezek. 16.7: 1153: by 8 3; cf. Prov. 19.29: 1313}. 
Lev. 14.6: TOMWIT: by 81 On o cf. Lev. 14.51: 70INWiT. 

Of the usage of the term 7M to indicate the very passage 
under observation (cf. §12 d 16), I came across these two 


instances only: 


Hab. 1.16: 7872: ON WM A; the cross-reference Num. 16.30: 
TN°72 is in plene spelling. 

Micah 1.4: 17192: yop 374; cf. Josh. 10.11 and Jer. 48.5: 
71103 with paiah. 


€) THE IDENTICAL NOTES ON PASSAGES IN A DIFFERENT 
SPELLING (cf. § 12 e). 


Jer. 32.8: °T17: 90 810 3} 
Jer. 32.9:°97: 99 81 ON 33 
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2 Sam. 15.27: 08109: 0n 4M) 99 4n A 
Ezek. 8.6: o809:0n 7m 5 94n A 


2 Chron. 6.25: 00127): 29 81 dn & 3 
1 Ki. 8.34: onowm:S94mon4n4 


2°Sam. 22.30: yWN: ON 819014 
Ps. 18.30: pws: ON 8935 


f) THE TERM ]’7 


Ps. 78.43: PNbID1: 99 PT) 
Ex. 15.11: 0982: on p13 
Levi 15 19S er pasa 
Ezek. 47.22:99919: on pt a 


The use of the term ]’7 in conjunction with 1M results in a 
doublet; cf. Lev. 13.45: 9195: 07-7 A; this note refers (accord- 
ing to subdivision d) to the second occurrence, namely Ex. 32.25 
where we actually find YB in defective spelling. On this second 
passage the Masora notes: ODN }’1 by 8A. This is obviously a 
combination of bo 8 3 (referring to Lev. 13.45) and 0M P71 3. 
Similarly we shall have to explain as doublets the following 


instances: 


Ezek. 40.4: 72NiN17: 99 pa) || on IM 3 
Jer. 5.22:°ningd: $n pt || on 8a 
Ex, 22:19? Op Tl eat 


On Ezek. 3.17: NUTT) the Masora remarks: by Rion A:. 
This might be considered merely as an amplification of an 
original note: DM 3 4; for now it is self understood that the one 
remaining instance is in plene spelling. However, as the note 


reads, it does not clearly indicate the way how the instance 
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under consideration (Ezek. 3.17) is spelled. Clarity is achieved 
by employing the term ]'7; cf. Ex. 18.20: 7AV7INN: 81 On 3d 
bp ra bp. Compare the note on Ezek. 3.17 with that on Ex. 
18.20, and it becomes at once evident that in Ex. 18.20 we have 
a doublet: 9» 771. 4 &1. A similar case is Lev. 25.45: mpoin: 
by pt || So 8 ON BA; cf. Ezek. 47.22: 19217: On PT 3. We 
have thus demonstrated the separate use of each component 
and their combination into a doublet. Consequently we shall 


regard as doublets Masoretic notes as the following: 


2 Sam. 2.12: miyai: $n po || 99 Im bn In A 

Ex. 38.18: 79ip1: 99 pt || bm IM 99 In A 

Ex. 28.20: onibna: $n pot || on am 9p 4 3 

Ex. 7.12: 009: on pT || 99 IM. on In A 

2 Sam. 7.18: INkwAT: On PT || 99 4M onan A 


1 Sam. 17.24: ONIN: NIT pT || 90 81033 
Isa. 50.1: MID: PT NIM || 90 81 on 3 
2 Sam. 19.42:19239°): PT NIM || O81 9D 14 


Ex. 32.10: 9281: ND Pt || yop 7M. nn an 3 
Lev. 14.51: nuINwA: 99 PT || ON aIp 3 


In a similar way, the Masoretic note on 1 Kor i2.272°3 101: 
bn am ‘9 4N 3 was expanded into a doublet on Gen. 20,412 
‘yy77): ON oyanss || bn 7m 97 77:3. For the separate use of 
the second component cf. similarly Gen. DAAQ: B10 pVOd paar) 
reference to 2 Ki. 8.9. Consequently, 1 Sam. 28.6: O° 1183: 
pn o71s83 JD by || on 77 by 4 3 is a doublet, too; the cross- 
reference is to Isa. 24.15. The apparent anomaly in the note: 
Dn O18 JD by (while D°7I82 is quoted in plene spelling!) 


reflects only carelessness of the scribe or printer; cf. similarly on 
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Deut. 32.47: 7777 72373) the Masoretic note DPOND DIPS a: 
which refers to Deut. 1.32 where the word occurs in defective 
spelling: OPO: ANA TY On || 55) De 


D. JACOB BEN CHAYIM AS EDITOR 


X. THE MASORETIC TEXT IS ECLECTICALLY ESTABLISHED 


Jacob ben Chayim does not follow any manuscript or authority 
in every detail, but uses his own judgment. Though a Spanish 
manuscript served him as a basis for his work, he nevertheless 
deviates from it occasionally; cf. on Gen. 19.13. In Num. 5.27 
he accepts the vocalization of Ben Asher, but in Jer. 25.29 he 
follows Ben Naphtali. Similarly he sometimes exhibits the read- 
ings of the *827YP in his text, and on other occasions those of 
the ’$17%. He thus proceeds according to the eclectic method. 
But we are at a complete loss, when searching for the underly- 
ing principles. 


§ 18. Authorities Quoted for Doubtful Readings 


a) REFERRING TO THE SPELLING-TEXT 


Gen. 19.13: D}p97 nN: OS INXDIP?Y JD] TWN NODDN DDI} 
pipan 

Gen. 25.14: 79771; 2872 Mor :yby JOD) WW NODDN DDI 
NDIT NN] DD AIA. oT bya Dw D1 
HON 

Gen. 27.3: 7P¥: yo IN wm .jom) aaa nndy Sax wpm a 
4p xd. mn ADA AnD pan xd 

Ps. 105.22: Paw: p yaw ind mw Aaa TR AT Nyt Dd 

Deut. 32.6: TIPS: Sm optim nnd oS sand 3 optiod 

snbo stn sans pod tind 1” sand 
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by REFERRING TO THE VOCALIZATION-TEXT 


Gen. 26.35: JOM): wow AMT OWA NODON DDI N¥PI JD 
WT 7D 
Gen. 18.15: WDM}: wo VIM .nnpa opw OTP 7D 
amt xbw p> .popa siqw tox watndD 
wno> aban 
Num. 7.85: 71ypa: wpm spy 37 pa1.9 
Ezek. 18.11: 228: Moe eer yop YNN¥D ODD Nx¥pa 
spow nnp bast :y>y on) .minb 1an> 
ToD pop DIN N27 
Lev. 4.35: 29m NDP: 17379 TpN aAndY .7N’ WIND &¥PI 7D 
on 3) ons TDP AWD st 71DD OWN) 


c) DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BEN ASHER AND BEN NAPHTALI 


WS 
Num. 5.27: D789: 1771p] J. Ws 12? 
Jer. 25.29: SIPIWN: . ja? 
d) *S27YP AND ?NMT 
a) the text exhibits the ’8M]’7/-reading: 


1 Ki. 16.1: nwyar>y: Rwya be oxatyo? .9 
1 Ki. 3.20: 720: pT .ay ad) son ANT? .90 *wanynd 
1 Ki. 3.12: 71979: On -NMITD? 


B) the text exhibits the ’827Y-reading: 


1 Sam. 1.3: 0m2p1: So NMI .on NATYD? 
2 Sam. 6.23: a): 75) snd oN? 
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Jer. 34.2: PIS: PprX eam (cf. § 227: TJD: W1ID" &O) 
Micah 6.5:779:°?7) 7 3nd °D PNAYPTD 
Isa. 3.17: NB: ]7N_ Nn .S 


§ 19. The Masoretic Tradition at Variance 


Cf. Jacob ben Chayim’s statement in his Introduction: NnV1ppay 
/T22 TD18 11.733 7918 AT .77DNT onDD Pa WISTS ow 
OT IY MYT ONAN. 


Ex. 16.13:1200: P5u7 $n 5 :40n3 &ba1 5513 

Ex, 26.5: 99°ap) :]3 §nd13 ADDI NINN ADDA.bp JIN ON PA 
Judg. 10.6:9797 29: 59 3 non 8ba1.bp S 

Judg. 19.17: ain 32:52 on a:vby spn kD 


Isa. 31.4: OJ1DT9): a DD) RB .S 
Jer. 6.19: Oniawnn: by b:x6 5m 
Jer. 29.11: navq97:0n aA:kb.on 
Ex. 4.12: pm qim: 33) 9 :yby jon pram apa .bn1 5 
Gen. 36.7: OP 7999: "7 ON PT 707 .by pa oN as 
2 Sam. 17.14: O?Was (2°): IODT DD MN dy nndar.on 
T2902 °95’D MR) ON 1 271003 
PINT 7D A PNY pR).on 
Josh. 21.11: 79799: 5 bn Sid :pyrt ]Pt 8031 .7’y On 37D D1D 
m235 .an :aba 
Gen. 49.21: JD37: 131.00 4 :y2y apa kor Sy A JOIN 
D507 3193) ON AD pip yna gin 
Gen. 26.22: nian: .Om nant 2:mNn AB Ti NA DNS 1D 
On Amn 
Josh. 8.12: PY2: Mp NID pr nd ID 
2 Sam. 14.21: yyy -nexo Nd1 npta oo ana1.p Mwy 
F780 INN ON °D snd) at 
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Isa. 38.14: DIDD: xb DIDN .DIDD I9p) DDD 3nd HD NXpa 
YXONI TWP §21nNIT MS OY 7OIwW PNSXD 
Weave die glee a 
Ps. 24.4: WD]: PND aby) TDD. AI 8OT NOM .p WD) 
Ty Vapi Man ps1 Pans 


§ 20. Masora and Text-Tradition at Variance 


On Prov. 23.5: 7¥Y the marginal Masora states: NN7 DDI Jy 
mwpt 7p wy AYA. In the Masora finalis referred to we read 
s.V. WY: JPVPNT 7 OW ]"yI hae pls Saat tim elapealles ham) leat 
(we re-arranged here the somewhat confused word-order of the 
statement). In a note on the passage Jer. 22.4 referred to, the 
problem is clearly formulated: J377 25°D) F102 | NDT wy 
“SIT J207 n8 WYN WY OND WN WyA ON 7D .-P?2yD1 
:D)paa .O71) IN& Wn 2105) O15 B21 .Oe1A aN 773 7INN) 
PASS) opr) OIHDA IAS CNPTAI .S1D’O7 wyn wy ON 
D’DIND Ow AWY 7 OMNIS OY 73) xb mb ]2 ON shy Mon) S872 
Op aT Do 507 25 vlAvI}]> ON V2 NITY 208] ON) NTI 
4ppn app on.) 3nd 4 nwy ano Ins b> Sy toni ob daw 
“ano a7 oy snestowy noon mini md > mon Ty) 
ons oY ims mao." na md :p>y aDpn wa NIT INN 
ime) son md Sy 5) IW SII NTA MN wpny seashielats 
“The word WY occurs four times in this spelling, with waw as 
final letter. These passages are: Jer. 4.18; ib. 7.5; ib. 22.4 and 
Ezek. 31.11. In some manuscripts the Masora substitutes 
Ezek. 23.30 for Jer. 22.4 of our list. I, therefore, examined 
manuscripts which are reputed as correct, and found the instance 
Ezek. 23.30 spelled with 7. But now I wonder. Since Ezek. 23.30 
is spelled M¥Y with 7, why is this passage not enumerated 
together with the four other occurrences of MWY in this spelling 
with 7? (According to our Bible, TY with 77 at the end occurs 
eight times!). This argument might be taken as a proof that in 
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Ezek. 23.30 WY should be spelled, with waw. But if so, then all 
those manuscripts which are reputed as correct turn out to be 
incorrect, for in all of them there occurs a Masoretic note on 
each of the four passages (mentioned above) stating: WY occurs 
4 times with ). The same is true of the Masoretic compilations. 
There is even another fact that puzzles me: why is WY in the 
passage Gen. 31.28 enumerated among the four occurrences of 
Mwy with 7? This passage is not only spelled with 1 in the text, 
but also has a Masoretic note saying: this is the only occurrence 
of this form (construct infinitive) with 1! Let the Masora enumer- 
ate this passage together with the other instances of spelling 
WY with waw! I did much hard thinking on this subject. Still 


I do not know how to explain it.” 


§ 21. The Text is Made to Conform with the Masora 


Whenever feasible the reading of the text is selected — or 
revised — in such a manner as to conform to the respective 


Masoretic list: 


Gen. 25.25: (37N: 131.899 ATNIDDA Dd) .bn SaDOF ANS 
n"D pn MN 
Gen. 26.25: Toa: adm ENT Mp MDDA On AD pp na 
wy ww’2 558 qo Apon bya bar cia 
pnd oYxw APD Sp ww Apna or pron 
pawna mr 
Gen. 46.3: TO ASD TT: .DIXD ATID PST DIDI pn 
m0 snow noon bya bar 
TOAXD 


Jer. 21.6: DUNT N81: °D .MyH).07N7 NN ND DoD nxpar.s 
m>7 .n81 OMIN OY AAI ADNA TI) NIA 
snr pad 
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Ezek. 22.18: DIN J2: PRD MYO) .Apra NIT ODD 73772 
Apr yoa mpm Anow x"on pion 


pas DS: ON °D TDNA MII Nd DPT IDI 
=p) 8Oo mn .bo2 onotN by 4 
po Wa syun .ob5da 


Ezek. 39.28: OD 


Ezek. 45.10: 7: :AXPD3) 77 SVNN¥D IDO N¥psa’d wT 4D 
D2 7 ONT ons DY mI3D1 8D Dd .MIyw.7? 
4pm WNIT ayT NPR Sap Mn 


Ps. 88.10: oF b9a: .ny YO :aInD prt WDA MND 
52 mw nym ATT? 


Ps. 144.2: °Ann: 19 aw ATID POy1 AND IBDA°D 9D "> 
smyo gio On .ynnn api .nnn and an 
FDI 11 On 3” ON 9D 1301 8? AIT ADDAwW 
PRIADD DD AIA npja.pap) Man 
ony miors> an.a”" o8 ’D OND 


Prov. 4.15: 7891:°D> ops .1191 pi. Way? ind DD NXpa 
5 02 8b oD Jom? Nd MIDNA bya nyt 
mm. Sp) man waa TP nT AS ON 
onpy m2 xd 


Ex. 14.25: ond): snnb 27 7pDD3 71D 7301 8? °D .Hpa 33 

Josh. 21.35: 9527 1n 7¥2 NN 72187 TN) :OTAa AND ADD w 
Onopm 9a py) .N¥O] 8? OWT Op BON 
o523 S¥0I 8D .nN nD TNDwWD dD ..]YY ADA ON 
a1 SDN IN; 


The only instances I am aware of, in which Jacob ben Chayim 
wittingly deviates from what he considers to be implied by the 
Masora, are the two following passages, in one of which he 


yields to the authority of Kimhi: 
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Gen. 16.12: 18 Sy1: 515° 8d ADD *Dd Sax .orDDT 793 )2 
ap by prs np ppenar nya? 


Ezek, 43.26:17321: WDD ODD N¥pa OIDs .p DD” 
TopA on 4b? Papm Aanw cnexy 
o’ain> onw AS ay m303N5 °D .7D NND10 
mxmw dd a sap man waa 
ADM DD ADAw SDNY PWD p17? 
mp2’. 


§ 22. The Selecting of a Reading in the Absence of Masora 


In all of those numerous cases, in which Jacob ben Chayim 
found himself confronted with the problem of selecting his read- 
ing among the variants offered in the source-manuscripts which 
he consulted, and where no Masoretic note was at hand to guide 
him in his choice, he seems not to have followed any fixed rules 
as to which manuscript deserves greater credence in every 
detail, but decided each case on its own merits, according to 
his judgment. In a note he records the variant reading which he 
rejected: 


Ex.19.4: oqyo>: axes 4p0 73297 w).o Dor apidn 
op AB spa oO) py oor 
px :Nxp) 

Ezek, 29.2: 729: 02” Op oBdA onDpm nyt) 4 7D 

o?ina 75> ind -nNsD 

1 Ki. 20.20: O78 IOP}: OW OP IT ODA OAN DI 

Josh. 24.26: 9p: N29 prt kDar.on > 

1 Sam. 23.4: 09°yp: 99 An ba).on ODD nxpa 

Jer. 22.2: OW: Yow san DA .YOw RD 


Job 15.17: FINN: WIT AND Sos 
Judg. 9.35: 24ND: TN BOA 1D 
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Jer. 9.22: 5(3°): 4010 BDA JD 

Jer. 13.7: 89:79 5D 7D 

Jer. 51.46: Dw (1°): 7010 BDA JD 

Ezek. 46.6: ODOM Pa: 7H 719 H’D3 JD 
Ps. 109.18: ]OWi7): 7219 DOA JD 


In these cases Jacob ben Chayim decided according to the 
evidence of the 7219 DD; but in other instances he rejected 
this evidence: 


Teas 1522 a oa) el BUA 
Jer. 44.8:099:0n5 :Anp 1ppa 

Ezek. 14.23:73:99 :4n 7BDA 

Job 9.8: 0° °NQ2: ay nda ND HOA 


Josh. 19.34: NIMS: 18 2719 RD 
Josh. 9.21: 0772: o> 7129 PNNXD JW? RD 


Josh. 19.15: T9971: wa TON IN RD? 

Isa. 34.16: TWN: TWN RD 

Jer. 6.27: 03977: 022 8B 

Jer. 9.15:19T?: DIYT? RD 

Jer. 14.14:0799: 095 xd 

Jer. 24.1; MID?: WTID’ NO (cf.§ 18d B: WPS : PTS "NM? ) 
Ezek. 23.5: 2391: 249) 8D 

Ezek. 36.4: NiDDwWI: NIDA ND .? 

Isa: 51.5: 79) 11: DIT NO 


Josh. 8.21: 97: YT 3]? IDDA UNS 

Isa. 63.15: 91219: OM ODOM aA 

Ezek. 40.4: WNN827: AND 7 On Dd N¥par.5519 

Gen. 36.7: D819: 70M ODD w 

Isa. 27.4: YBN: POP FNa 7w Bi .9 

1 Sam. 25.22: 7737 TY: TIN :O-IDD w 

Lev. 10.12: 1199s Oxi: TIy98 281 IN¥DI NDAI.wWI TDD J 
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E. CONCLUSIONS 


XI. HOW TO EDIT THE BIBLE 
§ 23. The Problem 


1. The Hebrew Bible is the basic source for our knowledge of 
Hebrew grammar. In this relationship between Bible and 
grammar, the Bible occupies the first place, being of primary 
importance, while the grammar can best be described by the 
Talmudic term of a 77°7 madin (an offspring thereof). Thus, a 
reliable Bible text is an indispensable prerequisite for all gram- 
matical researches; but on the other hand: no grammatical 
theories must be permitted to influence in any way the shaping 
of the Bible text. For else, the grammar based upon such a 
Bible text would merely demonstrate to what extent our own 
preconceived grammatical theories were actually applied in the 
editing of the aforesaid Bible, instead of revealing any genuinely 
Hebrew grammatical laws. 

2. It is lamentable that this fundamental consideration has 
obviously not been the guiding principle of the Bible editions 
hitherto published : 

a) The Bible editions which at present are in common use, 
as those published by S. Baer, C. D. Ginsburg, R. Kittel (first 
and second edition of his Biblia Hebraica) and M. Letteris, are 
based upon Jacob ben Chayim’s first Masoretic Bible. Though 
they claim to be faithful reproductions thereof, they very 
frequently changed the vocalization in its many aspects (cf. 
HPh §7) as well as the accentuation, so as to make their text 
the better conform with what they considered ‘‘correct’’ Hebrew 
grammar, but which we would more adequately term as their 
respective conception of Hebrew grammar. The many differences 
which exist between these editions — all of which claim to be 
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carefully revised according to the Masora — reflect solely the cor- 
responding differences in the grammatical views held by the 
respective editors. Cf. the post-script of the ‘Neu revidirte und 
verbesserte’’ Bible edition, published in 7"]9NM SI) under the 
auspices of the Jewish Orthodox Bible Institute in Germany, 
which reads: DTP DIST IHD CNS WR S197 7D by mph 
wor PiTpt vWD ya? It goes without saying 
that our scientific Hebrew grammars, being based upon one or 
the other of these Bible editions, are basically valueless. 

b) Jacob ben Chayim’s Bible is, according to his own state- 
ment in his Introduction, a revision of the then extant Bible texts: 
po >a5.n0 Or] .Ona onan WDA _DA NAW ANNI 
...nDd DY PR WR MD OF] PR Ty .owaw) m>on3 
nip|paar ..j1D1..9.9, OPN, 2.77. 2D OYNIWI) 
22 TIS. 133 DIS A AID OND Ppa waba INNS DY 
spp pwd dy ob awp maw mpipnar... ow myt onsal 
GoDDa aaialDOilial lal lana SSI: 7 row TIDNND THs 
MPD WP Mow nidipp3a) .1Wwp mit sb) AS ]DIkI nans 
Dd pla dethy es taba hE.) Wigh Wicgsode Vishal del ale -geuyhah* pael Sf alepinedins 
st Sy onsgay maw mpd yay owm...nyt mivaiy>. In 
establishing his text, Jacob ben Chayim proceeded according to 
what might be called the eclectic method — provided we con- 
sent to call his procedure a method. Thus, some times he follows 
Ben Naftali, but on some other occasions he gives Ben Asher 
the preference; on two occasions he refers to Spanish codices as 
omby }}3DD] 13k, but elsewhere he frequently adopts the read- 
ing found in 0°95)D7 313 as against that of DDD N¥ph3. 
Jacob ben Chayim thus used his own judgment in chosing one 
and discarding another reading. 

c) Amongst the many authorities, which Jacob ben Chayim 
quotes by name in order either to accept or to reject their 


readings, Ben Asher and Ben Naftali rank very high as Masoretic 
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scholars. But even their work as editors of the Bible was of the 
same type as has just been characterized for the later genera- 
tions, namely: basing their editions on preconceived grammatical 
theories. At least for Ben Asher’s work we have explicit evidence 
for this rdle of his, in a colophon to ms. Adler 1701 of our 
Seminary Library, which reads: yIv7’7 DON yipn by pale 
DIP TWAS | 2 [Ane oe TD boy> Ninw.o7¥D3 
nian o°3]¥ ws 7.2. In other words: The fame of the 
well-known Egyptian codex (0°7¥D2 Y17°7 15D7) rests on the 
fact that Ben Asher spent many years of his life (N12 O71”) 
in correcting it (Ji?I7W) and revising every detail (D1P7)). By 
this procedure, an otherwise common Bible ms. became an 
authoritative Model Code. But in order to correct and carefully 
revise the ms., Ben Asher must have worked out beforehand 
his own grammatical laws as to what is correct in Hebrew, and 
what is not. These laws he then painstakingly applied to the 
ms., which thus became a Model Codex, since Ben Asher’s 
reputation as a grammarian imbued it with authority. But the 
relationship between Bible and grammar was thus reversed: for 
the Bible of Ben Asher was an offspring of his grammar! 

3. Thus, Bible editors till now made the fundamental error 
to approach their task as grammarians, anxious to eliminate 
and correct what in their eyes plainly were “‘errors.’’ By this 
procedure they achieved that grammatical studies finally be- 
came hopelessly entangled in inner contradictions, resulting 
from the attempts to put on a common denominator different 
Hebrew forms, which in reality represent the remnants of the 
many hands which had been at work editing the Bible through- 
out the generations. These problems will be dealt with in detail 
in my forthcoming Hebrew Grammar. 

4. In order to free ourselves from these many layers of 
editorial débris, we have to search for such Bible texts, the 
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readings of which do not exhibit systematic revisions of this 
kind. We emphasize: ‘‘systematic’”’ revisions; because it would 
be too much to hope to find texts which entirely escaped such 
editorial changes. But inconsistency in their application will 
permit us to arrive at general conclusions as to the character- 
istics of their genuine Vorlage. We, therefore, turn to incunabula 
and old Bible manuscripts, which up to now have been entirely 
disregarded by grammarians and Bible editors alike, since the 


text they present was considered utterly incorrect. 


§ 24. The Basic Bible Text 


As specimina for our new approach we first publish, both in 
facsimile reproduction and in transcription, two pages from the 
famous Codex Reuchlinianus (written in 1105) in Karlsruhe, and 
one page from a very rare Spanish incunabulum of our Seminary 
Library. The facsimiles from the Codex Reuchlinianus are 
taken from Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. | (1887), 
and William Wright, Facsimiles of Manuscripts and I nscriptions, 
vol. II (1883), respectively. 

The transcription aims at faithfully reproducing all the 
details of the vocalization. However, a few external changes in 
the position of certain vowel-signs in the Codex Reuchlinianus 
had to be introduced in order to simplify their reproduction in 
print.. Thus, we indicate kamez here by-r, while the Ms. has -; 
} in final position is vocalized 3 in the Ms., but here ]; instead of 
fl and TH of the Ms. we print I and ae respectively; the dagesh in 
S and “we put above these letters: 8% and 1, instead of & and 
3), as the Ms. presents. 
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Codex Reuchlinianus 


(Landesbibliothek, Karlsruhe) 
fol. 83b 
1 Sam. 30.27—31.9 


STAID WY2) 3a ATS WS?) Fyh32 WY? : 
SVONOYA WHY?) MSw2 WY?) WIyd Wy) : 
Wa WS?) PNET TPT WA WHI) 9972 TWN): 


pT 
Joya Wx?) ey 72 qwysd Atha wy) 
SI oy J2on7 Ws Mipod 455: pana wwsdy 


T — 5 


eI) 8 


JD ONT wis 1h PSs ond) onder: 


yaa 7a O99 Sen onde 


hy ONGI5 1D Ta Ay) ey Ay onwSd pain : 


PNW 3a yw. AY) STPSy Ay AA 


OvS OTT MRK Few Sy Adnqdeq Ja5m: 


O79 Ake Sn AwpA 


1B 72 TPT AAI 28 722 KBP Dake ray : 


nay 89) °3059"AM Hp AbyT odayT 185? 
3) S707 Ay Dew npn Ike xP op yb5S NBs 
Poy 


[90] 
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<i 
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i29n Sy samo; Sb Dixy AD cd yb5 Nb SM 
ry nD") 


ova pei 72 DO} P99 NP) Pia AG dw Srey Ad» : 


IT NT 


732 WN) Pdy7 Tava Ty Sw wk INT: 


13yN) PHD ANY 9h 1D] ANT. wis 1} -D TIT 
772.130") oS WS wrk) OWT Ay 


NSD) 09207 Hy YS ONdSS wy AIQe0 TH: 


:yaday 7a 095i pia AG IB Ay Dany Ay 


psa ange pS> Ay 12057 WSO Ay wd": 


:OY7 Ny) oPaxY fra Ww39 2a onws 


fol. 382b 
Mal. 3.19-24: 


by 55) of, S2 Wm mand WWD 83 OT AOD: 


MRIX TT IS kIT OT os BT?) Bp AYO 
Aly) By on? iy: NP 7S 

Waa SBI APTS wee ob sp 032 ANH 
:PaT2 'Piv> ON OARY) 

ova 03°2}7 Mb? ANN WY PFD OVD  oMby) 
STND¥ TT VS TMBY “IY WS 


383 3 


-o 


20 


4 
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b> Sy aqna 1k Pps WW TAY AW NA M3 2:22. 
baw OPT IN WwW 

mp oF 82355 sai Abs Ay 054 19w 1558 Aa +23 
stim Syy7 

nas 7p 05s Sy oia 59) oa Fy WSs 3p wm :24 
POT PANT Ny y2T 

05> mow °Siss Ant :23 


Pentateuch with Targum 


Spanish Incunabulum (Library, Jewish Theological Seminary, 


shelf mark 72050) 


Deut. 29.2-19 


(OT 27 

muy) AINT? ory) nya? 22 O24 mrp ny Nd) :3 
IT oT WY yaw? 

p> ndpy 193 ND IDT3 TW OrYaIN OAY TIN 34 
‘Jay 292 N23 NX? APN OP2VD 

2 YTD 1Y92 ONY NF 72) 72) ONIN NP on? :6 


OD TON MP IN 
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Sop ny) pawn 729 Trp 81 NT OpAT 78s NAN 
O30 722 UNNI? YP 


sxody by crm m2m? mn OXTN ny npn: 


wy] VAY 


Woo On’ OMwY) ONT N37 IAT AS ONIN : 


spwyn mws 52 nx i?Dwn 


op we opaby mr 1? 0929 of Ox) OnE : 


Sate wry 79 OD Ibw) ODP! OP OAY 


Ty P¥Yy awhD PI. IPI WY FW) O7y} 0720 : 


PDD ANY 
prby min wwe aan pay MT 732 7732 
=) rat) a 


otbxd ab pani oy i> opm an orpT 19? : 


paqay? WAN? ya? WS?) 727397 WN? 
Spurs prs? 

“MX ANI AThY NID 7538 oDTa4 Opn Nr 
SANT TNT 


ody mp 1D? oT TOY wey TD iw? WsTNy °D : 


FOP OY TD UPN AWS ON) 


ny) DISD PIN] NI WEAN ONYT oANTD : 


PON 3Y Wes ONT ITP WAY WS 


385 


:6 


14 


Is 
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2g 702 14s) py opbbynyy opsipy ny won :16 
DIDY WY 

ina> 7wy BIW IN TDW IS TWN IN EN ODD WPD 217 
‘aoyeny Tayd A2S9 arabs mp ove oT mw 
mmyd) ws TB wow O23 w 7D OFT ONT 

13373 F7aNT) ANH 7287 IAT ny iyeva my :18 
wo? Fas ca> Awa cp °> mm oi>w rox? 
STNOSTNS TIT NID 

Ugitcts otek ee ean A m7 19 nop ma maNNd s19 
Tima. . £ T7959 jaT¥2) NTT ws 
SAW Ann ions 


§ 25. The Significance of these Specimens 


a) In order to fully appreciate the importance of these texts 
for Hebrew grammar, it is essential that we free ourselves from 
the established grammatical views as expressed in the current 
works on this subject. For it is not our aim to compare the 
vocalization of any given word in these texts with that of the 
so-called Masoretic text and note deviations. Such an approach 
would imply our silent admission of the validity of the Masoretic 
grammatical laws even for our texts, though they may not 
have been punctiliously enough observed here. We on the other 
hand decline to commit ourselves a priori neither to admitting, 
nor to denying it. Solely the way how the vowel-signs are applied 
in the texts themselves, shall decide this problem (cf. HPh § 9). 
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b) dagesh and raphe 


1. The Codex Reuchlinianus applies dagesh indiscriminately to 
almost all the letters of the alphabet (the sole exceptions being 
nm and ¥), regardless of the position of the letter (whether at the 
beginning, in the middle or at the end of a word) and of the 
nature of the preceding vowel-sign (whether , or _; . or ,; 

or ). Those letters of a word, which for no apparent reason 
at all have no dagesh, get a raphe instead. But neither a) dagesh 
nor ) raphe follow any rules; they are irregularly put: 


a) 1 Sam 30.31: 837 1 Sam 31.7: B38 (1°) 
31.5: 817 yi : WIN (2°) 
B)-iSamrsis2iTon 1 Sam. 31.7: 385°) 
6:97) 8:82") 
1 Sam. 31.8: 48) Mal. 3.19: Pe) 
9: m8 22:59 


The complete disregard of the Masoretic laws concerning dagesh 
and raphe is further evidenced by the fact that these signs are 


used here y) interchangeably or even 6) combined: 


vy) 1 Sam. 31.4: xvid 1 Sam. 31.6: Ay >wr 

is > NWI 8: nop 
Cfalso 1 Sam. 30.27: 738) with verse 28: 70851. 
8) 1 Sam. 31.6: 8B Mal. 3.23: 8°237 


2. The Spanish incunabulum has only very, very rarely a 
dagesh or raphe. But the inconsistency of their application be- 
comes clear, when we consider the following cases: 


a) Gen. 41.5: 0930 Gen. 41.4: n¥°7371 
6: aba 20: n¥an 
Gen. 41.4: nin57 
20: NINA (2°) 
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Deut. 30.2: PTs 
1: TON 


Deut. 29.13: MNT (1°) 
si : PNT (2°) 


c) the vowel @ is indicated by the indiscriminate use of , 


anda 


1. in the Codex Reuchlinianus: 


1éSamn31332.0) ba 
“ oT 


31.1: ya537 
8: yabaq 


1 Sam. 


1 Sam. 
Mal. 


31.1: SN 
3.22: 5x 


1 Sam. 30.31: PBIN} 
«“~ 31.6> 7838 


{-Sameo hose) 
6:0) 


Mal. 3.23: 338 
- ook 


“Fe 


2. in the Spanish incunabulum: 


Gen. 41.5: yaw 


6: YAW 
Gen. 41.18: Wa 
19: wa 
Gen. 41.21: 7127p (1°) 
‘ rap Gaye cs) 
Gen. 41.31: Yav7 
34: YAW 
Deut. 29.11.0177 
120 
Deut. 29.22: 


SOS (ata: 


Gen. 41.14: 7915 
16: 7975 


Gen. 41.4: NINDT 
20: Nin_F (1°) 


Gen. 41.17: °99ma3 
22: D>n3 


22 
b3 


Deut. 30.3: pity (1°) 
at : pads (2°) 

m7 

m7 


Gen. 41.35: 
Ske 
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d) similarly _ and , are interchangeably used: 
1. in the Codex Reuchhinianus: 


1 Sam. 31.4: 195 (1°) Mal. 3.19: 788 
HOC, SUB BQ?) 22: 70S 


2. in the Spanish incunabulum: 


Gen. 41.26: 7179 Ley: 11.4311, 
Ziewles Sad 

Deut. 29.26: 117 

203 Tie 


e) The material at our disposal, especially from the so 
highly important Codex Reuchlinianus, is very limited; the two 
pages which form the basis for our discussion are all we possess. 
There are abundant indications that an examination of the 
entire ms. would reveal startling results; cf. e. g. 1) the absence 
of pata furtivum as evidenced by forms like YONONA, yaSaa, 
yiw25n, n2w (bis); 2) the vocalization of waw in final posi- 
tion with shewa, as f.i.: p55, Ya, 7, PwIN; 3) the fact that 
holem is affixed to the consonant to which it belongs, and not 
to the following mater lectionis waw, thus resulting in a two- 
ways vocalization of the word: first by the mater lectionis waw 
(cf. HPT § 40), and subsequently by holem, e.g. mpipo; 
071977, 07°77, ABD. But these details will have to wait for their 
clarification until normal peace conditions return, and the 
contents of European libraries will again be made accessible to 


Americans. 


§ 26. Towards a New Bible Edition 


The results at which we arrived in the foregoing paragraph, in- 
complete though they are due to the scarcity of material, are of 
the utmost importance for the New Edition of the Hebrew 
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Bible, which we plan to publish. No matter whether we adopt 
the procedure of the Codex Reuchlinianus and use dagesh indis- 
criminately throughout, or whether we follow the lead of the 
Spanish incunabulum and put the dagesh into the discard 
altogether, the final outcome remains the same: the dagesh has 
outlived its existence! It ceases to be a dagesh, i. e. a crux gram- 
maticarum (cf. HPh §§ 11-35), and is reduced to its original 
insignificance of a mere dot, inserted at random in curved letters 
for the sole purpose of their beautification. 

Since , and, ., are promiscuously used, and there is not the 
slightest semblance of evidence that they were meant to in- 
dicate two distinct vowels, there could be no objection from the 
scholarly point of view to simplify matters by substituting one 
single vowel-sign for both of them. The same procedure is here- 
with advocated with regard to , and ., which are used inter- 
changeably, too. 

I emphasize: these are merely temporary and incomplete 
results; and a thorough examination of the hitherto neglected 
‘Gncorrect’”? manuscripts in the old European libraries will no 
doubt round up and bring to a conclusion this tendency towards 
simplification, which is based solely on a careful study and an 
unbiased interpretation of old texts, the soundest bases a_philo- 
logian can think of. In conclusion I wish to state that the results 
outlined here fully substantiate the ‘‘General Conclusions”’ 
(HPh, chapter C), which were formulated after an examination 
of the laws of Masoretic Hebrew Phonology, and at a time, 
when the basic texts of this investigation here still were terra 
incognita to me. 
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AKIBA, “RESCUER OF THE TORAH” 


ALEXANDER GUTTMANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


UR present study will pivot upon a passage in Sifre to 
Deut. 48.' This passage relates that one of the three per- 
sonages who, at various periods, snatched the Torah from ob- 
livion was Akiba, the other two having been Shaphan and Ezra. 
Tradition credits Shaphan with exerting a marked influence 
upon King Josiah at the time the Torah was restored by Josiah 
to its pristine status of law book, while the merits of Ezra are so 
well known as to need no explication. 

Assuredly there must be some warrant underlying a remark 
so momentous. For the encomium bestowed upon Shaphan, the 
basis is a tradition which interprets II Ki. 22 to Shaphan’s 
honor in the way just mentioned. But such interpretations carry 
little historical significance. The praise accorded Ezra, on the 
other hand, is justified by facts and rests upon a solid founda- 
tion, that is to say, upon reliable accounts both in the Bible and 
in subsequent lore. Nonetheless, it is with regard to Akiba that 
the author of the passage in Sifre must have possessed the 
amplest information, he and Akiba having almost been contem- 
poraries. Of course, a precise knowledge of events and a correct 
appraisal of those same events need not necessarily go hand in 
hand, and we shall keep this fact in mind as we ferret out the 
grounds for the reference to Akiba in the passage just cited. In 
what sense then, we ask, did Akiba save the Torah from oblivion? 

Foremost among the considerations which might occur to 
one would be Akiba’s activity as a teacher immediately after 
the insurrection of Bar Kokba, despite the Roman interdict. Yet 
Akiba was not the only teacher to bid Rome defiance. Judah b. 


1 Ed. Finkelstein, p. 112: napy °37 Inywa NAVY Inywa ]DW Ty NP 17S 7D 
... ONINwA AN ANT NF Inywa 
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Baba and many others also defied Rome.? We must therefore 
seek further for our explanation. 

Happily our context, here as elsewhere, points the direction. 
And what does that context indicate? 

In the same chapter of Sifre to Deut., a few lines further 
down, oblivion is construed to mean: confusion, chaos in matters 
of practice. Significant also is the warning, in the same chapter,‘ 
against studying only one section of the Torah and neglecting 
the others. 

Thus, possessing at least a hint as to the direction we have 
to take, we must ask: What did Akiba do to save the Torah 
from oblivion?> What, to the benefit of Jewish tradition, were 
his outstanding achievements? 

We consider the following criteria as indispensable to a cor- 
rect reply: 

1. The result must be something of basic importance, excluding 
mere details no matter how excellent. 

2. The result must be something that distinguishes Akiba from 
all others of his period.° 


2 Sanh. 14a, Aboda Zara 17b-18a etc. 

3 Ed. Finkelstein, p. 113: Atny ANNA 713 O8 ADIN "NY JA pyow "4... 
"NID WN IDIN NSD WN NSN II DD MIWN NF °D ON) 12D NFM) Sew nonwns 

<1)73: 137 NX? 891 TV NSD WN NOVO IND WN WND 

iin stein era laennlo stele ap iste b wealevird Sahel relia i eahl=\daimboiatard salah tals} 25 5 

NTI) MI9A wATD TNF 
s‘‘Torah’’ is to be taken in its broadest sense, including oral tradition 
mp Syaw mn. 

6 Similar praise was uttered occasionally for other outstanding per- 
sonalities of other periods because of exceptional accomplishments in the 
field of study. Cf. f. i. Suk. 20a where, besides Ezra, Hille! I and Rabbi Hiyya 
and his sons are praised as rescuers of the Torah: 125 n353 12.77 wp9 w7 ONT 
m9y ANDNw) AIIM AION $339 NWY FY SR wD AN ANDNwwsd ASnnav ya) SYN 

S70) P3317 87M 39 19Y ANDNwn AIIM AID) °9aan 397 

In the case of R. Hiyya the statement has a personal note, for it was 
inspired by R. Simeon b. Lakish’s high regard for R. Hiyya (cf. Yer. Kil. 9.4) 
and was probably uttered by Resh Lakish only a short time after R. Hiyya’s 
death (cf. Kid. 31b). 

Cf. further the report (B. B. 21a) concerning the High Priest, Joshua b. 
Gamla, who is praised because he introduced, all over the country, com- 
pulsory attendance at school for every boy of six or seven. 728 ANT 39 7DN7 
MINNAY FRWD TAIN NINY) NIT NIDSNY OW NFDI JI yw) 219 WNT MIN NDT OID aI 
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The method we shall follow shall be to let sources which have 
actual bearing on our subject decide the issue. No forced inter- 
pretation shall be attempted, and the rules of grammar and of 
context shall not be ignored. 

The sources which seem to hold essential importance for our 
problem are the following: 


I 


Abot d. R. Nathan 18, 17 jnaw And ww ATA 9 APA TDI 
j2 pny [9 Bw) Wary JAN" Sey RIpy (7 Sw PIpIWw a4 Sw ODN Fw 
TVD OMS FW FIN IAN 7117 NIP PPIAW 737 29H9T -OVY "7 Sw} 
MIT PW IPA FD At SY AT PRa PwpPwWPND 7715 [7 INN OTN Bow 
M297 WIT Mwd) RIO 19 NAD OF TW BNI VOSS DIDI N’nw Aywa 

2101 TDA NID RSV 77 VIDIO YW VD .MITIM 

Sow SyipF TWIT RIPy 729 7S .OV9A AMI 19 NIP NIpy [79 
M3 ID PODID 72 ID O NYY XD 7D M3 ON N¥D PIN? NX INDI 
JOXY NDI DYN WDD INPAD OIDIwW IVD 7A MID OWIY AI MID PAD 
JOSY DA OWTY JOSY °IDA PPD OXY DI PPOdDid) joOXy °1p2 onyw 
MYIY MyAY ANNA 4D AwYy) RIpy ‘7 TwY 7D 

Sw 9DINF ADIT NT ID) O99 Sw ADI 19 SIP Mary JAN" 
w? yor SD oy w Dw Ow 19 ION) PTT 7D INI) 727799 DIDN INbIp 
m’'nw yora Mary Ja 8" MTD AY 957 PRS) TOY w PODADN .7DY 
MD972 19 AON WITA 19 TWIN TWA 19 TWIN SAPO RW .VOXN DIDI 
JTD73) DW 89D NIT VIDID NYY VD .19 WON NITINA 19 TWIN 
Git. 67a contains a parallel passage: 9v ]NAwW 739 ATT 13 DN 
Jehi Pale SRA NG O49) 6 aeettetielain| 


Abot d. R. Nathan 18, 1 describes the methods of three 
authorities. R. Tarphon taught everything in one lecture — 
Bible, Mishna, Midrash, Halakot, and Aggadot — whenever a 


DN709) OMNIS ONTWDS) WITT OND TIN 399 WAND 3817 PRY D771 17090 38 1% wry rp 
1) JP TY) TAIN NSN PSD 9D WITT OND OFWITA DIpwn 79D Paw ww pn onK 
49D 993 PIWID VW IPPNTA 191 AAI WTA NF AN 17 PRY 1709) 17YD WT IN 19 wry 
yw? NOY TY XM 12 wYyAD PSY DYID 137 Ww 1 1"7 JAD 1" 73D JN 70751 775) 
JMS PDI) WY) Wy $ID) AID) APT FI2 NIPIWN 79D PIwI VY 1p) NDI 13 
YAY ]35 ww jad 
7 Ed. Schechter, p. 66 f. Note 7) reads: miy’aup my7ave NNPS *"D MIAN DIPF7A2. 
Rashi on Git. 67a s. v. 0193 1418 gives a distinctly different version, but the 
effect is the same as in the version above. 
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student came to him requesting instruction. With reference to 
R. Elazar b. Azariah, the notice states that, whenever a student 
called, the student would ask about Bible, Midrash, Mishna, 
Halaka, and Haggada, and would receive all the answers in one 
sitting. Akiba was otherwise. Akiba would gather all that he 
could find, would then classify the materials, and arrange them 
in proper order, that is, each in its separate compartment. 
Akiba’s work therefore is characterized as ’Ozar Balus, ‘‘a 
packed warehouse,’ the goods of which are well arranged, in 
contrast to the ‘‘heap of stones or nuts”’ and the ‘“‘spice-peddler’s 
basket”’ that respectively characterize the efforts of R. Tarphon 
and R. Elazar b. Azariah.* It was Akiba’s special merit, accord- 
ing to this source, that he separated the fruits of Jewish learning 
and arranged them according to their species. He did not, like 
the other sages, mix the different kinds. The phrase $5 7wy) 
myavo myavyoe 77NN7 can not in our context, mean anything ex- 
cept: He arranged the entire Torah (i. e. traditional materials) 
in separate divisions according to its several species. 


II 


Yer. Shek. V. beginning (48c) reads: p$nx 139 and mv '7 7X 
MUM MI97 wITD ppnAw y"7 Ar 39w pm oMISy ON) OAD 13 
(370 =)pnn). 

The Palestinian Amora, Rabbi Jonah, finds in Akiba the 
fulfilment of Is. 53.12, Akiba having ‘arranged Midrash, 
Halakot, and Haggadot.”’ 


Ill 


Mekilta de R. Ishmael, Mishpatim I relates: 718 N2py 727 
JOT 98 DION) SRW? 2D 9X IIT WIS NITW ODS ON] TS OODWOT ASN) 


§ The versions vary and read 0192 or 0192. We are inclined to accept the 
reading 0172 =BAlw, BAvow = “completely filled warehouse.”’ (See Kohut, Aruk, 
s. v.) The emphasis lies on the warehouse, because its goods are well arranged, 
in contrast with the heap of stones and the peddler’s basket (see Rashi ibid.). 

9 See Rashi ibid. 

7 Ed. Horovitz-Rabin, p. 246. 
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M1991 AIF TSN NTWDFw TY YIN wWFw Mw 72 NNN OVD NOR °F PR 
pny 9)D° joa AN w 719 TW99N WpPNw NF PTF 91D? , SR Ww 22 NR 
Py nsw onap% ODA , NN DVawWOT TFN TIF TIN vpPyTVY NP 
YT9 POSIT ANS WNW 771yD 
These are the words of Akiba himself. He expressly requires 
the intensive study of the material, as well as understanding 
and proper arrangement — like a table that has been set — for 
the benefit of the disciples.™ 


IV 


Tos. Zab. I, 5 reads? : 7O8 O°TD9NF MDI7 ITDD NApy "I MMW 
Sei... ow 7 VIpS WON... TON NID? IAN By OYH yoww 1D 9D 
pyow ‘7 -NaID Any nvns xvpy ‘7 Tim ...1. What are the im- 
plications of this report? 

1. Akiba arranged Halakot. It were well to notice that this 
passage does not emphasize the role of Akiba in the redaction 
of the Mishna. m397 7700 TWD simply means, ‘‘on the occasion 
when he arranged Halakot,’’ and does not contrast this with 
Akiba’s activities in connection with other domains of tradition. 

2. Akiba made inquiries and asked for proofs, and accepted 
the versions of R. Simeon who supplied the proofs. 

3. The context proves that what was being sought was the 
correct version of a controversy. On that occasion Akiba was 
eager to establish the right version; thus, Tw nv? Sarpy “7IN 
yow '°7375 indicates that Akiba abandoned the version he had 
previously accepted in favor of the correct version. 

Another possibility open for our consideration is that 77 
3100 may mean here merely ‘‘as he lectured in proper order 
(systematically),” just as the phrase 8N7I8 1D is understood to 
mean “he recited Aggadot in proper order.’ 


1 Mekilta de Rabbi Simeon, ed. Hoffmann, p. 117, has a different version, 
but is in effect identical with our version. 

72 Ed. Zuckermandel, p. 676. 

3 See references and literature in Strack, Einleitung in Talmud und 
Midras, p. 197. 
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V 


Sanh. 86a informs us: OND ND ‘7 "IND OND yINY ‘7 TORT 
SDON WII yyw “ °95DD OND TTT ‘7 SDD OND WAM ‘7 NN|oIN 
NDpy WT 

It is at once obvious that this passage may be of significance 
for our problem. Thus, it is necessary to try to discover its real 
meaning. There is no.other Talmudic sentence dealing with 
literary phenomena that has been discussed so often and ex- 
plained in so many contradictory ways. What is the reason for 
this? Wherein lies the difficulty? There are no linguistic obstacles, 
necessitating correction; the sentence is grammatically simple 
and apparently uncorrupt. 

All of the trouble lurks in the contents. 

1. In the first place, Rabbi Johanan’s opinion in Yer. Yeb. 
TV. 11 72497 nywy ond mwwy npr 3D seems to contradict his view 
in Sanh. 86a, xo '7 "3nd onD while it apparently agrees with 
Resh Lakish’s opinion in Yer. Yebamot, "77 nyiwd ond 32. 

2. The second difficulty is that R. Johanan’s opinion in 
Sanhedrin contradicts obvious facts. What are these facts? 

R. Johanan, although he had many opportunities (since he 
participated in numerous Sugyot in which the author of an 
anonymous view is sought), never uses this rule given in San- 
hedrin to establish the authorship of an anonymous Mishna, no 
matter whether that authorship is disputed or undisputed. He 
states, for example, in Yeb. 27b with regard to an anonymous 
Mishna: ]82Y JND YIP CYS NYMR. 

3. A further difficulty is that xo '7 "3nd. oOnD contradicts 
other principles of R. Johanan. In ‘Erub. 46b he gives the follow- 
ing rules for making decisions: — ANT ‘ID 799 ATT HN PRD 9 
‘DY "9D 7997 "DY ‘N "9. The effect of these rules is that R. 
Johanan rejects R. Meir’s views in most controversies, for R. 
Judah is the chief opponent of R. Meir, while R. Jose also 
engaged in numerous controversies with R. Meir. 

It would be more than strange if the same R. Johanan would 
both credit R. Meir with the authorship of the anonymous 
Mishna (which may not mean of course more than recognizing 
a fact) and. in addition, favor him by giving a normative 
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character to such a Mishna through his principle: anbd> 7397 
miwy.74 

We undertook a comparison of the Mishna with the Tosefta 
which gave full evidence regarding the invalidity of the opinion 
No ‘7 pond ond. We saw that the anonymous views of our 
Mishna more frequently represent the views of R. Judah and 
others than those of R. Meir.'® The numerous Talmudic Baraitot 
confirm this fact, as is so often evident in the Gemara. 

The obvious great importance of our passage for Tannaitic 
literature inspired many students of the Talmud to seek its 
real meaning. It is not our intention to review all the explana- 
tions from Sherira down to our own time. Rather shall we try 
to find the proper solution with a minimum of polemics. The 
following premises are, in our opinion, basic for establishing a 
conclusion possessing some probability: 

1. The sentence in Sanh. 86a is a unit. Thus each part must 
be understood in the same way and always in connection with 
the concluding clause, i. e., y"77 829N O"7 32ND OND must be 
understood in the same way as 9"77 82°98 WOM ‘7 SNDDIN OND 
etc. Explanations that are suitable for one link of the chain only 
but are not applicable to the others must be rejected. 

2. Translation as well as interpretation must not violate the 
text. Explanations based upon meanings read into the text can- 
not be accepted. 


4 See references in Shab. 46a. The authenticity of this statement is not 
refuted by the fact that R. Johanan sometimes made exceptions. There is no 
Amora who questions R. Johanan’s authorship of this view. Rashi, comment- 
ing on Hul. 43a s. v. 1772 ’R710R, explains how R. Isaac holds the opinion that 
R. Johanan did not give his rule explicitly but stated in each case specifically 
that the Halaka was according to such and such a Mishna, if he agreed with 
it. We emphasize that this is Rashi’s view. We have to consider the fact that 
the opposing passages are both anonymous. As a consequence, the principle 
was effective with regard to the one view. More could not have been done. 
But even if the situation were as in Men. 52b, it would not mean more than 
one of the exceptions, under which R. Johanan had some reason to suspend 
the application of his principle. 

5 A. Guttmann, Das rediktionelle und sachliche Verhdltnis zwischen 
Vikna und Tosephta, p. 35-S7. 
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3. The various contexts in which our sentence occurs must 
not be neglected. 

4. The true meaning of the sentence must be in line with 
established facts, must at least not be contradicted by them. 

Our first step in searching for the true meaning will be to 
compare the different versions of our sentence and to investigate 
their significance. Where necessary, we must try to establish 
the original reading if such be possible. 

The versions of the printed Talmud editions we possess are 
all in accord with one another. The Munich Manuscript also has 
the same wording, namely, the text quoted above (p. 400). 

But there are yet other versions. 

Rashi, Bek. 30a reads: BND PpInIa 77 1382 prtmMpA PINT 
YT 8298 1T7ID1 JN] “TSN OND »"9 "IND. It is obvious that this 
is a shortened version. Rashi quotes only one part of the sen- 
ence, since there is no need for all of it; just as in Meg. 2a he 
quotes only M77 'T SDD OND WAM] 'T SNDODIN ond "4 "73ND OND 
RI’py (IT 8298 177191. That Rashi knew the clause ‘7 "5D onpD 
yyow is evident, since he comments on it in Sanh. 86a. Here as 
elsewhere, he merely did not care to repeat all of the unnecessary 
items. 

We wish to emphasize that Rashi could not have added the 
words }n] ‘7 sn”72 ond as an arbitrary conjecture, since there 
was no need for them in this context. 

Meirt, Introduction to Pirke Abot* reads: ano p"3 "32n9 onD 
5HD OND WNT 739 NID OND 7AM) PAN NN|DIN ono (tabla tals yaad) 

YT 8298 17919) pypw Aq 

Estort Farhi, 17D) n>" reads NN "7 NFPA AND in place of 
Man] “7 SNDoDin ono. 

Samuel b. Meir in B. B. 124b relates: onD PND '3 IND OND 
SND5DIN OND ody ‘9 OAIY ATID onD pynw ‘7 05D OND ATT '7 NIWDp 

-SI’PY 'TT NI?9S8 19191 Man '7 

This version with ‘py ‘7 DAY AID OND occurs frequently. It 
was certainly known already to Rashi, as indicated in Nid. 46b 
S. V. TNO °9 "IND OND D7 °D ADAD NANI pals) Mea oY TID NIN yD 


© Ed. Gottlieb, p. 15a. 
7 Ed. Luncz, p. 50b. 
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and was the accepted version of a number of other authorities 
up to Seder Hadorot.% 

What is the effect of these different versions’? on the solution 
of the problem? Apparently none! These versions do not seem 
to eliminate any of the difficulties mentioned above, nor do they 
seem to differ essentially. Therefore, we shall not, at this point, 
attempt to establish a ‘‘correct’’ or ‘‘critical’’ text in order to 
continue with our investigation. 

Our next step will’ rather be to investigate the contexts in 
which our sentence occurs. How does the Talmud itself under- 
stand our sentence? When does the Talmud quote it? 

The Talmud uses our sentence as follows: 


i! 


Sanh. 86a. A Tanna recites a Baraita (85b, bottom, a 
passage from Sifre Deut.) before Rab Sheshet. Rab Sheshet 
asks the Tanna to emend that anonymous Baraita because, 
according to his knowledge, R. Simeon holds the opposite view. 
An anonymous section in the Talmud now follows. Some un- 
named Amora considers the possibility of eliminating the con- 
tradiction by ascribing the opposing Baraitot to different author- 
ities. But this attempt is nullified by the quoting of our passage 
which states that the anonymous passage from Sifre represents 
the view of R. Simeon. This concludes the Talmudic section. 
What does this passage prove? Rab Sheshet himself did not cor- 
rect the Tanna on the basis of the rule pynw ‘1 71_D and but on 
the basis of something that Rab Sheshet possessed in the way of 
tradition. 


%8 See Heilprin, Seder Hadorot, II, under ‘‘Akiba.’”’ List of references s. 
Ratner, Seder Olam, Introduction, p. 9. 

99 The version 3xyow? ‘7 NIDO onD (oldest source: Samson of Chinon in 
Sefer Keritut, 5, 2) may be disregarded. See Israel Lewy, Ueber einige Frag- 
mente aus der Mischna des Abba Saul, p. 11, and Seder Olam under ‘‘R. Simeon,” 
ed. Warsaw, 1883, II, p. 366. The version $xyov ‘7 8750 OND in Seder Hadorot 
under x78 NaN II, p. 7, represents merely an erroneous resolution of the 
abbreviation °"7 i. e., Tm ‘9. Cf. ibid., p. 308 and 366. 

2 Expert memorizer of Tannaitic sources in the Amoraic period. 
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Some later Amora uses our sentence to defend Rab Sheshet 
against the force of another possible solution — possibly one 
that existed in the mind of the same Amora. 

It may be well to notice that the rule }yow '7 "5D ond, 
though taken in its literal sense, was not used to solve the prob- 
lem, i. e., to establish the authorship of the anonymous passage 
from Sifre. 

The entire of the anonymous concluding section impresses 
one as being a later addition, affixed after completion of the 
original Talmudic Sugya. 


2 


‘Erub. 96b. The discussion, beginning with 96a 7% nynw Nn 
PDN jor Naw is concluded on 96b with the statement . . . 77" yow 
marvn ow. Thereupon a new anonymous objection is raised 
beginning with ...7% 72D xd9°T) only to be rejected by the use 
of our sentence 7717? ‘7°29 N1D’D OND... 9" "nD OND. Thus, the 
discussion is terminated. The situation and consequently the im- 
plications are the same here as they were for Sanh. 86a. 


5 


Git. fda. After the discussion is concluded with the statement 
22.7777 ‘9 729 NT 'S (WN ID an anonymous question is raised 
TT "ID 79 JPOP NF NOYY ND NIP). The answer quotes onD 
vo ‘9 1nd in order to justify the attempt to bring the Mishna 
into accord with R. Meir. 

We must pay special attention to the following fact: When 
the Talmud trie’ to establish the authorship of that Mishna, it 
does not so much as mention our sentence. Only after the ques- 
tion is settled, is the sentence introduced as an excuse by some 
unnamed Amora younger than Rab Ashi. 


4 


Joma 41a. On 39b, bottom, a discussion is started °§) '5'& 
Mm 9Y AR WON NV (TN NADyO AYS ANIA NADyD °DSp Find Sax n»Sy 
naDyo mys. Here, as so often, the Talmud tries to find the 
Tannaitic parallel to the Amoraic difference of opinion. Thus it 
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is shown that both Amoraic opinions may be based on R. 
Nehemiah and R. Judah, respectively. In the case of Nehemiah, 
such is quite easy, but is more difficult in the case of Judah, 
though at last ‘‘successful.”’ 

After having interpreted several Baraitot without coming to 
a decision, the Talmud finally quotes a Baraita from Sifra that 
is in accordance with R. Jannai’s view. 

The discussion ends with the words (41a) n23y0 79717 ND®R 

ANNIVN NADY S&F TFPI WONT NOT SNAVN 

The following words are inserted between the Midrash and 
this conclusion: Ss) NkON AMY Jaw npr ANT "7 72 NI’D OND 
nxon mwiy own. These words, however, are not only superfluous, 
they also disturb the context. Moreover, the authorship of the 
deciding Baraita was neither asked for, nor was it needed in the 
discussion. Thus we see once more the same fact. The principle 
of Setam does not settle anything and is superfluous. 


~ 


re) 


Kid. 53a. Abaye and Raba, each quotes a Baraita. Abaye 
quotes Sifra to support R. Johanan. After the passage from 
Sifra we find the words: 7717 '7 710 S715D ono. This statement is 
superfluous, since authorship is neither searched for nor required. 
Our sentence does not have any effect on the discussion and 
looks like an interpolation. 


6 


Sheb. 13a. Abaye applies the rule: 717 ‘7 ND ond. Then 
follows: 87M) °37 NT NP RF YON 'R ...8IHD OND® NIDD OND 74 
239 NT) NT WON NII — ATTN °27. But no attempt is made to say 
a7? 'T. NT) NT not even by Abaye who utilizes our sentence 0nd 
am ‘7 xwWwpd. The authorship of another contradictory passage 
from Sifra, Abaye prefers to cede to Rabbi. Raba, the greater of 
the opponents, ignores our sentence completely, neither utiliz- 
ing nor rejecting nor even mentioning it. 
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7 


Bek. 61a. Our passage starts on 60b: ... ’Twya ow ws’. The 
authorship of three Tannaitic views is sought. One of them is 
ascribed to R. Judah. But thereupon two Baraitot are quoted 
that seem to refute this ascription. The second Baraita, intro- 
duced by Ty) constitutes an objection only under the rule: ono 
mim ‘7 875d. Now R. Simeon Berabbi Abba, in the presence of 
R. Johanan, explains the view under discussion in a new way, 
completely avoiding its connection with the two Baraitot that 
caused the difficulty. Thus, the Sifra passage, superfluous from 
the outset, (for it constituted a second objection which added 
nothing to the first one) was completely eliminated as an in- 
fluential factor. 


8 


Ker. 22a. By expounding a Biblical passage, R. Eleazar in- 
dicates that R. Judah must agree with the anonymous Mishna 
in a certain case. Then R. Nahman b. Isaac quotes an anonymous 
“Sifra” to the same effect as the Biblical passage previously 
expounded and concludes: 7717" ‘7.729 815°D onD. Whether or not 
these last words were spoken by Nahman b. Isaac is doubtful. 
His intention may have been to add a second proof of the same 
type as the first one. That is, the weight of the biblical passage 
itself may have been considered by Nahman b. Isaac as proof. 
But the whole second proof is superfluous, inasmuch as no ob- 
jection was raised against the first one. 

The fact that in the parallels (vide references in Keritot) 
Sifra is not used is also of interest. See a Baraita of similar con- 
tent (Ker. 4b) in which R. Judah is expressly mentioned as the 
author. Here again the situation is the same. Our sentence occurs 
at the end of the section, as in some of the examples quoted 
above (p. 403-4) and has no effect whatsoever. 


9 


Shab. 137a. In Shab. 136b R. Shezbi declares, in the name of 
Rab Hisda, that R. Judah could not have made his statement 
without allowing for exceptions, because of the implication of 
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the verse, as expounded in an anonymous “‘Sifra,”’ '7 85D OND) 
am. Following this, Rab Hisda’s explanation is confirmed by 
R. Nahman b. Isaac who quotes Mishna Para. V, 4. The “‘Setam 
Sifra ...’’ sentence is superfluous, because the issue is decided 
on the authority of the Bible as in the previous passage (Ker. 
22a). It may be of interest to notice the fact that, in the Munich 
Codex, the words 771.77 '7 87DD OND) are missing! 


This analysis reveals to us some significant facts: 

1. The Talmud takes our sentence in its literal sense. 

2. The Talmud does not use it to determine authorship, 
whenever that is sought, except in Sheb. 13a for a “‘Sifra’”’ pas- 
sage. But even Abaye, who applies it here, is inconsistent, for he 
does not use it in interpreting another passage from Sifra in the 
same discussion. Abaye is opposed by Raba who ignores this 
rule completely. The natural function of our sentence, however, 
seems to be its application as a rule for determining the author- 
ship of anonymous sayings! 

3. The only Amora mentioned by name, who evidently makes 
some use of it, is Abaye (279 or 299-339 C. E.). He applies it 
only to the Sifra (twice), and then with limitations, as shown 
above. 

In addition we must consider the frequency, position and 
effectiveness of our sentence. 

1. The Palestinian Talmud ignores it completely. This is 
significant because R. Johanan, author of our sentence, is the 
greatest of the Palestinian Amoraim. It is true that not all of 
Yerushalmi was preserved; therefore, our sentence may have 
been mentioned in some lost section. But in the sections pre- 
served, there are numerous occasions on which its use might be 
expected as the most convenient way to establish authorship. 

2. In the Babylonian Talmud, our sentence is mentioned 
only twice, with reference to the Mishna, in spite of numerous 
occasions for its use. Once (‘Erub. 96b) it appears after the re- 
sult is established, and here merely to refute a final objection 
against this result; once (Git. 4a) it occurs after the discussion 
is concluded, merely as an excuse for having tried to ascribe 
the authorship of an anonymous Mishna to R. Meir. 
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This sentence is not used in any place in which the Talmud 
searches for the authorship of an anonymous Mishna. In no 
other instances where authorship is ascribed to R. Meir is our 
rule cited as evidence for this. The evidence is usually furnished 
by another passage of related contents that expressly mentions 
his name. 

3. Once our rule is applied to Sifre Dt. (Sanh. 86a), at the 
end of the Sugya, to refute a final objection. 

4. With reference to the Sifra, it is mentioned seven times, 
but only once is it effective (Sheb. 13a). In all the other cases 
mention of it is superfluous, and the impression gained is that 
some of these passages are later additions or interpolations, as 
shown above. 

5. This principle is never mentioned with reference to Sifre 
Exodus (Mekilta),?* or to Sifre Numbers. 


After having presented these facts, we shall now proceed 
with our search for their reasons. Why is R. Johanan’s principle, 
which is apparently of such paramount importance, not at all 
used in Yerushalmi and mentioned only ten times in Babli? The 
following alternatives may be considered: 

a) Its authenticity may have been denied because it con- 
tradicted other established principles of R. Johanan, as shown 
above (p. 400-1). 

b) The Palestinian as well as most of the Babylonian Amo- 
raim may have understood it otherwise than we do. 

The fact that, in all the ten passages from the Talmud in 
which our sentence occurs, its authenticity and correctness is 
never questioned makes the first alternative extremely doubtful. 
Therefore we shall try to investigate the second possibility, 
keeping in mind our four premises. 

Adolf Schwarz,” aware of the fact that the literal meaning 
could not have been the intention of the author, found another 
literal, i. e., adequate meaning. Schwarz explains that '3n9 ond 


21 Sifre in the Talmud includes the Mekilta. The term ‘‘Mekilta’”’ is not 
used here. See J. Z. Lauterbach, The Name of the Mekilta, in JOR, N.S., XI, 
p. 169 ff. 

22 Die Tosifta des Traktates Nestkin Baba Kama, p. V ff. 
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means here ond ymin? i. e., ‘‘allgemein, schlecthin’’ — ‘“‘Mishna 
generally spoken.’’ (p. v) “‘Mischnah im engeren Sinne oder, um 
mit R. Jochanan zu sprechen, eine }n1nd onb.’”’ — ‘‘Mishna in 


the narrower meaning of the word” is the Mishna collection of 
R. Meir etc., (p. vi). What was R. Johanan’s intention in say- 
ing that? R. Johanan wished to inform us about the sections 
into which the Mishna of Akiba, i. e., this whole complex of 
teachings, was divided. Thus far Schwarz. 

This conclusion can not be accepted: 

1. For grammatical reasons. The sentence as a whole proves 
that, from the point of view of its author, the first part is the 
essential one, while the second, 199121, has a secondary character 
much like a footnote. 

2. Because that conclusion contradicts the facts. Schwarz re- 
lates 82°9N 17913) to the contents, but the following evidence 
should be considered against this view: 

It is a well known fact that R. Meir and R. Judah most 
frequently oppose one another. R. Meir and R. Judah occa- 
sionally oppose R. Akiba. Numerous also are controversies 
between R. Simeon, R. Meir and R. Judah. R. Simeon is like- 
wise a frequent opponent of R. Akiba.” 

According to Schwarz, the literary works mentioned rep- 
resent individually arranged compilations, the contents of 
which, originating in Akiba’s Mishna, were taken over by the 
compilers. But Schwarz also contends that the views pronounced 
by Meir, Judah, and Simeon in their works are in accordance 
with their own convictions. Therefore, ‘‘Setam’’ is also true in 
its secondary meaning. The anonymous Mishna gives the view 
of R. Meir etc. Schwarz states that, for the Tosefta, however, 
this secondary meaning is impossible (p. v). The effect of 
Schwarz’s opinion is that R. Meir, R. Judah, and R. Simeon 
list in their compilations only the views concerning which all 
agree with one another and with Akiba. 

Besides the high improbability of such a conception, the 
further question arises: Whence came all of the numerous 


23 References for R. Meir’s opposition to Akiba, see in: Zuri, 12°py °27) 
p. 246; for R. Judah: ibid., p. 252; for R. Simeon’s opposition, see Israel 
Lewy, ibid., p. 11. 
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opposing views of the Tannaim as mentioned, if they were not 
included in their basic works? Is it at all conceivable that all of 
the important issues in which Akiba, Meir, Judah, Simeon dis- 
agree, were not included in their outstanding works? If so, where 
were they preserved? There is no doubt that R. Judah had, in 
addition to his Sifra, a Mishna collection in which he recorded 
opposing views.”4 If R. Judah could consider controversial views 
in his Mishna, why could not R. Meir do the same in his? The 
following fact, too, should be borne in mind: Akiba is praised 
because of his endeavor to arrange the material properly. Accord- 
ing to Schwarz, Akiba’s Mishna must have been a conglomerate, 
a chaotic mass of traditions. 

It was necessary to discuss Schwarz’s view in detail, because 
Schwarz started off in the right direction, only to abandon it 
after the first step. Our intention was to show why we can not 
follow him further. His correct insight was that another literal, 
1. e., adequate meaning may be expressed in our sentence. 
Schwarz in fact, found another literal meaning, simply by tak- 
ing Sefam in its primary sense, ‘‘allgemein, schlecthin’’ (ibid., 
p. v). Thus he held that our sentence denotes: ‘‘Mishna, generally 
spoken, is the Mishna of R. Meir etc.” and not the Mishna of 
Rabbi, “Es kann und darf mithin auch nicht einen Augenblick 
daran gezweifelt werden, dass die Worte 7x9 '7 pmind ono auf 
R. Meir’s eigene Mischna sich beziehen,”’ (p. vi). But in the ex- 
planation, Schwarz substitutes for “‘generally spoken’’ (that is, 
“if undefined’’), the phrase “‘im engeren Sinne’’ — “in its nar- 
rower meaning,’ that is “strictly spoken’; but that is ap- 
proximately the opposite of his first interpretation and is 
thus the first step toward his unacceptable conclusions (see 
above). 

Keeping our premises constantly in mind, we shall now 
attempt to prove the superiority of this other literal meaning of 
our sentence and to indicate its implications. 

Setam in the Mishna always means ‘ 
known,” 


‘in general,” or “if un- 
or “‘something unknown,” or “‘something undefined,” 


4 Bassfreund in MGW, vol. 51, p. 319, note 1 tries to prove this. 
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i. e., indifferent to or ignorant of details or specifications. A few 
examples are: 


Nedarim II, 4 9 9pn9 ownwa) one oT OND 
TNO’ ATTA ADIN OND 


Nazi Dy owsy man ond 
Kiddushin III, 8 ond Ina ns wIpen 
Para tl) 1 OND *nynw 4D 


There is no Mishna in existence in which Setam means 
“anonymous” (see Mishna concordance) and certainly no 
Baraita. We have to concede, of course, that there is not much 
opportunity in the Mishna for using Sefam in the sense of 
anonymous. (Eduyyot I and V are most suitable passages for 
such use.) But this fact indicates that the problem of anonymity 
was not discussed very much in this period. The natural 
consequence is that the use of Setam to mean anonymous must 
have been very rare in the Tannaitic period, if indeed such ever 
occurred at all. 

R. Johanan was, lin his youth, among the disciples of R. 
Judah, the Prince.?> There can be no doubt that the meaning of 
Setam, as used in the Mishna, was at least as familiar to him as 
its more specific meaning, anonymous. Thus, R. Johanan may 
have meant to say: ‘‘Mishna, if not specified, is the Mishna of 
R. Meir; Tosefta, if not specified etc.’’ And what does that 
mean? It means that if there is no indication or knowledge as to 
the author of a Mishna collection, then it is the collection of R. 
Meir etc. 

What could have been R. Johanan’s intention in saying 
this? It is an established fact that, in R. Johanan’s time, there 
was more than one collection of each literary branch of Tannaitic 
literature. Mishna, Tosefta, Sifra, Sifre and Baraita®® existed in 
a number of collections. R. Johanan tried to explain a literary 
problem: Since we have so many collections with the same title, 
such and such a collection is meant when there is no specifica- 


2 Cf, Z. Frankel, »»>wivn sian, p. 96a. 

2% With regard to the Seder Olam, there is no clear evidence so far proving 
the existence of more than one book with this title, but there are a number of 
indications. Cf. Ratner, Seder Olam, Introduction. 
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tion. The important point, however, is not the use of Sefam in 
its primary sense, “‘if not specified”’ or ‘‘if unknown.” The main 
point is that ‘‘Mishna, Tosefta, Sifra, Sifre’’ do not refer to our 
Mishna, etc., and this must be specifically emphasized. 

As a matter of fact, we come very close to the same result, 
if we understand Setam to mean ‘‘anonymous,” keeping in mind 
the primary meaning of ‘‘Mishna, Tosefta, Sifra, Sifre’’ in our con- 
text, 1. e., not individual passages of a collection but the whole 
collection. The sentence may thus mean: ‘‘The anonymous Mishna 
collection,” i. e., the old collection that still circulated in R. 
Johanan’s time, whose authorship may have been forgotten or 
become uncertain after two or three generations, or the collection 
referred to without specification ‘‘is that of R. Meir etc.”’ 

Our sentence is not the only one in which R. Johanan shows 
interest in clearing up literary problems. See, for instance, his 
statements: Yer. Yoma II, 39d 7Sx¥Dn ws p\ynw "7 TWIN NIN [NO 
nim. Yoma 14b, 7_¥07 wR pyow ‘I NOY TID NIN IND. Nid. 46b; 
Yeb. 82b. *Dy '7 DAY ATID NIN IND. 

We quoted these passages to demonstrate R. Johanan’s deep 
interest in literary problems, though we are aware of the fact 
that this interest may have been for him of secondary im- 
portance compared with the practical consequences of the 
respective statements. 


Having explained our sentence and having shown its primary 
literal meaning in accordance with all the premises we laid 
down (p. 401-2), the question must be raised: Since the matter 
seems to be so simple, why those numerous discussions and views 
about it? There may be several answers to this question. 

1. In the Amoraic period, Setam became a frequently used 
technical term meaning ‘“‘anonymous,”’ since the anonymity of 
Tannaitic statements constituted a most important problem.?7 

2. R. Johanan’s sentence was not preserved in its original 
wording. This may be inferred from the fact that the Palestinian 
Talmud, for instance, never uses ‘‘Sifra,’”’ only ‘‘Torat Kohanim’’; 
nor does it use ‘‘Sifre.’’® We certainly may assume that R. 

77 Cf. A. Guttmann, in HUCA, vol. XVI, p. 137 ff. 


* Cf. D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen Midraschim, for 
the Sifra, p. 21, for the Sifre, p. 47. 
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Johanan, the Palestinian Amora, employed Palestinian terms 
just as in the passage quoted above from Yer. Yeb. (p. 400) he 
uses Mishnayot, but not Matnitin, the word appearing in our 
sentence. 

What may have happened was that when the Palestinian 
sentence was translated into the Babylonian idiom, instead of 
substituting the equivalent term Matnita for “Mishna’’ or 
‘“Mishnayot,” it was replaced by ‘‘Matnitin="‘our Mishna,”’ 
(i. e., Rabbi’s Mishna), either because “‘Mishna’”’ at that time 
usually referred to ‘our Mishna,”’ or because the current mean- 
ing of Matnita in the Babylonian Talmud was Baraita. Never- 
theless, we have no evidence that the sentence was misunderstood 
previous to the time of Abaye. 

It is significant that, while our sentence is used only twice in 
connection with the Mishna and only once with Sifre, it is men- 
tioned with reference to Sifra seven times, and this, in spite of 
the fact that anonymous Sifra passages occur in the Talmud 
very rarely as compared with the great number of anonymous 
Mishna passages. One reason probably lies in the special char- 
acter of the Sifra. Just as the tractates of the Mishna with archaic 
contents preserved their original form to a very large degree,”? 
so too did the Sifra of R. Judah. Thus the current Sifra was 
closer to R. Judah’s Sifra than the other current basic works of 
more practical contents were to their older equivalents. Another 
reason may be the high esteem** in which the Sifra was held. 
This greater respect had the effect of restricting the scope of 
arbitrary and extensive changes. Leviticus consists predomi- 
nantly of legalistic matter which, like the Mishna, offers less 
opportunity for Haggadic amplifications than do the other books 
of the Pentateuch which contain fewer laws and more history. 
As a result, the erroneous application of R. Johanan’s statement 
to the Sifra did not lead so often and so obviously to contradic- 
tions and to confusion as did its application to the Mishna. 

Now we have to say: a word about the version Setam 
Baraita ... (p. 402). Almost all explanations ignore this clause, 


2 Cf, L. Ginzberg, in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, vol. I, p. 38. 
30 Cf. D. Hoffmann, ibid., p. 20 f. 
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although three independent authorities mention it. The reason 
is obvious. The clause could not be adjusted to any of the ex- 
planations. Israel Lewy, for instance, who mentions it in a 
note** does not attempt to explain it. We can not decide whether 
or not the clause represents a genuine version. There are, how- 
ever, some indications of its genuineness. One is the existence of 
three independent sources. More important, however, is the fact 
that Rashi considers this version to be a genuine one, although 
he is not averse to correcting the text if something seems to be 
wrong. The basis of his corrections is usually his acquaintance 
with many Talmud versions. Rashi’s version, maintained in 
spite of difficulties, therefore equals an established version based 
upon many sources. The tendency in such matters is to make 
corrections or interpolations, only where their originators think 
that such corrections or interpolations may be of some use or 
interest, but not if the corrections or interpolations cause diffi- 
culties. If difficulties arise because of some clause or word, the 
general tendency is to remove that clause or word. 

Since Abaye’s literal understanding of our sentence made the 
clause Setam Baraita ... inexplicable — for it was obvious that 
the numerous contradictory anonymous Baraitot could not have 
been the view of one Tanna — the tendency to eliminate this ob- 
stacle prevailed. The genuineness of this version which states 
that the Baraita collection, if not specified (or whose author is 
not known, i. e., anonymous) is that of R. Nathan,*? is thus 
favored by sound criteria. 

As to the version ...O%1y 19D onp, its genuineness is likewise 
possible since it is quoted in a number of independent sources. 
Some difficulties, however, arising as a consequence of its literal 
meaning, may have contributed to its elimination. Such diffi- 
culties reside in the fact that many of the views of R. Jose 


Ll lop ralaretay, lily 

32 The version of Estori Farhi is undoubtedly corrupt. It obviously rep- 
resent a version “‘corrected”’ on the basis of the fact that we know much of 
R. Hiyya’s Baraita collection by contrast with that of R. Nathan. Con- 
cerning the missing phrase, Setam Tosefta... there is the possibility that it 


was omitted by mistake only; the phrase Setzm Baraita . . . does not represent 
its substitute. 
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contradict the Seder Olam.33 The Seder Olam is almost com- 
pletely anonymous. As a consequence, there is not much sense 
in stating, ‘‘the anonymous views of the Seder Olam etc.”’ 
Further, explicit mention of R. Jose in the Seder Olam (about 
10 times) is superfluous, if the anonymous sections always 
reflect R. Jose’s views. 

Our statement with regard to a tendency in matters of inter- 
polation and omissions has here the same significance as it has 
with regard to the Setam Baraita (see above). 

The concluding clause of our sentence y’77 829N 179191 is 
grammatically or from the viewpoint of its author of secondary 
character, although of primary importance for our problem. We 
saw above (p. 409-10) that this clause can not refer to the con- 
tents. It must therefore refer to the method that is characteristic 
of these collections i. e., to their literary character. “... All 
these following (or in accordance with) R. Akiba” would be an 
adequate translation. 

Thus R. Johanan’s sentence is in line with the aforemen- 
tioned statements which praise Akiba for organizing the tradi- 
tion. But it goes a step farther. It proves that Akiba’s plan of 
organizing the tradition was carried out. 

Of further interest is the question whether 82°9x refers to a 
spontaneous action or to the result of some agreement among 
the students of Akiba. Or it may have been on Akiba’s advice 
that his outstanding students* divided the different sections of 
tradition among themselves and created basic reliable col- 
lections. 

Still another possibility to be considered is that Akiba’s 
students merely continued and finished the great work that 
Akiba had begun. That Akiba himself did not complete his 
great undertaking, i. e., the arrangement of the tradition in 
special collections, appears to be indicated by the following 
facts: The sources merely state that he arranged but do not 


33 See Ratner, ibid. 

34 This was certainly not the case with R. Nathan, since we do not have 
any indication that he studied under Akiba. His connection with Akiba’s 
disciples, however, is a well-known fact. 
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refer to the completed work. The nature of his 1917) nyiwn35 is 
uncertain. It probably means important teachings without refer- 
ring to any collection.3° Secondly, we do not find that a single 
Tanna completed collections in all branches of tradition. More- 
over, there seems to have been an established practice previous 
to Akiba to specialize in some smaller section. This may be in- 
ferred from the fact that R. Judah Hanasi in his compilation 
of the Mishna, paid special attention to certain authorities in cer- 
tain tractates such as R. Joshua (‘Erub. 11b) who was expert 
in Kil’ayim, R. Eliezer b. Jacob who compiled Middot (Yoma 
16a); R. Simeon Ish Hamizpa who compiled Tamid and Yoma 
(Yoma 14b). 

The most obvious fact revealed by all of the sources which 
refer to Akiba’s special merit in connection with Tannaitic 
literature is that Akiba organized it. But they reveal other facts, 
too, which should not be neglected. 

Much of interest is to be discovered by an examination of the 
materials or branches which Akiba classified. The following 
branches are mentioned explicitly: m9 ,m29n ,wa4y in Yer. 
Shek. V (48c); m2%97 is mentioned also in Tos. Zabim I, 5. 
(DAY ITD, NM) PADD .WIDO ,NNDoIN ,2nD occur in Sanh. 86a. 
In Abot de Rabbi Nathan 18, 1 the following five branches of 
study are enumerated without direct reference to Akiba. ,x7po 
nyt .ma97 ,wats ,mwo. However, the reference to Akiba men- 
tions five kinds of produce. The context permits the conclusion 
that the five kinds of produce are probably no accident but 
metaphoric substitutes for the five literary groups mentioned 
twice in the same paragraph.37 

At first glance, there seems to be a contradiction with regard 
to the branches of study Akiba arranged. But this contradiction 
can not be maintained if we consider the terms involved. 
According to the inconsistent use of Tannaitic terms for different 


Shite. Vil 2s bcchaR avis 2s 

36 Cf. L. Ginzberg in J. E., vol. I, p. 306. 

37 Rashi’s version in Git. 67a mentions only four kinds of produce, and 
correspondingly only four branches of literature: Sifra, Sifre, Halakot, Hag- 


gadot. It is doubtful, however, whether Rashi intends to present an exact 
literal quotation. 
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literary types ‘‘Halaka’’ may include, among others, ‘““Mishna, 
Tosefta, Baraita’’ or only two or only one of them.%® ‘‘Mishna’”’ 
may refer to Mishna in our current use of the word, but also to 
any Halaka or Baraita or even to the Midrash.» 

Thus in our case, Halakot in Yer. Shek. V may include: 
Mishna, Tosefta (Baraita) which are both expressly mentioned 
in Sanh. 86a; but on the other hand, may mean only Tosefta 
(Baraita) as in current editions of Abot de Rabbi Nathan, 18. 
However, according to Rashi’s version of the same which men- 
tions ‘‘Halaka’’ but not ‘‘Mishna,’”’ ‘‘Halaka’’ has the same 
range of meaning as it has in Yer. Shek. V. On this basis we 
may conclude that while Yer. Shek. V mentions the main 
categories, Abot de Rabbi Nathan 18.1 and Sanh. 86a give a 
more detailed enumeration of the various branches of learning 
considered by Akiba. 

Most significant is the fact that no basic Tannaitic Haggadic 
Midrash collection is ever mentioned, although Akiba arranged 
the Haggada too. This is an indication that Akiba did not com- 
plete such a collection and is further a hint that the same may 
have been the case with the other branches. What the real 
nature of his Mishnayot Gedolot was is not clear, as we men- 
tioned above (p. 416). This much, however, is obvious: it did 
not include a Haggadic collection, for we do not have any proof 
that there ever existed a Tannaitic collection of Haggadot which 
may have superseded Akiba’s collection and shoved it into 
oblivion, as happened to various older collections in other 
branches of Tannaitic literature. 

An examination of the Halakic Midrashim of Akiba’s school 
shows us that Akiba’s idea of separating Midrash and Haggada 
was not realized. There appear, however, different degrees in 
this violation of his principle. Much of the Haggada is incor- 
porated in Mekilta and Sifre, but comparatively little of it is 
found in the Sifra. The same reason mentioned above (p. 413), 
in another connection is valid also here, namely, that because of 
its special character, the Sifra preserved a form much closer to 
the original one than did the other Midrashim. The more 


38 Cf. M. Guttmann, Zur Einleitung in die Halacha, 1, 11 ff. 
39 Cf, Bacher, Traditionen und Tradenten, p. 20, Terminologie, p. 122. 
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original form of the Sifra permits us to draw the conclusion 
that Akiba’s principle of separating different materials was 
effective with regard to the other Midrashim likewise. 

The violation of this principle as far as the Haggada is con- 
cerned is another indication that no recognized Tannaitic Hag- 
gadic collection existed. The Haggada, segregated by Akiba and 
his pupils during the process of organizing the whole of the 
tradition, was again, or at least to a great extent, mixed with 
other matter. This other matter was the Midrash, the most 
natural, and certainly the original place for Haggada. As the 
Torah itself combines Halaka and Haggada, thus likewise did 
the teachers of Midrash Hatorah. Apparently, then, from the 
failure to create an official collection of Haggada after Akiba’s 
process of separation had taken place, there resulted a return to 
or a restoration of the original unseparated status of the Midrash 
collections. 


Our investigation may conclude with the following short 
summary and supplementary remarks: 

There is no basis for the usual overemphasis that Akiba’s 
great achievement in Tannaitic literature was the creation of an 
outstanding Mishna. The sources referring to his accomplish- 
ments place Mishna, (Halakic) Midrash, Haggada, (Tosefta, 
Baraita) upon the same level. Nor does his being mentioned 
occasionally in connection with the word ‘‘Mishna,”’ °a7 niwp 
k2’py, prove that to Akiba must go special praise for creating a 
systematic Mishna collection. That belief is merely a conse- 
quence of ignoring the extensive use of the word ‘‘Mishna”’ for 
any type of oral tradition. 

There exists, of course, the alternative that Akiba was the 
first to organize the whole of the Mishna, there being no proof 
of the creation of a complete Mishna collection by any single 
Tanna previous to Akiba. Some facts indicate, as we saw above 
(p. 416), that the older Tannaim used to specialize in one trac- 
tate or the other. The few hints that Akiba may have com- 
pleted a Mishna collection do not regard such a venture as more 
than a possibility. Yet this same possibility may be assumed 
with reference to the other sections of Tannaitic literature. And 
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all the other excellences attributed to Akiba that have no firm 
basis in the sources (as for instance his division of the Mishna 
into tractates and chapters) can as readily be assumed for the 
other branches. 

Of interest are facts which indicate that Akiba most prob- 
ably did not complete his collections, but that his work, with 
the exception of the Haggada,*® was carried forward by his 
disciples. Because of this failure to make Haggadic collections, 
large sections of the Haggada were reincorporated in the Halakic 
Midrash. 

Returning to the starting point of our investigation we may 
say that the enthusiastic statement in Sifre Deut. 48, praising 
Akiba for having, like Ezra, saved the Torah from oblivion is, 
though exaggerated," true in two respects. First, by organizing 
the whole of tradition, Akiba undoubtedly saved important sec- 
tions from oblivion. The same chapter in Sifre Deut. indicates 
that the Halaka became the favorite subject of study by con- 
trast with the (Halakic) Midrash and the Haggada. This Mid- 
rash, in a collection that came mainly from Akiba’s school, 
reflects the spirit of Akiba who maintained that all of the 
branches of oral tradition are of equal importance and must be 
cultivated. The fact that our sentence which demands the same 
care for all branches of tradition and the other which praises 
Akiba as the preserver of the Torah are recorded in the same 
chapter is hardly a mere coincidence. With these facts before us, 
we cannot help but emphasize that Akiba’s merit as a preserver 
of the Torah, implying Tannaitic literature, was certainly 
greater with regard to other sections of the literature — espe- 
cially the Halakic Midrash — than it was for the Mishna. 

But Akiba saved the Torah in another respect. He saved it 
as the basis for the life and the future of his people. R. Simeon 


4 The Seder Olam can be considered as one branch of the Haggada and 
thus a partial fulfillment of Akiba’s plan with regard to the Haggada. 

« The exaggeration is obvious if we realize how many circumstances from 
within and without influenced the fate of the Torah. Cf. particularly M. 
Guttmann, Zur Einleitung in die Halacha, and Ch. Tschernowitz, ni771n 
a39n7. The natural basis for the exaggeration was Akiba’s outstanding person- 
ality. Cf. especially L. Finkelstein, Akiba, Scholar, Saint and Martyr. 
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b. Yohai, a disciple of Akiba, commenting on Amos 8.12 wow 
IW” 89) ‘7 737 NX wpa explains that oblivion means chaos 
in matters of Halaka. It is to be noticed that this Midrash is 
contained in the paragraph immediately following that which 
has the statement that Akiba saved the Torah from oblivion. 
Simeon b. Yohai’s utterance has special significance for, as 
Shab. 138b shows, he intends to comment on a Baraita (ibid.),# 
i. e., to correct it. This famous Baraita, completed in Tosefta 
‘Eduy. I, 1, reveals the fear of the sages after the destruction of 
the Temple (71 C. E.) that the Torah might be forgotten. To 
prevent that, they decided to collect the Halakot. Their method 
was to collect them author by author. This indicates that they 
were concerned with saving all the material from oblivion and 
not preparing a well-arranged code or collection, although the 
practical method of arranging the material according to subject 
matter was well known, as some tractates and sections which 
were already arranged in the time of the Temple (for instance, 
Tamid, Middot, Yoma etc.) prove. The situation changed in the 
period of Simeon b. Yohai, but Simeon did not realize that. He 
saw the vast amount of collected material that only caused con- 
fusion and chaos and afforded no basis for life. Therefore, he 
understood “‘oblivion”’ as the uselessness of the tradition for the 
life of the people. 

Simeon’s teacher, Akiba, saw both. He saw what the sages 
in the vineyard of Jamnia and what Simeon saw, and he acted 
accordingly. Akiba’s organization of the Halaka, which was but 
part of his most important scholarly (literary-historical) achieve- 
ment, the organization of the entire of tradition, gained special 
importance from a practical point of view because it saved the 
Torah as a basis for life and helped to eliminate the chaos that 
menaced the very existence of Judaism. Arrangement according 
to subject matter alone could not solve the problem. Of more 
practical value was the classification of the material, that is, its 
evaluation, by arranging the Halakot in special compilations 
according to their importance for life. Thus the Mishna rep- 
resented the code of practice while the Tosefta contains secondary 


# A short version of this Baraita is given also in Sifre Dt. ibid. 
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material (and Akiba’s Baraita collection was of value as a 
literary document rather than as a practical code). Of further 
importance in this direction was Akiba’s endeavor to establish 
the correct version (p. 399) and to eliminate controversies by 
giving in most cases only one opinion on each matter.” 

Akiba concentrated his entire strength on the saving of his 
people and on the saving of the Torah. He organized the people 
and organized the Torah. His effort to save the people by 
organizing it failed when events brought about the defeat of 
Bar Kokba. But his effort to save the Torah did not fail. More- 
over, it was effective with both of the issues that were at stake. 
Thus Akiba made an essential contribution to the preservation 
of the Torah and of the people as well. 


43 Compare Zuri, zbid., p. 266. 
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THE PROPHETIC READINGS ACCORDING "TO-THE 
PALESTINIAN, BYZANTINE, AND KARAITE RITES 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


oP prophetic readings of the Byzantine ritual differed 
fundamentally from those of the other Rabbanite Jews of 
the diaspora. They have been preserved in the ed. of the haftarot 
published with the Commentary of David Kimhi in Constanti- 
nople, 1505; and in the ed. of the Pentateuch and haftarot, 
published in Constantinople, 1522." 

The ritual represented by these eds. is remarkable not only 
for its difference from that usual among the Rabbanites, but 
even more for its similarity to that of the Karaites.? It is cer- 
tainly astonishing to find a Rabbanite community using the 
same prophetic readings as the Karaites, rather than their 
fellow Rabbanites. Yet there can be no doubt that the two eds. 
represent the Rabbanite, rather than the Karaite, tradition. 
Both of them give as haftarah for the sabbath of the Sukkot 
week Ezek. ch. 38, whereas Karaites read the last portion of the 
Pentateuch on that day, and use as haftarah the first chapter in 
Joshua. These eds. also contain haftarot for the second days of 
the festivals (nvb: bw -w aw ov) which are not observed by 
Karaites; and a special haftarah for the sabbath of Hanukkah, 
which they do not consider a festival. The haftarah of the first 
day of Sukkot, according to these eds. is taken from Zechariah, 
Chap. XIV, according to Rabbanite custom; the Karaites take 
their haftarah for this day from Isaiah IV-V. 


: Professor Alexander Marx drew my attention to these eds. when I was 
preparing my critical edition of The Commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah 
(New York, 1926). On page LI of the Introduction to that book, I discussed 
at some length the relation of the haftarot found in these eds. to the other 
material available at the time. 

2See Marx, Z.f.H.B. XII, 29; and Bashiazi, Aderet Eliahu, Odessa, 


1870, 105c. 
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A number of years ago, it occurred to me that the curious 
similarity between the Byzantine and Karaite rituals, might be 
the result of a common dependence on the Palestinian ritual. 
This surmise has now been verified through the publication of 
the lists of haftarot according to the Palestinian ritual, in Jacob 
Mann’s, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, 


Vol. 1.3 

The Byzantine Jews, living under the same dominion as the 
Palestinians, were deeply influenced in their ritual by the 
latter.4 Among the customs they adopted from Palestine was 


3 I sent this material to the late Professor Mann immediately on receipt 
of a copy of this work. He wrote me that he would include it in the second 
volume of the work. In view of his lamented death, and the uncertainty 
regarding the fate of the rest of the work, I have decided to publish the 
material in the present paper. 

4 The vast influence of the Palestinian ritual on that of the Byzantine 
Jews is evident from a study of Makzor Romania and Mahzor Kaffa, both of 
which represent Balkan rituals. Thus at the end of the first section of the 
benediction following the Shema, Mahzor Romania and Mahzor Kaffa, read: 
manxs xap) irdby Syn qow ans advo now wimax ox ndxi2 dsn ano Jw yyod 
andr ny ormbs wd per very much as does the Palestinian ritual (See S. 
Schechter, JOR X, 1894, p. 656; J. Mann, HUCA II, 1925, pp. 294, 295. 
See also JOR, NS, XIX, 1929, p. 236, where I show that some piyyutim, 
which according to the Palestinian custom, replaced the usual text, were 
appended to that text according to Mahzor Romania). These Palestinian 
rubrics were also used, and are used today, in many rites, when piyyutim 
were added on festival days. This was because the custom of reciting piyyutim 
derived from Palestine; and with the custom of reciting the pzyyutim, there 
came also the custom of using the rubrics associated with them. Thus in the 
Ashkenazic ritual, whenever piyyutim are recited on festival evenings, the 
rubrics 1908) 4D 1¥D and 727 ANowa AIIa Ad are used in the first benedic- 
tion following the Shema; the doxology reads 1b bxiw rx 4S instead of 
bxnw’ bx» (See Mann, HUCA II, 1925, p. 307). This custom is also found in 
Mahzor Vitry (see ed. Horowitz, pp. 576 ff.) and in Siddur Rab Saadia Gaon 
(see ed. I. Davidson, S. Assaf, B. I. Joel, p. 382) for a sabbath when piyyutim 
are recited at the evening service. This use of the Palestinian rubrics for the 
evening service of the sabbath when piyyutim are added occurs also in Mahzor 
Turin (See A. Schechter, Studies in Jewish Liturgy, p. 109). Similarly in 
that Mahzor, the Palestinian rubrics were retained in the Amidah for the 
occasions when piyyutim were added (see A. Schechter, op. cit., pp. 97, 99, 
101, where the beginning of the Amidah is cited according to the Palestinian 
rite, because of the addition of piyyutim; pp. 97 and 103 where the doxology 
of the last benediction follows the Palestinian rite, for the same reason; but 
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apparently the use of the prophetic portions. As the Byzantine 
Jews, unlike the Palestinians, used the annual cycle of Penta- 
teuchal readings, they had to adjust the triennial cycle of the 
haftarot to this annual cycle of the Torah. For this purpose they 
generally chose for each weekly portion of the Torah, that 
haftarah which, in the Palestinian ritual, belonged to the Seder, 
which formed the first section of the longer Babylonian portion 
of the week. Thus the haftarah for Bereshit, according to the 
Byzantine ritual, was Isaiah 65.17-66.11. This corresponds to 
the haftarah, recorded by Mann,; for Seder 1 of the Palestinian 
cycle, covering Genesis 1.1-2.3. The haftarot of the Palestinian 
cycle for Seder 2, covering Genesis 2.4-3.21 (viz., Isaiah 51.6-16), 


cf. Texts VII, VIII, IX, X, on pp. 98-102, where the normal doxology of 
this benediction is retained despite the addition of piyyutim). During the 
Ten Days of Repentance, the Ashkenazic ritual likewise adopts the doxology 
of the Palestinian liturgy for the final benediction because of the insertion of 
the Palestinian prayer: 1MI8 72Dd 3aNdN 7D 7Iw 70395) oidw) 7373 on BDI 
odd) ora ond Sew ma yoy $21 immediately before the doxology (see 
I. Elbogen, Der juedische Gottesdienst, p. 147. For the Palestinian origin of 
the insertion ‘131 7202, and similar additions, see Prof. L. Ginzberg, Ginze 
Schechter 11, pp. 511-16). Rab Saadia Gaon, likewise, generally uses Pales- 
tinian forms of the doxologies when he adds piyyutim immediately before 
the end of a benediction. Thus on p. 379 of the Siddur Rab Saadia Gaon, 
the fifth and seventh benedictions of the sabbath service have the Palestinian 
forms of the doxology, because of the addition of piyyutim; this occurs again 
on p. 381 and 401; on the other hand the usual forms of the doxology occur 
in the text cited on p. 380. The inconsistency may, of course, be due to the 
copyists. It is noteworthy that when the priestly blessing is pronounced, one 
of the Palestinian forms of the benediction abodah. is recited according to the 
rites of Kaffa (seder tefillot ke-minhag Kaffa, Mezyrov, 1793, 76b) and Ashkenaz 
(Baer, Ashkenazic Prayer Book, p. 358). See regarding this form Elbogen, 
op. cit., p. 55. It is interesting to remark that Rashi recognized the doxology 
of this form of the abodah as originating in the Temple (see Rashi, Berakot 
11ib, catchword 771291; Yoma 68b, catchword 7a3y7 by). Rashi apparently 
recognized this doxology Nay] ANV3 5725 jn xw as Palestinian; and indeed he 
seems to have known other differences between the Palestinian and Babylonian 
rituals, for he notes that the doxology for the hodaah in the Temple service 
was nynmd 7> ain (in accordance with what we now know to be the Palestinian 
ritual, see S. Schechter, JOR, X, 1894, pp. 657-59; Mann, HUCA II, 1925, 
p. 307) instead of the Babylonian form miiad msi 751 Jow a1u7 (see Rashi, 
Yoma, loc. cit., catchword ANTIAA by). 
5 The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, p. 23. 
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Seder 3, covering Genesis 3.22-4.26, (viz., Ezek. 28.13-19), 
Seder 4, covering Genesis 5.1 ff. (viz., Isaiah 29.18-24 and 
30.18), were simply omitted, because the corresponding portions 
of the Pentateuch were all included, according to the annual 
cycle, in the one portion of Bereshit. Similarly, the haftarah 
listed by Mann® for Seder 5 of the Palestinian ritual, viz., that 
including Genesis 6.9—7.24, or the first part of the Parashah of 
Noah according to the annual cycle, is Isaiah 54.9 ff. (In one 
text it is 54.9-11; in another 54.9-55.5; in a third 54.9-17). 
The haftarah for Noah according to ed. 1522 is 54.9-55.5. 
According to ed. 1505 it is 54.9-55.12. 

. There can be no doubt that the Karaite ritual of the haftarot, 
which is virtually identical with that included in eds. 1505 and 
1522, was likewise based on an adaptation of the Palestinian 
triennial cycle of prophetic readings to the needs of an annual 
cycle of Torah readings. 


Ibid., p. 60. 


A COMMENTARY ON RASHIT’S! GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTS 


HENRY ENGLANDER 
INTRODUCTION 


R’s commentary on the Bible has undoubtedly been the most 
popular commentary read by the masses. R was interested not 
only in the exegesis of a passage but also in grammatical 
forms. 

R did not have the benefit of David Hayyuj’s discovery of 
the triliterality of the Hebrew root. In consequence R frequently 
erred in not recognizing the actual root of a form having one or 
two weak letters. R’s main source of grammatical knowledge 
was Menahem b. Saruk’s Dictionary (NNAND). Both Menahem? 
and Dunash3 were not fully aware of the triliterality of the 
Hebrew root. When a weak letter in a root falls away (S51 Taw) 
such a letter was not regarded as a root letter. In consequence 
of this fact both Menahem and Dunash collocated forms derived 
from different roots in the belief that they have one and the 
same root. This view will become apparent in the course of our 
comments on weak roots. 

The commentary on I and II Chronicles is definitely not 
R’s. The commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah is the production 
of R’s disciples. 


t Hereinafter Rashi will be referred to by the letter R. 
2 Menahem b. Saruk will be referred to by the letter M. 


3 Dunash will be referred to by the letter D. 
427 
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GENESIS 


1.1: R notes that N°WN 12 does not mean to indicate the order 
of creation, for R notes that if this were so, the word should 
have been 721WN13 instead of N°WNI13. R notes that NWSI 
is always in the construct state, therefore R holds the phrase 
S12 MVSI13 to be equivalent to ‘IN DAY ANID NVR. 

3.15: R incorrectly connects 1323WM with *)W2 which is an incor- 
rect collocation of an 1"Y with a }"5 form. 

4.22: R notes that VIN isa bpp form, that is to say, the text 
word is a participial form, and he specifically notes that it is 
not a byp form, which is equivalent to saying the text word 
is not a U segolate form. 

6.3: R holds the form 03¥2 to be equivalent to DW3. The text 
word however has the meaning of “their going astray.”’ R 
holds the patah in the text word to be like the patah in 
DPW. 

6.9: R notes that qbann is in the perfect tense (TAY pwd). 
R observes that this verb is in the ‘‘heavy’’ conjugation 
(which here refers to the hithpa‘el conjugation). R then 
observes that “onnit may have the force of 8379. In this 
observation R is actually referring to an imperative form. 
R then cites Oban, which R notes is a perfect tense form, 
but with the prefixed waw the form becomes an imperfect 
tense form. 

6.17: R connects 93297 with 772 9$3 and Sain, in so doing 
R brings together a ]"5 (?), mies y"Y and a°"D form. 

7.23: R on 9°) notes that this is a kal form (Sypn nw), 
R then specifically observes that the text word is not a 
niph‘al form. To make certain the identification of the text 
word R notes that it is a form like ])°) and ]2°). The patah 
in the text word is due to the guttural letter. 
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8.12: R holds that Dry is equivalent to bm (verse 10). R 
holds 9m) to be in the kal conjugation, whereas the text 
word is said to be Sypnn pwd, By this term R is actually 
referring to a niph‘al form when R believes that it has a 
reflexive force. [For niph‘al forms being referred by the term 
Sypnp, see Englander, HUCA, vol. XI, pp. 385, notes: 132, 
146, 148.] 

11.7: Ron mes notes that this word has the meaning of baba. 
The text word is an atypical form for 7533. The nun in the 
text word is the plural prefix in the first person. R evidently 
was not aware of the cohortative force. R regards the 7 in 
the text word to be superfluous. 

13.9: R notes that 72°’) has the force of "O¥Y NS PDS. 

14.10: R correctly notes that 717 is equivalent to 395 which 
implies ‘“‘to any mountain,’ whereas the same word with the 
definite article and the locative 7, namely, 77777 refers to a 
flight towards a specific mountain. 

14.14: R holds that P71?) has the meaning of 171 (to gird) as 
rendered in the Targum. As a matter of fact the text word 
has the meaning of ‘“‘to empty”’ or “‘to pour out’’ or ‘‘to draw 

out.” 

16.5: R correctly notes that poy *DINM has the meaning of 
»% nwym pon. 

16.11: R correctly notes that mdi is equivalent to the form 
nin. 

16.13: R correctly notes that "S87 is a nominal form. 

17.10: R correctly holds binm to be equivalent to bare. 
R then notes that the text word is like NIWY, by which R 
means to say that the text word is an infinitive construct form. 

17.11: R wrongly holds the form on?on to be equivalent to 
onbni. As a matter of fact the text word is an atypical form 
for onde, the root of which is 99D. R wrongly holds the 
nun in the text word to be superfluous. 
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17.23: R correctly notes that bn is a kal form, whereas inna 
is said to be a niph‘al form equivalent to OUBT. 

19.21: R on ’35i7 notes that this is equivalent to "IN D177. 
R then cites other infinitive construct forms such as "83, ’84, 
*727. As a matter of fact ’87 is not a form like the text word 
but is rather a participle with a first person suffix. 

20.13: R on pms *N& yn notes that the verb is in the 
plural, whereas a verb in the singular would be in place in 
view of the fact that God is one. R then points out that there 
are many instances in which “Lordship” or ‘‘Godship”’ takes 
a plural form. R then cites such forms O}WI7p obs (Josh. 
24.19). R also cites (F}D1) "N78 (Gen. 39.20). R notes 72797 
pan pda cmp mip pwdr mands pwd minipo. 

21.16: R on [NWP] 1NVDD, the root of which is TMV, notes that 
the waw in this form is in place. R compares the text word 
to Spr) 10. Both of these two forms have a HL 200k, 
R notes that °127 and NIN (Isa. 19.17) have the same root. 
Both forms are indeed 75 forms but they have entirely 
different meanings. °127 has the meaning of “places of con- 
cealment” and 830 (which is an aramaized form for 7M) has 
the meaning of “reeling.” 

21.20: R on NYP notes that this word has the meaning of ‘an 
archer.” R then cites like forms which refer to one’s occupa- 
tion. Thus R notes that 1/90 refers to a driver of camels. 
TS refers to a huntsman. R notes the presence of the dagesh 
in these forms. 

23.6: R correctly notes that 1922 is to be connected with N9Dn 
in view of such a form as nnd (Ps. 119.101). 

24.20: R on YM) (a pi‘el apocopated form) correctly notes that 
this word is to be connected with 7797 (Isa. 53:42): 

24.21: R on T8MWM notes this word has primarily the meaning 
of ‘“‘waste’’ or ‘‘desolation.’”” R then observes that when the 
first root letter of a form is YW, that v changes place with the 
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letter MN in the hithpa‘el form, hence R notes such forms as 
bbSinwn, opinw’, 7onw? [For like observations see on Gen. 
DAA 4A. 6-2 Josh. 4 stlsatr 41210; (5916 Mice 1 85) Ps. 42.6; 
TS AAS IO | 

24.27: R on 4773 correctly notes that this word refers to a 
specific ‘‘way,” because the pointing of 1 is with a patach. 
R then observes that when the letter 3, be or 77 is prefixed to 
a noun and is pointed with a patach such a form is in the 
definite state. 

24.45: Ron mbDs 070 notes that this is equivalent to "38 O10 
b>. R then observes that a verb which has the force of a 
customary act may have a perfect tense form or an imperfect 
tense form. 

24.65: R correctly notes that DDNNM) is a hithpa‘el form. R then 
connects the text word with such forms as 72¥M), 12PN). 
Surely R does not mean to say that the niph‘al forms that 
are cited are like the text word. In all likelihood R’s comment 
means to say that the text word has a passive force. 

26.26: R holds 1797/9 NINN) to mean “the company of his 
friends.”’ As a matter of fact MIMS is the name of a man. 
R believes that NINN is not a construct form and holds it to 
be a form like N11 (Ps. 60.13). 

27.12: R correctly recognizes *}¥/D° to be derived from an Y"Y 
root, because he connects the text word with WWD. 

27.38: R correctly recognizes that the 7 in such forms asi1)71477, 
OIN937, 7207 is the interrogative 'T. 

28.17: R notes the rendering of 811] by ons (the Targumic 
rendering). R then notes that the latter form is like yind>1D 
and 1DD which are Aramaic forms. 

29.3: R notes that >on has the force of ord 5yn, that is to say, 
the text word has the force of a customary act (7117 yw). 
29.15: R correctly notes that "JN72Y) is equivalent to *"J73yN1. 

R then generalizes thus: ‘A verb in the perfect tense with a 
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waw prefixed as in the text word, becomes equivalent to an 
imperfect tense form. 

29.27: R on NNf YAW nbn correctly notes that the pointing of 
the YW in YAW is due to the fact that this form is in the con- 
struct state (the absolute form being YIN). 

29.27: R notes that the first nun in MAN represents the prefix 
of the first person plural. R probably makes this comment, 
because the word in question could also. be rendered “and 
there shall be given.”’ R specifically observes that TIN) is a 
form like TDW), ban, i177]. Incidentally R, so far as we 
are aware, never notes the cohortative force in the forms cited 
above. R concludes his comment by noting that 7JNN) is 
equivalent to JN). 

31.13: R on ON rma bsa correctly notes that this is equivalent 
to bx ma dN. The article in the construct violates a well 
known rule of syntax. The critical commentaries indeed omit 
the 7 in ONT. R refers to the 7 as being superfluous. R thus 
practically emends the text. 

32.9: R on 17977) NON 73097 correctly notes that 73ND is both 
a masculine and feminine noun. This is evident by the fact 
that IN takes the feminine NON and also the masculine 
suffix in 1773/7) which necessarily means that 73ND is both a 
masculine and feminine noun. 

33.11: R on "130 observes that the dageshed nun stands for two 
nuns, therefore the text word is equivalent to °33]N. 

33.12: Ron YD) notes that this form is like 79) and mndo. 
R notes that these forms are equivalent to YOW and n2p; 
therefore R notes the text word is equivalent to yD). Asa 
matter of fact the text word is a first person plural form with 
the cohortative 1. The forms T¥DY and mmoo (Dan. 9.19) 
are imperative forms. 

33.14: R holds the 9 in Nd to be a root letter. As a matter of 
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fact the 9 in the text word is not a root letter. The text word 
is derived from the word UN as in I Ki. 21.27, ON Pan ay 

34.15: R on bpd correctly notes that this form is not a kal 
imperative form but is a niph‘al infinitive form. To make 
clear the character of the text word R notes that it is a 
Dyan form. 

34.16: R on 130) notes that the dageshed nun stands for two 
nuns, hence the full form would be 123N)). 

34.29: R correctly notes that 12 as accented has reference to 
“taking captive.” 

37.4: R on 1737 correctly notes that this word is equivalent to 
oy rat. 

37.31: R correctly notes that MIND in the construct state 
becomes NIN5. 

38.24: R holds the word 1777 to be a noun. As a matter of fact 
this form is an adjective. On Gen. 16.11 and Isa. 7.14, R 
refers to the text word as being T’NY. 

41.35: Ron boK notes that this word is a noun with the accent 
on the penultimate. R notes that the 9 is pointed with a 
patach katan (i. e., a segol). On the other hand R notes that 
b>IN is a participle (Syp), with the accent on the ultimate, 
and is pointed with a ]Op YOP which is R’s term for the 
vowel zere. 

42.16: R on NDNT notes the pointing of the 7 in the text word. 
R then notes that this letter is the interrogative 7 [the inter- 
rogative 7 followed by a guttural is pointed with a full 
patach.] 

42.21: R on 782 notes the position of the accent and therefore 
correctly observes that this form is a perfect tense form. 
43.15: R notes a fine distinction with regard to the Targumic 
rendering of the verb np. R notes that when the taking of a 
person is referred to, the Targum renders the word in question 
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by 12°T (to lead away), but when the taking has reference to 
an inanimate object, the Targumic rendering is by the 
verb 2°D). 

43.16: R on ]3i7] NV M3) notes these two forms are respec- 
tively equivalent to navu5 and DAS R_ then specifically 
observes that these are not imperative forms. As a matter of 
fact the form M2¥ is an atypical imperative form equivalent 
to N20. The form ]37) is a regular hiph‘il imperative. If R 
were correct in regarding J27 to be 2% infinitive construct 
form, this form should have been pane, 

44.16: R on PIX) observes that every verb whose first root 
letter is a ¥ the letter 0 takes the place of the characteristic 
n in the hithpa‘el. Furthermore a metathesis occurs in the 
letters. Hence we find such forms as 1710S"), 1772077. R notes 
such a metathesis of letters takes place also when the first 
root letter is a D asin Sano, SSinwn, OSinon. 

46.1: R correctly notes that YAW 74NA is equivalent to 5N25 
yaw. [For like observations see on Gen. 28.2; I Sam. 20.20: 
Jer. 36.20: 52.23] 

46.26: R on M8217 notes that this form is not in the perfect 
tense, but is a participle, hence the accent is on the ultimate. 
On the other hand R notes that MST (verse 27) is a perfect 
tense form. This form is held to be correct in that the 7 
functions as a relative pronoun. [For like forms with the 7 
as a relative pronoun see on % 50 (Gen 21,8); noban 
(Ezk. 26.17)] 

49.4: R notes that IMB as accented is a nominal form. R then 
notes that if the text word were a verb the form would be in’. 

49.10: R notes that the yod in Nip? is 1102 NT Ap’ and then 
notes that the text word is a form like TNy5’; when R notes 
that the yod in NMP? is 71D" 87 APY, it gives the impression 
that the yod in NTP? is a root letter. But R in the latter part 
of the comment notes that the yod in NTP? is bp 1p’y. The 
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term 951 1p’¥ is equivalent to bi 71D. When R notes 
that a certain letter is 2513 py or Spi 71D” such a letter is 
never regarded as being a root letter. [For confirmation of 
this statement, see Englander, HUCA, Vol. XI, pp. 371-82)] 
That this is the correct interpretation is evident by the fact 
that R holds the character of the yod in the text word to be 
like the nun in }"D forms; that is to say that when the yod and 
the nun fall away at times, such letters are not regarded to 
be actual root letters. That this interpretation is correct is 
evidenced by the fact that R compares the character of the 
letter yod in NTP’ with the & in [290] NNAS, NINN and 71DN. 
That our interpretation of this passage is correct is seen in 
the fact that R notes that the form N’7P could be in place 
of np’. 

49.17: R on ]iD°’DW notes that the viper is so called because it 
“hisses.” R then connects the text word with *|W1] which 
necessarily implies that R holds the root of the two forms in 
question to be *9]¥. The root of the text word is actually FDU. 

49.23: R-on 125) notes that this word has the meaning of “being 
adversaries.”’ The text word as a matter of fact means “‘to 
shoot.’ R evidently holds the root of the text word to be 279. 
R specifically observes that the text word is not a OND 
form (an active verb) for, R notes that if it were a r>yp form, 
the form would be 127}. R holds the text word to be a form 
like 95, 19. R then specifically notes that such forms are 


passive forms. 


EXODUS 


1.15: R on nab. (a pi‘el form) notes that this form has the 
force of ni5i. R then observes that there are verbs which 
occur in both the kal and ‘‘heavy” conjugation (715 pw) 
without any perceptible difference in the force of these verbs. 
By way of illustration R cites 721W and TAWA, 1317 and Tame. 
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1.17: R correctly notes that the form ,]”M) represents both the 
second and third plural forms. 

1.20: Commenting on 20°"), R observes that when a two letter 
root like the text word has —”) at the beginning of a form, it 
is pointed with a kamegz katan (i. e. a zere). By way of illustrat- 
ing his point, R cites such forms as 31"), by), and 79"). The 
yod is pointed with a zere. But according to the current point- 
ing the yod in the cited forms has a segol. There can be no 
doubt that in R’s text the yod was pointed with a zere. 
Otherwise there is no point in comparing the cited forms 
with 10°). The only solution that can be offered with some 
probability is that at one time in some code the yod in the 
forms in question was actually pointed with a zere. R then 
observes that in the kal the yod is pointed with a hirek as in 
39°°}, 279), 15°). R then observes that the yod in such forms 
as sb: 7771, 8S?) are not to be likened to the forms previously 
cited, because, as R notes, the yod in these forms is an actual 
root letter and therefore R holds the respective roots to be 
4b°, 8x, 77. 

2.5: R on TD notes that the Rabbis interpreted this form to 
mean ‘‘a hand,” but R correctly observes that if this were 
correct the form should have been pointed TNX with a 
dagesh in the D. 

2.10: R correctly notes that 17MWD (a aie form) is not to be 
collocated with such a form as ¥¥9? (an 1"Y form). R specifically 
observes that the text word is TWO N71. R frequently 
employs the term gizrah to define one word of a certain root 
with another form derived from the same root. [See Englander, 
Vol. XIII, p. 406 ff.| Menahem b. Saruk has 7YD and WD in 
one division. R, however, perceived a difference and therefore 
R does not agree with M’s collocating these two forms in one 
and the same division. R correctly notes that WD and Mwy 
are conjugated differently. R notes that "MWD belongs to a 
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class of verbs (biliteral) whose characteristic in the third 
person, singular masculine in the kal is a final 7. R’s observa- 
tion reads 72°77 10a N'A TOVD Tow Sypw man nano. 
This might give the impression that by reason of the words 
8"72 7079, R holds the final 7 to be a root letter. There is 
ample evidence that the 7 in a 7"5 root is not regarded by 
R to be a root letter. R elsewhere (Gen. 7.23) referring to a 
7”"5 form notes: 87 Mba TN. Incidentally Dunash re- 
fers to the word in question by 8"72 NDDIN. Dunash and 
Menahem do not regard the final 7 in a 1"5 form to be an 
actual root letter. This is true also of R. Thus for example, R 
specifically notes that the root of ]197 (a roe, form) is 07 
(on 2 Sam. 21.20). The evidence that R does not hold a mae 
form is overwhelming. [See Englander, HUCA, Vol. VII, 
p. 405 ff.] 

3-22) RUOn on>x) holds the letter ] to be a root letter, so also 
the 3 in 1x71 and 19¥3N"), The reason for holding this view 
is due to the fact that the ] in the cited forms does not “‘fall 
away.” As a matter of fact R does not hold the J in }"5 forms 
to be a root letter. When the 3 does disappear it is not re- 
garded as a root letter. 

4.4: R correctly notes that PIN?) followed by the preposition in 
the next word has the force of ‘‘seizing’’ or ‘“‘taking hold of.”’ 

5.9: R notes that 7YW when followed by the preposition 3 in 
the following word, the meaning of the text word is “‘to 
regard”’ or ‘‘to speak of.’’ When, however, TYW is followed by 
the preposition ON or by the text word has the meaning of 
ernie tO ss 

5.14: R correctly observes that 137) in form corresponds to 
VUD", by which R means to say that the text word is a 
hoph‘al form. 

5.16: R on [FY] NNYM notes that if the text word were pointed 
with a patach under the 7 the form would be in the con- 
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struct state. This comment it would seem implies that R had 
the reading NN&YM), the construct state of which would be 
N&OMm, which R notes would be equivalent to ANUN TAT 
NIT DY. 

7.1: R connects 7&2] with AW which is a confusion of a x"> 
form with an 1"Y form. The latter form has the meaning of 
“to bear fruit.” 

9.3: R on 7717 notes that the feminine verb in the perfect tense 
is 7’, in the imperfect tense the form is 7’°7NM and the 
feminine participle is 77177. 

9.17: Ron b>inDn notes that when the first root letter is a D, 
the N characteristic in this conjugation is placed after the first 
root letter. [For like observations see on Gen. 24.21; 44.16: 
Ex. 9.17; Josh. 9.4; Isa. 41.10; 59.16; Mic. 1.8; Ps. 42.6; 
Joell 76:6, 

9.18: On 77017 R notes that every word whose first root letter 
is a yod as for instance a ae yv, 1D’, the yod in the niph‘al 
form becomes a waw. R refers to the text word as being 
Sypnp: R is actually referring to a niphal form. [For other 
niph‘al forms being referred to as being Sypnn forms see on 
27yi (Hab. 2.16); TAPS (Num. 23.15); 5m") (Gen. 8.12) ] 

10.21: R on ¥") notes that this word means that the darkness 
will become darker. R then notes that the text word is equiva- 
lent to VPN?) (a non-existent form). The text word is an Y"Y 
form. R notes that there are many forms in which the letter 
S “falls away” (S513 TID’), because this letter is not pro- 
nounced, as for instance in Pah which is equivalent to Day’ 

13.21: R correctly notes that ony is equivalent to Onn. 
R then cites like forms, namely pong is equivalent to 
poneand. 

14.3: R connects 0°3923) with [071 *23), 19437, 33 in the 
belief that all of these forms have the root J. As a matter 
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of fact the text word is derived from the root 12. The actual 
root of the other forms cited in this comment are respectively, 
23, 8D. (balsam-tree) and ’22 a nominal form (weeping). 

14.12: R on 13ND correctly notes that this word is equivalent 
to ND] WWD. R then notes that if the text word were pointed 
with a holem it would mean “‘our death.”’ 

15.2: R on [77] N19N YY notes that these two forms are not 
equivalent to "TY and °n19Nn. R does not hold the yod in "Ty 
to be a first person suffix. R likens the yod in ‘1¥ to the yod 
in "2vin, »13¥. That is to say the yod in question is nota 
suffix in the first person. As a matter of fact TY and *1Y are 
equivalent forms. The yod is a first person singular suffix. 

15.5: R correctly notes that 10’D2” is equivalent to D103°. R 
then cites like forms in which the yod is found, viz. ]1"17’, 
yVav which forms are equivalent to ]17’ and 137’. 

15.6: R holds the yod in 7718) as being superfluous. He then 
cites other forms such as "N31, Nv, "nai. 

15.9: R correctly notes that jox?on is equivalent to O57 nDon. 
R then cites other verbal forms with a suffix which is resolved 
into two forms. Thus R notes that ’JNNI is equivalent to 
4 nn; i731 is said to be equivalent to WY IAT; AX? is 
equivalent to 730 INX?; 1]77AN is equivalent to 15 DIN. 

15.18: R on TY) rodiy >) notes that this word has the meaning 
of “forever.”” R notes that the waw in the text word is a root 
letter, therefore, R notes the Y is 77ND. By this term R is 
referring to the segol under the Y. R’s term for a segol is MND. 
R then notes that the waw in 7¥}, which means “and a 
witness,”’ is a servile letter (a conjunction) and therefore R 
notes the waw is 7¥19p. When R refers to the waw as being 
mip, he is referring to the vowel zere under the Y. One of 
R’s terms for a zere is YOP. R’s comment has been com- 
pletely misunderstood by some. 

15.23: R on 701 notes that this form is equivalent to Bis 2: 
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R then in effect notes that a feminine noun ending with a 7 
becomes a Nl in the construct state. So also a place-name 
ending with a7. 

15.24: R on 79 correctly notes that this is a niph‘al form. 
R then cites the Targumic rendering 72Y9NN) which R notes 
has a reflexive force. R quite frequently holds the niph‘al to 
have a reflexive force. Indeed some niph‘al forms are referred 
to as being Sypnn forms. 

16.7: R correctly notes that won is a ven form. R then 
notes that if the text word were without a dagesh it would 
be a oypan form. R furthermore observes that if the form 
were 119M it would be equivalent to widnn. Here R, as so 
frequently, equates a niph‘al form with an hithpa‘el form. 

18.8: R specifically notes that the root of mbna is 82. R then 
notes that the letter N in the text word is a 9513 1D", which 
term always refers to a letter that is not regarded to be a 
root letter. [See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 371 ff] 

18.22: R on 10DW) notes that this form is 11¥ WS, by which R 
means to say that the text word has the force of an imperative. 
R in this passage holds bpm to be an infinitive construct 
form. As a matter of fact this form is an imperative. 

18.26: R correctly notes that 101DW? is equivalent to IW5w, 
even as’) YN is equivalent to *729N. 

19.18: R on ]WY notes that this form is not a noun because the 
Y is pointed with a patach, hence R notes that the text word 
is a form like ON, Wd’ etc. 

21.13: R on 71% correctly observes that this form is not to be 
connected with the word 7¥ (an 1"Y form). R notes that M 
wrongly collocated these two forms. R undoubtedly holds the 
text word to have the root 1¥ as the final 7 is not regarded 
to be a root letter. 

22.19: R makes a distinction in the definite and indefinite 
forms. R notes that when a prefixed b or 2 is pointed witha 
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FON (i.e. with a shewa) such a noun is in the indefinite 
state. When the 9 or 2 is pointed with a patach the forms 
are nouns in the definite state. 

23.27: R on °N7) correctly notes that this form is equivalent 
to ’ndnm). R then observes that when one of the duplicate 
letters (in an YY form) is omitted, that letter receives a 
dagesh. R then cites like forms such as °N3D), nds, NS7. 
When R notes on °N7) that this is 09771 N11, R does not 
mean to give the root [R never employs 771) in the sense of 
“root.’’ The only terms that R has for the root are VW, 11D’, 
or 1p’¥. The term i771) is employed in a number of ways, 
namely a definition of one form by another form of the same 
root. Thus, e. g. WN (Jer. 4.22) is defined by Soe nan. 
mays (Deut. 8.3) is said to °"Y N11. The term gizrah is 
also employed to point out that a certain form is like another 
form. Thus R notes that ])?1 N71 1971, by which R means 
to say that these are like forms. [For the various usage of the 
term gizrah, see Englander, HUCA, vol. XIV, p. 406 ff,] 

23.31: R on *MW) notes that the dageshed A, stands for a double 
MA one of which is a root letter, that is to say the full form 
would be "NNW. 

27.3: R correctly notes that wt has the force of “removing 
ashes” that is to say, the text word has a privative force. 
R then cites other forms that are privative, namely WWD 
which means to ‘“‘enroot” but YJWN means to uproot (Job 5.3). 
R notes that }0¥¥Y has the force of “breaking bones.” m>pon 


a6 


has the meaning of ‘‘to stone one,’’ but pd means to ‘‘re- 

move stones.” 

30.25: R correctly notes that MP4 is a (u segolate) noun as is 
evidenced by the fact that the accent is on the penultimate, 
whereas MP (in this passage) is a participle. 

30.32: R notes that 4D”? is a Sy” form which he compares to 
the form 20”. 
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32.17: R correctly notes that 7973 has the force of 1Y’773. 
36.7: R correctly notes that Ni) is equivalent in form to 
7257), that is to say these are infinitive absolute forms. 


LEVEFICUS 


5.19: R notes that OWN is a noun but OWN (in this passage) is a 
verbal form. 

7.16: R notes correctly that the first waw in 71] is super- 
fluous. R then cites other forms in which the waw conjunctive 
is superfluous, as for instance bx), 1291, 7°) where the 
waw is clearly redundant. 

8.15: R correctly notes that SYN") has the meaning of 1:70). 

12.4: R on 7770 notes that the 7 has no mappik, hence the 
form is in the absolute state. But in the same passage the 
form 7770 with a mappik in the 7 has the force of nowy anv. 

13.55: R on D2Di7 notes that this is a form like nivyit, that is 
to say, these two forms are passive. 

14.43: R on NiXpi notes that this is equivalent to the form 
nivyit. This implies that the text word should have been 
nixpi. 

15.31: R wrongly collocates O17) a "5 form with 177) an 1"y 
form in the niph‘al conjugation. However the root of both of 
these forms is undoubtedly held by R to be 1. 

19.16: R on Waa connects this word with 537. R holding that 
> and ) are homorganic consonants holds these two forms 
to have the same meaning. R then notes the interchange of 
consonants which are homorganic. Thus R notes the *}5 
interchanges with bp, the letter 1 with 5, the 1 with 3 and 
Pp, the with 9 and thet with ¥. 

20.18: R correctly collocates T7Y7 with 717Y. The actual root 
of both of these forms is 77Y. R observes the waw appears in 
the nominal form. R then cites 71Y¥? which he connects with 
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yt. This collocation is incorrect because the text words are 
"5 forms whereas Yt is an 1’) form. 

21.23: R on YP) correctly connects this word with "N¥p. 

22.2: R connects 71P) with 1772; the first form is a }"5D form 
and the second is an 1’Y in the niph‘al conjugation. The two 
words have entirely different meanings. 

22.22: R correctly notes that N73Y is a feminine nominal form 
having the meaning of “‘blindness.”’ 

26.36: R correctly notes that the D in 47% is not a root letter. 
R notes that the letter 0 is a D1] 71D’ which term always 
means that the letter is a formative but not a root letter. In 
effect R holds the root to be [J]37. 


NUMBERS 


4.13: R correctly notes the privative force in 11¥7), namely, 
“‘to remove ashes.”’ 

5.22: R correctly notes that niax? is equivalent to maxn). R 
then cites similar formations such as poms, bord. 

6.5: R notes that YD is pointed with a patach katan (i.e., a 
segol) despite the fact that the text word is in the construct 
state with 19. As a matter of fact segolate nouns in the con- 
struct state ordinarily do not change their form. 

11.8: R correctly notes that the 5 in [wi] Ww is a root letter. 
R notes that the text word was taken to have the meaning of 
o°’7w’ which interpretation R rejects. R then notes that ]OvN 
is not a verb, for if it were a verbal form the accent would be 
on the ultimate as in ]OW. 

17.25: R makes a distinction between onndn and onnbn 
(a non-existent form). R holds the text word to have the 


’ 


force of ‘‘many murmurings,’’ whereas the second form has 


the force of ‘‘“one murmuring.” 
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20.3: R holds 91) to be a nominal form. As a matter of fact this 
form is an infinitive construct form. 

21.11: R holds the root of °Y to be the single letter Y. The 
reason for R’s holding this view is due to the fact that R 
connects the text word with 7” (Isa. 28.17) in which the first 
and last letter are not regarded as being root letters. 

21.30: R on 0°42) notes the dagesh in the letter Y, therefore 
R correctly notes that the text word has the meaning “‘to lay 
waste.’ The actual root of course is OOW. 

23.15: R notes that 77P® is Sypnp pw. R does not actually 
mean that the text word is a hithpa‘el form. All that R means 
to say is that the text word has a reflexive force. [For like 
observations, see on Gen. 8.12; Ex. 9.18; ib. 15.24; Ps. 38.3.] 

23.19: R on [1X] 312 notes that this form is like the forms 
in’n, 1%Y. Such forms are generally found in elevated style. 

23.20: R on 4743 correctly notes that this form is equivalent to 
1a. The letter 1 rejects the dagesh and therefore the charac- 
teristic hirek becomes a kamez katan, which term is equivalent 
to our zere. R then notes that the text word is not a noun. 
If it were a noun, R observes that the form would be 772 
[As a matter of fact this form does not occur in the Bible] 

23.21: R connects (qb01 nyinni with [117] 7Y 7. As a matter 
of fact the text word is derived from an 1") root, whereas 
mM isa m5 form. 

23.27: R on }NAP) correctly notes that this is not an imperative 
form like the 1]2P1. R notes that the text word is an imperfect 
tense form (T’NY). 

24.17: R connects 1P1P with ip. This collocation is a con- 
fusion of an Y”Y form with a aro form. R also connects the 
text word with AP which is an 1"Y form. R also connects 
Op) and 7p” in connection with the text word. The 
latter two forms are actually ]"5 forms. 

26.9: R correctly notes that 18/7 is a hiph‘il form. [R undoubtedly 
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holds the single letter ¥ to be the root because the 7 and the 
waw are not root letters. M holds the ¥ to be the root of the 
text word. 

32.14: R wrongly connects NiD p> meaning “‘to sweep or snatch 
away” with 1)D which is an 1”) form. 

32.24: R notes that poNis, an atypical form, is equivalent 
to ox, 

33.52: R correctly notes that Y11") has the meaning of “‘to take 
possession”? and also has the meaning of ‘‘to drive out” 
(to dispossess). 

34.17: R correctly notes that p25 has the force of oD5awa, 


DEUTERONOMY 


1.16: R correctly notes that YOY, an infinitive absolute form, 
has the force of 7117, that is to say, the text word and like 
forms at times have the force of ‘‘constancy.”’ 

1.33: R correctly notes that ponxid is equivalent to DonN77?. 
R then cites like formations such as ond, vow, eriaate 
4.31: R correctly notes that 77? is a hiph'il form. R then 
cites the form 13278 and notes that the latter form is not 
pointed 1D. R then observes that 757 occurs in the hiph‘il 
and hithpa‘el, meaning respectively to cause ‘‘slackness’’ and 

giving oneself ‘‘slackness.”’ 

4.41: R on VOY 7011 notes that this is equivalent to bw nn 
wow and notes that the 7 is pointed with shewa because it is 
in the construct state. 

7.23: R notes the pointing in 0/977) and observes that the final 
D is not a root letter. R correctly notes that the text word is 
equivalent to OM18 O77). R then observes that 09/7) is 11D” bly 
By this observation R does not mean to say that the Y"y 
form has a triliteral root. R in many instances specifically 
observes that the last letter in an Y"Y root is not a root letter. 
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When R notes that BOTAN] is 110" pss he merely means that 
the final 9 is not a suffix. 9") forms are held to have a biliteral 
root. See on Gen. 49.19, where 117) is specifically said to 
have a biliteral root. 

12.30: R on Yin notes that the Targum rendered this word by 
wpriD nw. R correctly notes that this is incorrect and ob- 
serves that a nun is never found in such a form as Wp1D. 
R then cites a number of forms in which the letter ] occurs 
which nun is said to be 9D1] 71D’. This term always refers to 
a formative but not to an actual root letter. The ] in ]"D 
forms is not held to be an actual root letter by R, when that 
letter ‘‘falls away” in the course of conjugation or declension. 

19.14: R correctly connects PDN with 11D). The text word is an 
atypical form from the root 1D. 

29.10: R notes the reading 717 771IN7 4DDA and also the read- 
ing NN MINT ADDA (28.61). R solves the difficulty by 
noting that in the first passage the word 7! modifies the 
word 150, whereas in the second passage NNT modifies 
Maver 

29.18: R wrongly connects NIWA with 17 Wk which is a con- 
fusion of an Y"Y with an 1" form. R in this verse connects 
n15D (an inf. construct meaning ‘‘to snatch away”’) with F}ON 
which is a confusion of a 7"9 with a 8"B form. 

30.3: R on 2) correctly observes that the text should have 
read 2°Wi7) and then R gives the Rabbinic interpretation. 
32:02 on brome notes the duplication of certain letters 
(nidipD na’n) and cites other like forms such as p1p7 

o7078, InANnp, Sada. 

32.13: R correctly notes that won is in the construct state, 
and then notes that the form in the absolute state is wnbdn. 

32.15: R connects N’¥D (meaning ‘to grow thick’’) with N’DD 
(“‘to conceal’’). R then observes that the text word is a kal 
form like 705), and then notes that if the text word were 
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n’DD it would have had the force of ‘‘covering others.’ The 
two verbs have entirely different meanings and therefore the 
collocation as made is incorrect. 

32.26: R on OF'RDN a hiph‘il form, correctly notes that this 
word has the meaning ONIN TNDN. The text word is derived 
from the root 785. 

32.35: R on pow Opi notes that nd5w is a verb in the imper- 
fect tense. R then notes that some hold the form in question 
to be a noun like 12°77 (Jer. 5.13). 

33.3: R correctly holds 12n to be a yyw form (from the root 
mDn, the meaning of which is dubious.) 

33.3: R on FMD) notes that the 9 in this form is IP 
a0, by which R undoubtedly means to say the 9 is an 
essential part of the form. This can be seen in the fact that 
R on V1 (Nah. 3.17) notes D"DD Tans wrawi TD” oO’ 
yn 11 1DD mon nop Nw FN Dw ?w. In this passage 
R specifically observes that the 9 is Y1W1 TID’, certainly no 
one will maintain the ® in the nominal forms cited is an 
actual root letter. 

33.23: R correctly notes that 7W7’, 7)Y and like forms are 
imperative forms with the accent on the penultimate. 


JOSHUA 


9.4: R correctly recognizes that JJDSN) should have been 
DIBXN). R then observes that there are passages where the 
plural form is expressed by a singular form. 

3.11: R correctly notes that PONT oe TN 177377 is equivalent 
LGM Tote by min. R then notes that there are many like 
passages and he cites similar constructions such as 01107 
(1 Ki. 7.29) mnDo7 and O57 pHyt (Jer. 21-13). 

8.6: R on 132° notes that this word is p’Nn nw (not in Bib- 
lical Lit.) which means a “‘sheath.”” The text word is a 2) 
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form and has the meaning of ‘‘to pull, draw or tear away or 
apart.” 

8.7: R correctly notes that OFW7171 means “‘to drive out”’ (and 
by implication the text word does not mean “‘to cause to 
inherit.’’ See also his comment on Josh. 10.27. 

9.4: R on 1720%*) notes that when the first root letter is a ¥ 
the usual N in the hithpa‘el form becomes a DV as in sucha 
form as Y20%’. [For like observations see on Gen. 24.21; 
44.16; Ex. 9.17; Isa..41210; 59.16; Mies1,83 Ps: 42.6273,21,] 

10.21: R quite frequently observes that a certain passage is 
elliptic, thus on Serv? oad ule sd BR notes that subject 
Y2Ni7 is to be understood. A like observation is made by R 
on 10.27. [For elliptic passages see on Gen. 9.6; 12.8; 13.6; 
29.2 and thus frequently.] 

14.1: R correctly notes that ON om} is equivalent to onan. 

24.19: R on O'WITP onds notes that in many passages when 
the implication is that of “Lordship” a plural form is in 
order, as in *]D1’ "NTN (Gen. 39.20), YANT NTN (Gen. 42.30) 
and wy y>ya ON (Ex. 22.14). 


JUDGES 


1.23: R on 17°N') notes that the force of this verb is ’7? by 
O° NN, that is to say the text word is in the hiph‘il conjugation. 

5.13: R holds 17” to be equivalent to 777. (This is also the 
view of D. Kimhi.) Others hold the text word to be equiva- 
lent to T7. 

5.15: R holds the yod in *1¥1 to be superfluous. The yod in the 
text word R notes is like the yod in *T¥. Some hold the yod 
in the text word to be a plural suffix. 

5.28: R connects 23°M) with [0°NDY] 3) which is a confusion of 
an Y"Y form with ah Wy form. The two words have entirely 
different meanings, the text word has the meaning of ‘‘to cry 
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shrilly,”’ and the second form has the meaning of ‘“‘to bear 
fruit.” 

5.29: R notes that 72390 WNIT NiN5N is equivalent to NINN 
mniqwaw. R then notes that the form NiDIN (Prov. 24.7) is 
a noun and therefore is a short kamez. R furthermore observes 
that 7339N has a dagesh in the second J. R therefore holds 
the text word to have three ‘‘nuns.” [Norzi prefers the read- 
ing 7229N which is the reading in the old and correct codices.] 
The Masorah 7928) 7958 holds this form to be a plural 
form. 

6.32: R on 27? correctly notes that this verb may be followed 
by the prepositions NN, OY, or 3. 

9.53: R correctly notes that 77M) (an atypical hiph‘il form from 
the root Y¥7) has the force of 7¥17N). : 

11.35: R correctly notes that "INY1I7 is a feminine form and 
notes the text word is like naad (Cant. 4.9). 

15.4: R on ]5°) correctly notes that this form in the hiph‘il and 


’ 


has the force of ‘‘causing to turn,’’ whereas ]5*] means ‘“‘to 
turn towards.” 


19.13: R correctly observes that 19) is equivalent to 1295), 


I. SAMUEL 


1.5: R holds 19NW") (a hapax legomenon) to be equivalent to 
y7nb’). The Massorah notes that the letter Y is equivalent 
toa D. 

1.9: R notes that in m>D8 there is no mappik in the letter 7 
and then notes that the pointing of the 8 is with a short 
kamez, hence R holds the text word to be an infinitive con- 
struct form. R then notes that an infinitive construct form 
may be employed as a masculine or feminine form. 

1.17: R on qn ow correctly notes that this form is equivalent 
to 7ndNw. 
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2.33: R holds aad) (to grieve) to be a form like a5) 
(to languish). These two forms are from different roots. 

4.19: R holds nob to be equivalent to N75. The text word is 
very likely a corrupt form. The actual root in all Jikelihood 
is 15>. 

5.9: R holds 17N’") to be equivalent to 17ND"). As a matter of 
fact the text word has the meaning of ‘‘to burst”’ or to “‘break 
out.” The collocation as made by R is incorrect. 

6.10: R correctly connects oD with ndo, meaning ‘‘to restrain”’ 
or ‘“‘to shut up.” 

6.12: R on 1]7¥*) notes that this word is an DIPNNTIN form, 
that is to say the text word has the masculine and feminine 
elements. It is held by some that the text word should have 
been 720). 

14.24: R correctly notes that ON) has the meaning of to be 
willing. The text word is a hiph‘il form from the root Tbe. 

14.33: R correctly connects 153 with 195), 

15.11: R on M13] correctly notes that the letter D is super- 
fluous, hence the form should be 12). This is the very emenda- 
tion made in the critical commentaries. 

15.19: R wrongly connects YYM) which is a "9 form with oy 
which is an ?"Y form. 

16.1: R on onda n’3 correctly notes that when the name of a 
place is composed of two words and the locative 7 is added, 
that 7 is prefixed to the first part of the name as in 7N’2 
being. 

17.8: R on 172 notes that this equivalent to 1773 (imperative 
forms). The text word is atypical in this context. In all 
probability the text word should have been 172 this is the 
rendering in the versions. 

17.39: R on bs) (meaning ‘‘to attempt” or ‘‘undertake’’) notes 
the Targumic rendering, namely bod mas xd). On the basis 
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of this statement R notes that certain forms have a privative 
force, as for instance R holds YOM (Isa. 10.32) has the 
meaning of ‘to cut down branches.” Thus also the word 
Ww) which means “‘to uproot.”’ 

18.29: R notes that nod has the force of mA, The text word 
is atypical. 

19.20: Ron npa? holds this word to have the meaning of NY’D. 
As a matter of fact the text word is an unknown word. The 
Septuagint and the Syriac have the reading bap or mb>np. 

20.20: R on 77¥ notes that the 7 does not have a mappik. 
R therefore notes that the letter 77 is a locative and therefore 
the text word is equivalent to ax, 

20.30: R collocates N1Y) (a niph‘al participle from the root My) 
with the word Y2, which is a confusion of a 7”5 form with an 
YY form. R correctly notes that the letter N in the text word 
is due to the fact that the form in question is in the construct 
state. 

21.10: R correctly connects maid a passive 1"Y participle with 
b>) (I Ki. 19.13) a hiph‘il form. 

23.7: R correctly notes that 13] (meaning to be “‘alienated’’) is 
in the ‘“‘strong conjugation,” that is to say that the text word 
is in the pi‘el conjugation. R then notes that in the Kal 
(ods nbdipw) the form would be 13] (a non-existent 
form.) 

25.33: R on ainda correctly connects this word with wbon. A 
number of 8"? forms interchange with n"5 forms. Thus we 
find such forms as nebo (Ps. 119.101), 159 and 195° which 
are actually x5 forms. 

27.10: R holds [ONOW5) 58 to be equivalent to 18. R then 
observes that homo-organic consonants interchange at times, 
as for instance R notes that 112] is equivalent to m2w>. The 


critical commentaries indeed correct ON to ]&. 
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Il SAMUEL 


3.30: R on q3an 1777 correctly notes that b is equivalent to 
MN. R cites a like construction in % Mpwy, which R notes is 
equivalent to "NIN (Isa. 38.14). 

13.39: R.on TT bon correctly notes that verb is a feminine 
form, hence there is a lack of agreement. R solves the difh- 
culty by noting that YD) (a feminine form) is to be understood. 

15.24: R holds 1P¥21 to be equivalent to 17%". R holds the 
letters P and 1 to be homorganic consonants, hence the 
interchange of consonants. As a matter of fact the collocation 
as made by R is not correct because the two forms in question 
have entirely different meanings. The text word has the 
meaning ‘‘to pour” or ‘‘to flow,” whereas the second form has 
the meaning to ‘‘set’”’ or to “‘place.”’ 

17.2: R correctly notes that 3390) is equivalent to M10). R holds 
the latter form to have the meaning of IN pw. This 
implies that R holds MJ to be the root of 1392) and 7”7IN. 

19.5: R connects pd (meaning ‘‘to cover’) with por (which 
has the meaning of ‘‘to enwrap.’’) These two forms have 
practically the same meaning. R in this passage also correctly 
cites the form 7019 which is a feminine passive participle. 

21.20: R specifically observes that the root of ]17% is 19, and 
the root of ]}8W is SW, and the root of ]197 is O77. R holds 
this view because the third root letter falls away in these 
forms. 

22.27: R on bpnn (the root of which is bpn) notes that this 
word has the meaning On} (“‘tasteless”’ or ‘“‘unsalted’’). 

22.36: R wrongly holds 71Y1 to be equivalent to JNUNY. 

23.2: R on ’A 137 notes that in every expression of prophecy 
the preposition 3 follows the verb 127 as in 12 ATS (Num. 
12.2): 
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I KINGS 


3.4: R correctly notes that my? has the force of Typ. 

5.25: R correctly notes that noon has the meaning of DoOND. 

7.9: R correctly takes 1D to have the meaning of 11D’. The 
text word is equivalent to 101. 

9.8: R correctly collates OW with Dw, which are Y"Y forms. 

10.28: R on )p9) notes that this form has a pausal accent 
(b173 F)/pt) and therefore R in effect notes that the text word 
is not a construct form. 

16.34: Ron boy 1 Dyer notes that is equivalent to WN Syn 
bx map. R cites a similar construction in xondr ma. Ina 
dual place-name, the article is prefixed to the second part of 
the name. 

19.13: R correctly connects b> (an 1"Y form) with m019 which 
is a passive kal participle. 

20.33: R on *29D0 won) correctly observes that the letter 17 
in °399M should be attached to won, and therefore the 
reading should be 09 MYM". 

2 1R27 Roms 4b notes that it means ‘‘to walk barefoot.” 
As a matter of fact YN is a noun from an Y"Y root the plural 
form of which is 0°08 (Isa. 19.3). 


II KINGS 


4.2: R on FDS notes that the & is a root letter (71I’NA FONT 
T1D°r 79). This statement might give the impression that the 
letter & is held to be an actual root letter. R in this verse 
also cites the form °N)M&. There can be no question as to the 
N not being a root letter. This we demonstrated in connection 
with R’s comment on 797129 (Nah. 3.17) on which form, R 
specifically notes that the letter 9 is 72’N2A WY) TID’. e 

Surely no one will maintain that the letter D in this word 
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as well as the in JN1DWM which R cites is actually a root 
letter. When R notes that the & in the text word and the 
in 7119 is T1077 7/9, all that R means to say is that these 
are preformative letters essential in the forms in question. 

5.7: R on om>y7 notes the pointing in the letter 7 which R 
correctly notes is the interrogative. 

9.4: R on 8’237 WIT holds that this has the meaning of 11] 
sai bw. 

9.15: R correctly notes that 319 is equivalent to pia 

10.32: R wrongly connects nixp? with "N¥p, which is a con- 
fusion of a "9 with an YY form. 

11.6: R on NDP notes that the letter is a root letter. The text 
word, however, is dubious. It is held by some that the root 
of the text word that is MD] (to pluck away). 

17.6: R correctly notes that by is equivalent to Ty. R then 
notes that 7”9 forms like m2, 73D and 75) in the kal imper- 
fect tense are pointed ]5"), 127), by. R then notes that the 
corresponding hiph‘il forms become ]"), by. 

17.23: R notes the pointing in by) which he notes is not a 
hiph‘il form. 

19.25: R holds niwa? to be equivalent to mawn>. The text 
word has the meaning of ‘‘making din” or “‘crashing in ruin.” 

19.28: R notes that FNW1 is equivalent to JNNW. The text 
word does not seem to be in place in this passage. R, by 
noting that the text word is equivalent to JNU, in effect is 
making the very emendation as made in the critical com- 

“mentaries. 


ISAIAH 


1.4: R correctly notes that 73D is a construct form, the ab- 
solute form is 73D. 


1.6: R connects 177 (an 1") form meaning to “press down or 
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out’”’) with 77? (a pu‘al ge, form) which has the meaning of 
“to scatter or disperse.”’ 

1.16: R correctly notes that 1$M7 and D7 are imperative 
forms. R notes that if the text word were in the perfect tense 
the form would have been 117}. 

ibid.: R holds 917 (in pause) to be equivalent yam. 

1.17: R notes that 10> has no dagesh hence it is a kal form in 
the imperative. The force of the text word is ‘‘to learn.” 
R then notes that the pi‘el form (735 pw) has the force of 
“teaching.” R then notes that the form 1¥77 (a kal plural 
imperative) in the singular is w7. R then observes that 1108 
is an imperative form in the pi‘el conjugation. 

1.21: R holds the yod in ny2D to be like the yod in’N31, which 
yod is frequently said to be superfluous. 

1.23: R connects 0°70 with 0°70. This collocation is not 
correct because the first form has the meaning ‘‘to be stub- 
born,’”’ whereas the second form means “‘to turn aside.” 

1.30: R correctly notes that nyai is not to be connected with 
353 because the latter form does not have a nun. 

1.31: R correctly indentifies the form ibyps by the form TBi9M1 
which is a participle. R notes that the text word is rendered 
in the Targum by ]i7°7” 721Y) and then observes that this 
is not the correct rendering of the text word. R then notes 
that if the Targumic rendering were correct the Hebrew noun 
should have been iby. The text word as pointed is noted by 
R to be a participial form. 

3.24: R connects TYP with ]WpP3) which is a confusion of a Ti 
form with a ]"D form. R notes that the text word is pointed 
with a palach which is R’s term for the segol. R then notes 
that the construct form TWP? is pointed with kamez, which 
term is equivalent to zere. 

3.26: R on 138) correctly notes that this verb has the meaning 


of ‘‘to mourn.” 
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5.2: R correctly observes that 2p") has the force of ‘‘remov- 
ing stones.” 

5.6: R correctly notes that 72 has the meaning of TODW or 
17X, that is to say the text word has the meaning of ‘‘the end’”’ 
or “‘destruction.”’ 

5.7: Ron [(VYWYY] YU) notes that YO) when it is in the absolute 
state is pointed YJ (in pause) and in construct state it is 
yi. R then notes that because the form in question is in the 
construct state the letter 0 is pointed with a patach. As a 
matter of fact the absolute form of YU] as a segolate noun 
(which does not occur) is evidently Y0] in view of such 
forms as ]¥0} (Isa. 17.11) and °Y0) (Isa. 17.10). R’s view 
then is incorrect in holding Y¥) to be the absolute form, and 
that the noun in question is a form like 123. 

5.30: R on 032) holds this verb to be a niph‘al form. As a 
matter of fact the text word is a pi‘el form. There is no 
niph‘al form from the root 012]: R equates the text word with 
mnb3. R correctly observes that the waw in the text word is 
a waw consecutive. 

6.10: R holds }2W7 to be an infinitive absolute. As a matter of 
fact the text word is a hiph‘il imperative. 

7.2: R correctly connects 7M] with M2) which are derived from 
an 19 root. 

7.11: R notes that the form TONw [DOV] are equivalent to 
ON poy (=ask in the depth). R then notes that the text 
word is a form like TYDW and myo. As a matter of fact 
some hold the text word to be D1NW with the locative 7. 

7.20: R on tordanm 11 correctly notes that this is a con- 
struct form, hence the pointing of the & with a patach. 

9.4: R correctly notes that ND JIND is not to be connected with 
the word ND. R correctly holds the nun in the text words to 
be a root letter and he specifically notes that it is not a form 
like 81D or J197 or JINW (which are mie forms). 
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9.17: R incorrectly connects }D38N") a 8"5 form with 0’512) an 
1"y form. R then notes that the root of these forms is JA. 
R on the latter form notes that the nun (which is not con- 
sidered to be a root letter) is retained at times, and then R 
observes that the letter 8 takes the place of the letter ] in 
such forms as [290] NOAS (Ezek. 21.20), N81. Needless to 
say that these observations are not correct. 

12.2: See R’s comment on Ex. 15.2. 

13.10: R correctly connects om (an Y"Y form in the hiph‘il 
conjugation with ibaa which is a kal infinitive construct form. 

13.14: R correctly connects 73D) with N15D (a kal infinitive 
construct) and with 15D). 

13.20: R correctly holds rin to be equivalent to Ont. R then 
observes that in a number of instances the letter 8 disappears, 
as for instance in WDbn (Job 35.11) which R notes is equiva- 
lent to 2)9ND. Similarly R notes that the form 7’ (Prov. 
17.4) is equivalent to [TND. 

14.19: R correctly connects 033 (a hoph‘al form) with D138 
(Isa. 14.25). 

16.10: R correctly connects YY (to shout) with 7y17N. The 
text word is a pol‘al 1”Y form. 

19.3: R correctly connects 7P3)) (an atypical form) with ppia 
(Isa. 19.3). 

19.4: R correctly notes that "N90 is equivalent to "N10. The 
letter D and the letter } are homorganic consonants, hence 
the interchange in these two letters. 

ibid.: R on TWP O'II7N notes that “Lordship” takes a plural 
form even though the subject has an adjective in the singular. 

19.9: R holds "iN to be a form like TW and N21. The yod in 
like forms is said by R to be superfluous. 

19.13: R correctly connects WNT with DN. 

19.17: R correctly connects 830 with 139’. Both of these forms 
have the basic meaning of ‘‘to circle’’ or ‘‘to reel.’”’ The text 
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word is an Aramaism for 83M. R also correctly connects the 
text word with yoon 11M, the actual root of which is iN. 

20.4: R holds the yod in ’D1WM) to be superfluous and then cites 
like forms such as ’71M) (Isa. 19.9, meaning “white stuff’). 
R also cites bn (Jer. 22.14) in which however the yod is a 
first person suffix. R also cites "TW (meaning “‘field’”’) in which 
the yod is a rare original form. The form "TW is equivalent 
to TTY. 

21.2: R notes that ’)¥ as accented means ‘‘my rock,” but ?11¥ 
as accented is a verb like "24W, "DIP. 

21.2: R notes that the letter 7 in TNMIS8 has no mappik, hence 
R notes that the text word is a collective noun. 

21.15: R correctly connects 7¥10] with 170°). R gives a second 
interpretation, namely that W101] is equivalent to mwa. 
R holds the letters mun and lamed to be homo-organic con- 
sonants. As a matter of fact the text word has the meaning of 


’ 


“to leave” or “forsake,” whereas ¥09 has the meaning of 


‘ 


“to hammer” or “sharpen.” 
On this verse R also notes that 13W] is equivalent to 

7209 (Neh. 13.7). 

22.5: R correctly connects 1D12/9) with 1DD13 (a pol'‘el form). 

22.16: R correctly notes that the yod in *PpNM (which is an 
archaic ending) is superfluous. R then cites like forms such 
as 71210, DPN. 

22.17: R incorrectly connects THY FWY with OY) (Isa. 59.17). 

23.17: R correctly notes that ow is equivalent .to -ovnrd. 
R then cites like forms such as spy (2 Ki. 9.15) and yovd 
(Psu 26:02 

24.19: R on TYYANT IY 1 (which forms are actually Aramaic 
loan-words corresponding to ¥¥1) correctly connects the text 
words with OY4N (Ps. 2.9), meaning ‘“‘to break.” 


25.1: R on ]i8 (meaning “‘faithfulness’’) notes that this form is 
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like DAR, bok and therefore R notes that these are not 
participial forms but are segolate forms. 

25.7: R correctly connects bibs with p> (1 Ki. 19.13) and 
also with maid (a feminine passive participle). 

26.11: R notes that every occurrence of 17 has the accent on 
the ultimate, but in this passage 7 has the accent on the 
penultimate, hence R notes that it is a form like 72V and 
mop_. R correctly notes that these are verbal forms in the 
perfect tense. 

26.19: R correctly notes that 1337] 1¥’p7 are imperative forms. 

28.16: R on 701) 703 notes that the first of these two forms 
is pointed with a patach, and therefore R notes it is a form 
in the construct state. As a matter of fact the first form has 
a kamez. 

28.28: R on 13¥17 WITS notes that this is a construction like 
Mwy? TwY, by which R means to say that the first text word 
is an infinitive absolute and is an atypical form. R further- 
more notes that WIN is equivalent to YIT7 which form is a 
niph‘al infinitive. R, however, was evidently under the im- 
pression that W178 is equivalent to wi77, because he observes 
that the letters 8 and 7 are interchangeable as in TANNS 
which R notes is equivalent to JANN. 

29.8: R wrongly connects 7PPi¥ (meaning ‘‘to run or rush’’) 
with JOPIWN (Gen. 3.16) which is a confusion of an Y"Y with 
an )"Y form. 

29.9: R correctly connects 1YW) WYAWT (which are respectively 
a hithpalp‘el and kal imperative forms meaning ‘‘to be blind” 
from the root Y¥W with YWT a hiph‘il form. 

29.15: R correctly notes that ano? is equivalent to non. 

30.1: R connects 0°771D (meaning “‘stubborn or rebellious’) 
with 0°9D (meaning ‘“‘to turn aside’). R connects an Y"y 


form with an 19 form. 
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30.15: R correctly holds Tw (meaning retirement) to be a 
nominal form. 

30.23: R correctly holds }2¥ to be an adjective (and that this 
word is not }2W), hence R notes that the accent is on the 
ultimate pointed with a YOP, by which R means a zere. 
R’s term for zere is kamez or kamez katan. 

30.27: R on TNYD notes that the 7 is superfluous, hence R 
holds this form to be equivalent to NWA. 

30.30: R on NM) notes that this form is not to be connected 
with M1], but is to be connected with NMJ. 

32.6: R correctly holds *}JM to be a nominal form. R notes that 
the accent is on the penultimate and therefore it is pointed 
with a patach. This term has reference to the segol. R’s terms 
for a segol are patach or patach katan. 

32.10: R correctly holds *}D& to be a noun and therefore he 
notes that the accent is on the penultimate and is pointed 
with a segol (=NND). 

32.11: R holds 7127 to be equivalent to pees and MWB to be 
equivalent to pwp>, and 77¥1 to be equivalent to miay> 
meaning 7°7Y, and 771M) to be equivalent to sind. R notes 
that the accent in these forms is on the penultimate. As a 
matter of fact these are emphatic imperative forms with an 
Aramaic influence. 

32.19: R on 773) notes that this form is not a noun because it 
is pointed with a kamez and a patach. R holds the 2 inn77A3 
to be a root letter and he holds this form to be like NVWY 
and N1py¥. As a matter of fact N12 is an infinitive con- 
struct form. 

33.1: R connects yndip with >in, the root and the meaning of 
these forms are doubtful. The root of the text word is prob- 
ably 753. R holds the 9 in the second form to be like the 9 in 
PND and YTD. The text is held by some to be equivalent 
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to snbanp. R then observes that the text word which is 
equivalent to qn>2>D which is the very emendation in the 
critical commentaries. 

33.4: R correctly connects PWD (a construct form) with ppy 
and 1pW? (meaning to rush or to run about). 

33.19: R holds tYi] (a ’"D form niph‘al participle) to be equiva- 
lent to yd. The text word is held by some to mean a bar- 
barous people. The second form means ‘‘to talk indistinctly 
or unintelligently.”” R makes this equation because the J in 
the first form and the 9 in the second form are homo-organic 
consonants. 

34.4: R correctly connects Wan with 959). 

35.1: R correctly notes that DIWW is equivalent to O7D Www?. 
R then cites a like construction in "NX? (Jer. 10.20) which 
R holds to be equivalent to 9 8X”. 

35.3, 4:.R on 1piN notes that this form is 735 Sowa, which 
means that the text word is a pi‘el form, hence, R notes the 
text word has the force of strengthening others. R then 
observes that 1ptq a kal imperative, means “‘to be strong.” 

35.7: R notes that the 7 in 7¥27 has no mapik hence R notes 
it is a noun in the absolute state. In the current texts however 
the form in question has a mappik. 

35.8: R notes the word 417 occurs in both the masculine and 
feminine gender. This view is held because in the passage 
maaD>s 717777 (Ex. 18.20) the noun is modified by a feminine 
preposition, and then in the passage TN& 972 the noun in 
question takes a masculine numeral. 

37.29: R notes that FX) is equivalent to JNNW1. In this view 
R in effect is emending the text. The critical commentaries 
indeed hold the latter form to be in place. 

40.24: R notes that every Yi in the Scripture has the accent 
on the penultimate and is pointed with a patach (=segol), 
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but Ww (in this verse) has the accent on the ultimate and 
is pointed with a kamez (which is one of R’s terms for the 
zere) hence, R notes that it is a participial form. 

41.10: R on YAWN (meaning “to gaze” from the root TYW) 
notes the metathesis that occurs in the text word in a hithpa‘el 
form when the first root letter is a ¥. R then cites like forma- 
tions such as PIINWN, FHNwW), BHINwW, WoNw. 

41.17: R correctly connects THY] with TNWN (meaning to be 
“dry” or “parched” (Isa. 19.5). The root of these forms is NWJ. 
R then correctly observes that the NM in the text word is 
dageshed because it stands for a double N. 

42.4: R on 717? correctly connects this form with 71°. The 
text word is an atypical form which ordinarily should have 
been 71. 

42.18: R correctly makes a distinction between the text word 
AW (which is equivalent to 1¥77) and AW7 a participial form. 

44.10: R on JD] notes that the J is a Spi] 71D” which term 
means that it is not a root letter but is only a formative letter. 

45.1: Ron sab correctly connects this word (meaning ‘‘to beat 
out’’) with 3775. The text word is a kal infinitive construct. 

45.20: R on wan notes that the nun is not a root letter. 
This view of R is due to the fact that the mun in }"D forms 
is not regarded as a root letter, because it disappears at times. 

46.6: R wrongly connects odin (meaning ‘‘to lightly esteem’’) 
which is an 1"Y form with op a ]"5 form. 

46.11: R wrongly connects 0°Y (a bird of prey) with the Aramaic 
word 70Y meaning “‘counsel.”” The text word is an ’”"Y form 
and MY (Dan. 2.14) is a derivative from the root OY”. 

48.11: R correctly observes that ’871P? (a pu‘al form) is equiva- 
lent to ANTI °NND. 

49.26: R correctly connects 97] with 1M (Lev. 19.33) mean- 
ing to ‘‘oppress.”’ 

51.23: R connects 471 (meaning “grief” or “‘suffering’’) with 
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91 (Neh. 2.7) which is a confusion of a ’") form with an 
YY form (in the niph‘al). 

§2.5: R holds YN3D to be equivalent to ~NIND, by which R 
means to say that the characteristic N in the hithpa‘el is at 
times assimilated, as in the word 12°19 (Num. 7.8, 9). 

53.12: R correctly connects 717 with WN (Ps. 141.8) which is 
a jussive form. 

57.9: R correctly connects *(WH} with 171v", which are 19 
forms, having the meaning of ‘‘to behold” or “‘to regard.” 
59.5: R on 777 (a passive participle meaning ‘‘to press down’’) 

correctly connects the text word with 11). 

59.10: R on O'3DWNA notes that the letter & in this form is like 
the 8 in *NIN&, (AIM) NAS, OINN7 (Num. 21.1). This last 
form actually stands for D°7N7. 

59.16: R in this passage notes the metathesis of letters that take 
place in such forms as ODINWA, bSinwy whose first root letter 
is a YW. This observation is made a number of times by R. 

60.11: R on 1NM5i notes that this form is in the “heavy con- 
jugation”’ (i. e., Sup) because it represents a continuous state. 

62.10: R correctly notes that [AND] SDD has the force of 
“removing stones.” 

63.6: R correctly connects DIAN (an 1") form) with 1DDIA a 
pol‘el form. 

63.10: R correctly connects 179 with 0°79 (Deut. 9.7) which 
are 1"> forms. 

65.6: R correctly connects 1710 which is a pol‘el 1"Y form with 
1D. The text word has the meaning ‘‘to turn aside.”’ 


JEREMIAH 


2.12: R on WW correctly connects this word with 1991NwN. 
R correctly notes that the text word is an imperative form 
like 197. 
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2.16: R on FY correctly connects this form with 1¥¥7°. The 
text word is actually an Aramaized form from the root yy. 

2.34: R correctly notes that D’NNX?D is a nbyp form with a 
suffix. R then cites O-NNWI as being a like form. 

2.36: R holds bin to have the meaning of bidt. As a matter of 
fact the text word is equivalent to Orrin meaning ‘‘to go.” 
The LXX renders the text word as if it were from the root 991. 

3.6: R on 1M) correctly notes that the yod in this word is 
superfluous, therefore the form should actually have been 
In}. This is the very emendation made in the critical com- 
mentaries. 

3.8: R notes that the form any has a 977) F|pt above the 
letter N a disjunctive accent, and therefore R interprets the 
text accordingly. 

3.17: R wrongly connects N77 with 1237}WS8. The text word 


DI 


however is an ¥”Y form (meaning ‘‘to be firm’’ or ‘‘hard’’ or 
‘‘strength”) whereas the latter form is an 1”) form meaning 
“to see” or “‘watch.”’ 

4.10: R correctly connects DNV NWI with "IW. These are 
1"5 forms in the hiph‘il. 

4.11: R correctly connects nin? with O11N) (Jer. 15.7). Both of 
these forms are 7”? forms (having the meaning ‘‘to winnow.”’) 

4.16: R wrongly connects 0°7¥1 (a ]"_ form) with Ti¥D an 
YY form. 

4.17: R correctly holds that "TY is equivalent to 77W. 

5.4: R correctly connects WON with D1. 

5.14: R correctly notes that on?>N) is equivalent toONs Donn. 

6.6: R on XY notes that the 7 has no mappik, hence R holds 
the text word to be equivalent to yY. R holds the text word 
to have the force of a collective noun. 

6.7: R connects 1’PpAD (an infinitive construct form) with '9 
1p. Some hold the text word to have the meaning of “‘to be 
cold” from the root 17p. The text word is an atypical form. 
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6.8: R correctly connects YPN with YP (an imperative form) 
meaning ‘‘to dislocate or alienate.’’ R, however, is not correct 
in holding Ypi7 to have the force of ‘‘removing the bond.” 
The hiph‘il form refers to some solemn form of execution. 

6.23: R correctly notes that 1p’Im? has the force of “‘to take 
hold of.” 

6.25: R correctly notes that 113) has the meaning of ‘‘fear.”’ 

6.28: R correctly connects 0°7710 °71D with 0°70. The latter 
form can be taken as an 1") form in the pol‘el conjugation. 

7.24: R wrongly connects 117° an Y"Y form (meaning “‘firm- 
ness or truthful’) with 1]7}¥8 which is an 1"Y form (having 
the meaning ‘‘to behold” or ‘‘to regard.’’) 

7.29: R correctly connects 71] (an Y"Y form) with 13?) (Job 1.20). 

8.11: R correctly notes that 151”) is equivalent to 18511. 

8.14: R correctly connects 72)7N) (a plural form in the first 
person with the cohortative) hence R correctly holds the 
text word to be equivalent to O71). 

9.4: R correctly notes that 7197 (meaning “‘to commit iniquity’’) 
is a form like 7337, that is to say, the text word is an in- 
finitive absolute form. ' 

10.19: R correctly notes that m2m3 has the meaning of rin. 
The text word is a niph‘al feminine participle. 

10.20: R correctly notes that *18%X” is equivalent to °3D IN%?. 

11.16: R correctly notes that 197) is equivalent to 1¥¥71. The 
text word is an Aramaic loan word. 

12.1: R correctly connects bw a nominal form from the root 
with m>w meaning ‘‘quietness or ease.” 

12.3: R correctly connects OPA (a 7" form meaning ‘‘to drag 
away”’) with °3p’N7 which is an infinitive construct form. The 
text word is an imperative form. 

12.13: R notes that the codex which points 1Y7! with a hirek 
is corrupt. The correct reading according to R is 19 TI. 

13.25: R correctly notes that 421) is to be connected with 1). 
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14.17: R correctly notes that moma (a feminine participle in the 
niph‘al) has the meaning of “‘sickness.”’ 

15.4: R correctly connects 7)¥! with Yt. The text form should 
actually have been 1Y1. 

15.11: R incorrectly connects FNW (a m5 form meaning “‘to 
let loose’) with JNINWT. 

15.12: Rcorrectly connects 9177 (from the root YY an Aramaic 
loan word) with 7¥17°77. The Y in the text word interchanges 
with a ¥. 

15.18: R connects W138 with IX’). Both of these forms, the 
one an 1"Y form and the other a &"B form have practically the 
same meaning. 

18.15: R on OT? [0°D) an 1"Y form having the meaning of 
‘foreign waters,’ notes that if the text word were derived 
from (‘‘to pour forthin floods’) the text word would have 
been O'D'11. 

18.23: R correctly notes that the yod in "MDM is superfluous, 
hence the form should have been NDNH. This is the very 
emendation made in the critical commentaries. 

21.12: R on pWiy notes that the accent in this word is on the 
ultimate, and therefore, R notes, it is not a noun like PWY. 

21.13: R correctly connects NM? (an Aramaized form, meaning 
“to go down”’) with O’ANMI, an adjectival form from the root NM). 

22.14: R correctly connects Ni79 N23 (meaning ‘‘measure’’) with 
nit) ’WwIS which has references to men of large stature. 

22.17: R correctly connects 7¥1797 with "Ni¥1. The text word 
is an atypical form. 

22.23: R correctly connects °AIIPN with TP (a denominative 
form). 

23.39: R connects "MW with WIT 71. R also connects the 
text word with 1NWN (from the root NW meaning ‘to be dry 
or parched”). The text word is a "5 form. 

24.9: R correctly connects muro with 1911). The text word 
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should have been 7911 but by transposition of the letters the 
text word came to be as it is. 

25.23: R incorrectly connects [78D] ’S)1¥P a passive participle 
from an Y"Y root, with T¥P a "5 form. 

25.37: R correctly connects 197] an Y"Y form, meaning ‘‘to 
become dumb or silent,’’ with the form 139777. 

27.20: R correctly notes that india is equivalent to imdina. 

29.8: R correctly connects 18’W? with "INV. 

29.17: R correctly connects O°79WT, an adjective meaning 
“something horrid” with 7°7)7YW (Hos. 6.10). 

30.23: R wrongly connects 171N (from the root 973), meaning 
“to drag away” with °1219 which is an yy form has the 
meaning of ‘‘fear or terror.” 

32.2: R correctly connects 0°7¥ with 11¥2, both of which forms 
are derived from an 1"¥ root. 

32.23: R correctly holds that S7PM}, the meaning of which is 
“thou didst cause to befall,” to be equivalent to n’1pi7. The 
text word is actually a n"5 form. 

32.33: R correctly holds 7199) to be an infinitive form equal to 
the form byp. 

36.20: R correctly notes that 77¥M is equivalent to 1SN7 by. 
Comments by R on locative forms are abundant. 

43.9: R incorrectly holds the in pon to be a YB11 710", which 
term always refers to a formative letter which is not held by 
R to be a root letter. R compares the 9 in the text word to 
be like the D in 709 and MWY. R therefore holds 05 to be 
the root of the text word. R indeed connects the text word 
with 099) (1 Ki. 19.13) the root of which is rid. 

48.9: R on NXP correctly notes that these verbs have the mean- 
ing ‘“‘to fly.” The text words are atypical forms which are 
equivalent to XM, 1S). 

48.27: R correctly connects T7330 with 1°29 which are deriva- 


tives from an 1" root. 
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48.32: R correctly connects 4¥°P with 7’p. R notes that the 
text word is not to be connected with YP, which R notes 
does not have a yod, and furthermore, the ¥ is not dageshed 
in the derived forms. 

49.8: R on 1357 and 3p’)Y7 correctly notes that these are im- 
perative forms. Needless to say these forms are atypical. 

49.16: R correctly notes that "23¥ and ’YDN are respectively 
equivalent to [DW and WDA. R holds the letter yod (an old 
case ending) to be superfluous. 

50.14: R correctly connects 17’ with 17°}, both of these forms 
have the meaning “‘to throw or cast.’ The latter form may 
possibly be derived from the root 17’. 

50.24: R correctly connects "AYP? with Wprd. 

51.58: R correctly connects TYIYNN with 17Y (an imperative 
form) meaning ‘“‘to lay bare.” 

52.15: R correctly holds that ]i9& is equivalent to 197. This 


very view is maintained in the critical ¢éommentaries. 
EZEKIEL 


2.2: R correctly holds 731 to be equivalent to TATND. 

2.9: Ron ia mm... amby a mam correctly observes that 
the word is found to be both in the masculine and feminine 
gender. 

5.7: R incorrectly connects 03397 with 79°). 

5.13: R correctly connects 737) with MM which are 1" forms. 

7.5: R notes that 782 has the accent on the ultimate. R there- 
fore correctly notes that it is a nboyip form, that is to say, 
the text word is a feminine participle. 

7.7: R on M83 notes the accent to be on the penultimate, 
hence this form is said to be nbyp Le which is equivalent 


to saying the text word is in the perfect tense. 
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7.11: R on 73 (from the root 77] meaning “‘to lament’) holds 
with Menahem b. Saruk that the root thereof is 11. This view 
is held because in the form 1772") (a niph‘al form). R does not 
hold the nun in the }"D form to be a root letter, nor the final 
7 in 7”5 forms hence only the 71 is held to be the root letter. 

8.12: R easy connects in’DW?, which has the meaning of 

“show-piece” with ’NDW1, which means ‘“‘to cover.” \The 
text as a matter of fact is derived from a 77’ rb root, whereas 
the second form is derived from an Y"Y root. 

8.16: R holds ON°)}NNW, which is an atypical form which R 
holds to be composed of two forms, namely 7NNW7 and 
7innw7. As a matter of fact the text word should have been 
DAnnw. 

9.8: Rcorrectly notes that [JN] NWN) is equivalent to "NNW. 
Needless to say that the text word is corrupt. The second 
form is held to be the correct form in the critical commentaries. 

13.6: R correctly connects on (a pi‘el form) with nonin. 

13.11: R incorrectly holds 73M&) to be equivalent to JAN). Asa 
matter of fact the text word is a second person feminine in 
the plural. 

14.5: R incorrectly connects 171}, a niph‘al form from the root 
1t with Wt) a 7" form. 

16.3: R incorrectly connects 7202 (meaning “‘origin’’?) with 
Pow, (meaning ‘‘dwelling places’’). R holding the letter 3 
and the 1 are homorganic consonants, we can understand 
how R can hold the text word and the cited form to have the 
same meaning. 

16.30: R correctly connects T2DN, a passive 8") form meaning 
“to be weak” or ‘‘to languish’’ with bOpN (Neh. 3.4). 

16.44: R on 7OND notes that the 7 has no mappik, hence R 
notes that the text word is equivalent to DN). 

17.9: R incorrectly holds DDIP” to be equivalent to y¥1p’. The 


text word has the meaning of ‘divination.’ 
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17.23: R correctly notes that the dageshed nun in TIDWNM stands 
for two nuns. 

18.30: R on 72°W71 121 notes that the first form has the mean- 
ing of ONS 121’, whereas the second form has the force of 
causing others to return. 

19.5: R incorrectly connects moni aD form with °91n. The 
text word is a niph‘al form, meaning ‘‘to wait.’’ The second 
word has the meaning of “‘sickness.”’ 

19.10: R correctly connects 7°7)D with 771D meaning “‘to be 
fruitful.” 

20.26: R correctly notes that DAWN has the meaning of “to be 
desolated or appalled.”” R then notes that those who hold 
the text word to have the meaning of TWN are in error. 

20.38: R correctly notes that ’Ni73) has the meaning of 77°72. 
The text word is actually derived from an Y"¥ root. 

21.17: R incorrectly connects ?71. with 18. The text word is 
derived from the root 112 meaning ‘‘dwelling or sojourning.” 
The second form has a &8"5 root. 

21.20: R correctly notes that Ma is a Diya form, that is to 
say, the text word is an infinitive absolute form. 

2b.: R on 279 NNOAN notes that some hold this form to be 
equivalent to 299 NNN. This is the very emendation made 
in some of the critical commentaries. R notes that some hold 
the text word to be equivalent to NYAN (from the root nya). 
R then notes that the Jetter M in the text word is not a root 
letter, but that it is the letter N charactéristic in the construct 
state of feminine nouns. R correctly notes that the N in MNya 
(Jer. 8.15) is an actual root letter. 

21.20: R correctly notes that YI) (meaning to enwrap oneself), 
is equivalent to 710Y. R notes that some hold the text word 
to have the meaning of 01Y°D, which R correctly notes is 
incorrect. 
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22.26: R correctly connects box, meaning “‘to profane” with 
nddonnn. 

23.17: R correctly holds YPM) (from the root Yp’) to have the 
meaning of ‘‘dislocate.’’ R then notes that in the hiph‘il this 
word has the force of 213M (joining). R in the course of his 
comment has the form 7”Yp which necessarily implies that 
R holds the root to be TYP. R then cites a few forms which 
he believes have a positive and negative force. Thus R cites 
wwM) which means “to enroot” whereas Y7WN means ‘'to 
uproot.” 

26.18: R correctly notes that ]?87 is equivalent to ONT. The 
text word is an Aramaized form. 

28.7: R_ correctly connects 7NYD? (meaning “brightness or 
splendor’) with 7NY571. 

28.16: R correctly notes that 1 is equivalent to INdD. R on 
7AN) correctly holds this form to be equivalent to ]7TANN). 

28.23: R correctly connects boan (meaning to intervene or 
interpose) with nbn. 

29.7: Ron Yi1M correctly connects this (y"Y form) with PSN. 

29.14: R holds ON 7130 to be equivalent to O79. R evidently 
holds the letter D in the text word to be homo-organic with 
the letter 1. As a matter of fact the text word has the meaning 
of “origin.” The cited form has the meaning of “sojourning.” 

30.24, 25: R correctly notes that *Mpim) has the meaning of 
“strengthening” whereas "APINT) has the force of “taking 
hold of.” 

32.5: R incorrectly connects 407, meaning “height” with 
0°23 797 which means ‘‘to cast or throw.” 

32.15: R correctly connects 7Wi, a feminine participle with 
mpDw meaning ‘“‘to be desolate or appalled.” 

35.5: R correctly connects 73M) with ’N737). These are forms, 


having the meaning of ‘‘to pour down.” 
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39.2: R incorrectly connects F?NNWW) (from the probable root 
meaning ‘‘to beguile or deceive.’’) 

39.16: R notes the final 7 in 72197 has no mappik hence this 
form is in the absolute state. R correctly connects the text 
word with min. 

40.18: R notes that every occurrence of 7iNNN has the accent 
on the ultimate with one exception, namely, in verse 19 where 
the form has the accent on the letter MA. 

43.8: R correctly notes that bon) is equivalent to m>DN1. 

43.23: R on SUM correctly notes that this verb has the force 
of snub. [For like observations see Englander, HUCA, 1939, 
vol. XIV, p. 396. 

43.27: R correctly notes that "NN%¥11 is equivalent to MS. 

45.18: R correctly notes that D&M has the force of 4701. 
[See verse 23.] 

46.17: R correctly notes that N2W (an atypical form) with 73. 

47.10: R notes the absence of the mappik in the 7 of mn 
and therefore R holds this form to have the force of many 
species. 

47.19: Ron mona holds the letter 7 to be locative and therefore 
R holds the text word to be equivalent to bn. 


HOSEA 


1.2: R holds 137 to be a noun. The form 137 or 137 or an 
infinitive construct would be in place. 

2.9: R correctly notes that 79771 is 722 )w> ad pwon, that is 
to say the verb is in the pi‘el conjugation. R then notes that 
the text word has the force of ‘‘perusing constantly.” 

2.14: R notes that NW) has the meaning of ‘‘to cause desola- 
tion, and he correctly connects the text word with Ow. 

3.2: Ron J D8 (a 71"? verb) correctly notes that this word has 
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the meaning of ‘‘to get by trade.’”’ The dagesh in the 3 isa 
dagesh forte dirimens. R connects the text word with ’N’75D 
(Gen. 50.5) which form, however, has the meaning of ‘‘to dig.”’ 
There are two roots 17) with entirely different meanings. 

4.5: R correctly connects °N’D7) with 107). These are "5 forms 
having the meaning “‘to cease or cause to cease.” 

4.18: R holds 1D to be equivalent to 1!. The two forms have 
entirely different meanings. 

5.5: R correctly connects 731 with niyd, meaning “‘affliction.”’ 

5.13: R incorrectly notes that 77)” (meaning “‘to depart or to be 
cured’”’ is one of those forms in which a metathesis of letters 
takes place, that is to say, the text word according to R 
should ordinarily have been 117” meaning ‘‘to moan, or to 
speak.”’ 

6.1: R holds that 7? has the force of 73). 

7.10: R notes that 71 has the meaning of "NY, that is to say 
the text word has the meaning of “‘to be afflicted.” 

8.4: R correctly connects 1 VW with 0° meaning ‘‘to set up 
princes.” 

9.4: R correctly connects 190" with 7D]. 

10.9: R notes the pointing in NWN which does not have a 
dagesh, and therefore R observes that the text word is a verb 
in the perfect tense. R cites a like form in nbix. Both of 
these forms are in the feminine gender. 

10.11: R on °*MAT* correctly notes that the yod is paragogic. 

11.3: R correctly notes that nd is an anomalous form, and 
then correctly observes that the text word is equivalent 
to *nbann. 

13.14: R on Of) notes that the D is a root letter and correctly 
notes that this form is like OY3. R then notes that if the text 
word were derived from M1 the form would be Of). 
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JOEL 


1.9: R notes that N37 is equivalent to N19), that is to say, 
both forms are passive. 

1.11: R correctly connects W217 with W2’. 

1.17: R correctly connects N}7)99 with N17 which have the 
meaning of ‘“‘store-house.”’ 

2.5: R on 4)7Y notes that this form is in the construct state 
and therefore it is pointed with a MND *)0N, which term is 
equivalent to a compound segol. The term ‘‘patach”’ refers at 
times to a segol hence MND *}UN refers to a compound segol. 

2.9: R correctly connects 1PW? with pW the meaning of which 
is ‘‘to run or rush.’”’ These forms are derived from an Y"Y 
root. R incorrectly also cites PWOM (Zeph. 2.9) in the belief 
that it has the same root as the text words. As a matter of 
fact the root is pw. The word pW has the meaning of 
“acquisition”’ or ‘‘possession.”’ 

2.16: R correctly notes that 1X2) is a form like ~3P that is to 
say these are imperative forms in the kal conjugation. 

4.11: R notes that M holds 1¥1Y to be equivalent to WN. The 
text word seems to have the meaning of “to make haste.” 
Some indeed emend the text word to W1N. R himself connects 
the text word with NiWY (meaning to be smoot) (?). R does 
not hold the NM to be a root letter, but as a matter of fact the 
N is a root letter. 


AMOS 


2.13: R correctly notes that Pp’ is the Targumic form for p’Xd. 

4.13: R correctly connects 15)’Y meaning “‘darkness”’ with TNDY 
(Job 10,22) and also with *}}¥) (Isa. 8.22). 

5.9: R correctly connects 7H) with T17W which are Y”Y forms. 
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5.11: R correctly connects DJOWID with OF00135 which are 
po‘el forms, meaning “‘to trample.’ 

6.3: R connects 0°97 meaning “to put away or exclude” 
with 0°7°3 which has the meaning of ‘‘to move to and fro, 
or to be disturbed.” In this comment R collocates a "> with 
an 1"¥ form. 

6.6: R correctly notes that om} has the meaning of sickness 
e>an pw). 

6.8: R correctly connects 28M with AYN. Both forms have 
the meaning of “‘abomination.”’ 

7.1: R correctly connects ’f] with 11). 

8.4: R correctly notes that maw is equivalent to mavnd. 

9.1: R correctly notes that DY¥I) is equivalent to DY¥I1. R 
also notes that the text word is equivalent to OYSD, this is 
possible because the 2 in the text word and the 5 in the 
cited form interchange because they are homorganic 
consonants. 

9.9: R correctly notes that Yi? (as a niph‘al form) means to be 
tossed about, whereas 3)’ has the usual kal force. 


OBADIAH 


1.3: R connects *)]0 (which refers to places of concealment) 
with 83M (an Aramaized form) meaning “‘reeling.’’ R then 
notes that the text word is like the forms 1¥P (Ps. 65.6) and 
1m (Gen. 21.16). R specifically observes that the root of 
the last form is M¥. Therefore we are justified in concluding 
that all of these forms have a biliteral root. 

1.9: R correctly connects MM) (an Y"Y form) with 1AM? meaning 
“to be shattered or dismayed.” 
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JONAH 


2.8: R correctly connects }UYNTD with }0YA (Lam. 2.11) which 
form is equivalent to Oy. 
2.10: R correctly notes that 7NYIW? is equivalent to my w>, 


4.7: Ron JM] notes that the corresponding masculine form is ]”). 


MICAH 


1.4: R correctly connects 0°79, a hoph‘al form, from the root 
74) with 17)4] a niph’al form. 

1.8: R connects boi, an adjective meaning “‘stripped or bare- 
foot,” with >>inwE a hithpol‘el form. R correctly notes that 
when a word whose first root letter is ¥ or D the characteristic 
n of the hithpa‘el is placed after the first root letter. In this 
passage R also cites the form mown (2 Ki. 4.28), evidently in 
the belief that this form has the same root as the text word. 
R wrongly collocates an ¥"Y form with a 15 form. 

1.11: Ron pod *74Y seeks to explain this construction in which 
the verbal form is "73Y and the preposition a plural form. 
R solves this construction by noting that the singular form 


bf 


has reference to the ‘‘community,” whereas the plural pre- 
position has reference to the individuals. 

2.4: R correctly notes that 77J) is an imperfect tense form like 
M5) and my). 

ibid: R on 13°71W1 which is an atypical form for 17W1 notes that 
the text word has the meaning of *777w and Ww). R regards 
the text word as being a combination of the kal and niph‘al 
conjugations. 

2.6: R holds the root of 1D°¥A to be 70. Evidently R does not 
hold the J (assimilated) to be a root letter. 


3.7: R on (aTdN) M¥/> notes that the mun in the text word is 
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pointed with a kamez, which term is also employed for a 
zere. R correctly notes that the text word is in the construct 
state. 

4.9: R incorrectly connects Y7 Y’IN meaning “to cry aloud”’ 
with OY 7. 

4.10: R correctly connects bin meaning ‘‘to writhe” with bon. 

5.5: R correctly connects 197) (an Aramaic loan-word) with 
WX. The Y in the text word is equivalent to a ¥ in the 
Hebrew. 

6.6: R correctly connects *}DN with 7155 which are 9"Y forms. 

7.1: R on (y’p) ‘POND notes that the Y is pointed with a short 
kamez, hence R notes it is not a participial form, but is a 


u segolate noun. 


NAHUM 


1.1: R on 711M notes the MN to be pointed with a kamez, and 
therefore the text word is in the absolute state. But as a 
matter of fact the text word is pointed with a compound 
patach and therefore the form is in the construct state. This 
is one of a number of forms in which R had a different pointing. 

2.5: R incorrectly connects }PYPAW? a hithpalp‘el form from 
the root Ppw meaning ‘‘to rush or run about,” with 1p’wm) 
meaning ‘‘to overflow.”’ R correctly connects the text word 
with pwr (Isa. 33.4). 

2.14: R correctly notes that m2axbn is equivalent to pondn. 
This is the emendation made by some. [See BDB, sub qN0 | 

3.17: R on 7119 notes that the 9 in this form is V11W) 10° 
42°n3. Ordinarily this would mean that the in the text 
word, and in the forms cited in this passage, namely, in 
qn wn and NyMwD and soya is a root letter. Certainly 
the D in these forms is definitely not a root letter. Therefore 
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we assume that all that R meant to say is that the D in 
question is a part of the forms cited, and is not the pre- 
positional PD. 

3.18: R notes that 1¥5) an 1"Y form in the niph‘al probably 
meaning “‘to spring about” is equivalent to 1¥5j. The latter 
form, it has been suggested, is in place of the text word. 
[See BDB, sub. WD]. R justifies this collocation by noting 
the ¥ and ¥ (in the second form) are homorganic consonants 
and therefore the interchange of the letters in question. 


HABAKKUK 


1.9: R incorrectly connects (077725) N99 (a word whose meaning 
is in doubt) with "P8'DI7 (meaning to “swallow liquids’’), 
and ND) (Job 39.24). 

1.10: R correctly notes that the 9 in PNW” is like the D in 7DWD. 

1.15: R incorrectly connects 1777 meaning “to drag away” 
from the root 17) with 7738 a 8" form (Prov. 6.8) which 


” 


means ‘“‘to gather.’’ R also connects the text word with 
ni which means “store houses or granery.”’ 

1.17: R correctly connects p’?, meaning “‘to empty” with p17 
an imperative ’"D form. 

2.7: R correctly connects 1¥P") (a”D form) meaning ‘‘to awake”’ 
with 1¥°p’) an *"Y form. Both words, however, the same 
meaning. 

2.16: R on 27¥7) notes byann pwba v7 nana nvown Kn. 
R in making this observation on a niph‘al form means to say 
that the text word has a reflexive force. R refers to a number 
of niph‘al forms which he characterizes as being hithpa‘el. 
[See Englander, HUCA, Vol. XIV, notes 133, 145, 146, 148 |] 

3.16: R correctly connects bx meaning to ‘“‘tingle’”’ with m>x0 
meaning a ‘“‘bell.”’ 
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ZEPHANIAH 


1.2: R on *]DN *|}DN notes that *]ON should have another & 
because the form is equivalent to *}}O8N R then notes that 
there are a number of forms in which an N is omitted as in 
bm (Isa. 13.20) and therefore is equivalent to DAN’. 

2.9: R incorrectly connects PWD (probably meaning “posses- 
sion”) with (0°22) pwd (meaning ‘“‘to run about’). R notes 
that the first D in the text word is a 71D” letter. R actually 
does not mean to say that the first 9 is actually a root letter. 
All that he means to say is that the D is an essential part of 
the form, and possibly R had in mind that the first D is not 
a preposition. 

3.18: R incorrectly connects (1919) °}1] meaning to suffer, with 
ji7 (Prov. 25.4) an infinitive absolute form from the root 717 
meaning ‘‘to moan” or ‘‘to speak.’’ The text word is derived 
from the root 771’. 


HAGGAI 


1.4: R correctly notes that the 7 in NYT is pointed with a 
patach, hence R correctly holds the 1 in the text word is 


the interrogative 77. 


ZECHARIAH 


2.17: R correctly connects iY) a third person masculine niph‘al 
form with 77°97 (Ps. 35.23) an imperative form. The meaning 
of these forms is ‘‘to rouse oneself or to awake.” 

9.10: R correctly connects own (a u segolate noun with bwnn). 

10.2: R correctly connects 119? (from the root My meaning 
“+o be bowed down or afflicted”’) with nay. 
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10.5: R correctly connects O’DID (an 1"Y form meaning ‘‘to 
trample or tread down’’) with 012) (Ps. 44.6) and with 10013 
a pol‘el form. 

10.6: R correctly notes that O’NIAWIN1 is equivalent to O’NAwWIT7. 
The text word is atypical and probably a textual error. The 
critical commentaries indeed make this very emendation. 

11.13: R correctly notes that 1¥1°7 is equivalent to S187. 
This is the emendation made in the critical commentaries. 


MALACHI 


1.13: R correctly connects OMMi7) (meaning “to breathe out’”’) 
with M5? a nominal form. 

3.2: R correctly connects baboon with 5°>> meaning “‘to com- 
prehend or contain.’’ The root of these forms is Pee 

3.20: R correctly connects OMW5D) (possibly meaning ‘‘to spring 
about”) with W1DN (Jer. 50.11). 


PSALMS 


2.2: R incorrectly connects 1701] with 11D. The text word is 
derived from the root 1D’. 

2.9: R correctly connects O9M which is an Aramaic loan word 
with OX¥19N. The text word is derived from the root YY 
meaning to ‘“‘break or crush.” 

4.7: R connects 1D] (SW) “‘to lift up,” with DJ an Y"Y form. 

5.2: R notes that every occurrence of 7/2 has the accent on 
the ultimate with two exceptions, namely, Ps. 5.2 and Job 
34.16, where the accent is on the penultimate. The text word 
as accented is a nominal form. 

5.9: R correctly connects ’17i¥ with 1]7)WN meaning, ‘“‘to 
behold or to regard.”’ The text word is a pol‘el form from the 
root VW. 
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10.3: R notes that J13 is equivalent to 7713. R then notes that 
if the text word were a noun the form would be 772. R 
incidentally refers to the segol by the term MND which is 
R’s term for the segol. 

10.10: R on oxD?n (the kre is O’ND bn) notes that the text 
word is equivalent to 0°73V] bw dn. This is practically the 
view in the B D B Lexicon. 

14.1: R on 12°YN7 notes that this word is equivalent to12°SN77, 
he noting that the 9 and the 8 interchange. Both forms have 
the meaning ‘‘to loathe.” 

18.3: R correctly notes that [TDMN] °7)¥ is a noun. Ordinarily 
the nominal form is accented on the ultimate. The reason for 
the recession of the accent is due to the fact that the first 
letter in the second word has the accent. Two successive 
accents are not tolerated. 

18.17: R correctly connects °]¥? with WWM. Both of these 
forms are 19 forms. 

18.35: R on 70M notes that this form is equivalent to NMJ]. 
R then cites other ]") forms in which one nun is omitted, 
namely in 19) which he notes is equivalent to 11J); 7) =") 1); 
m73=770). R refers to the text word as being a Sypnn 
form. R quite a number of times refers to a niph‘al form by 
the term Sypnn when the niph‘al form has a reflexive force. 

19.14: R correctly connects ONS with D’DN. The text word is 
an atypical form from the root ON. 

26.7: R correctly notes that vow? is equivalent to pound, 

27.9: R correctly notes that the form 0A (which is equivalent 
to 70M) is a form like 0%) (II Sam. 9.15), that is to say both 
forms are ]"5 apocopated forms in the hiph‘il conjugation. 

28.9: R correctly connects OY) with 719). 

31.19: R on *NNWYNO notes that this refers to a customary act 
aed on pwda Wn). 
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33.7: R on 7) (a heap) correctly notes that this word is not 
to be connected with 78) (skin bottle). 

34.11: R correctly notes that 1¥7 (an 1"Y form) has the meaning 
“to be poor.” 

34.22: R correctly notes that NNN (a pol‘el form) has the 
force of NN. 

38.3: R on 31NM) (a niph‘al form) notes that the nun in this 
form is not a root letter, and then notes that if it were a 
root letter the text word would be 1NM1. R on NIN (which 
occurs in this passage) holds the letter mun to be a root 
letter. Evidently R holds the root of the text word to be NN 
and the root of the second form to be NM) because the nun 
does not disappear. 

39.11: R connects [972] NWN, the actual root of which is 7), 
with 139). R in so doing he connects a 15 form with an vy 
form. R specifically observes that the first N in the text word 
is a 9D1) 71D” which term always refers to a non-root letter. 

42.5: R on OFT a hithpa‘el form notes that this word is equiva- 
lent to O7Y ATS. The root of the text word is M77. 

42.6: R connects *MiINWN which is a hithpo‘el form from the 
root MMW with mini an 1"Y form. Both forms, however, have 
the same meaning and hence the collocation is justified. R 
notes that the text word isa Syenn form in which the letters 
Y and N change places. This is a characteristic of forms in 
the hithpa‘el when the first root Jetter is a sibilant. 

42.9: R holds 17’Y to have the meaning of 73M, and therefore 
R connects the text word with NW, an Aramaic form mean- 
ing “‘to encamp.” The text word, however, is an *"Y form 
whereas NW is a 8"9 form. 

44.6: R correctly connects 012) with DDIAND. 

45.10: R on FNiIp'a, which form is actually equivalent to 
WNI7P73, holds the text word to have the meaning of pa. 
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R also cites Saadya to this effect. The actual root however 
is 1p”. 

49.15: R correctly notes on 1NW that the dageshed M stands for 
a second M. The actual root of the text word is NNW an y’y 
form. 

50.18: R on YM) correctly notes that this word has the mean- 
ing of n’°S1Ni. 

52.7: R on 4¥M°, a ]'D form, correctly connects this word with 
mn. 

ibid.: R on JW7W) correctly notes that this verb has the force of 
“to uproot.” 

53.6: R correctly connects 43M with oN. These forms are 
derived from a 7"9 root. M also holds this view. D however 
connects the text word with iM. Needless to say that R’s 
and M’s view is correct. 

54.7: R correctly connects 17, a po‘el form meaning ‘“‘watcher’’ 
with 1273¥&. Both forms are derived from an YY root. 

55.12: R notes that A has the meaning of 73. The root of 
the text word is JIN having the meaning of “injury or 
oppression.” 

55.22: R correctly connects pen with mp>pon. 

ibid.: R correctly connects NINN) (meaning “curd’’) with 
Non. R observes the first 9 in the text word is a bp 71D, 
by which term R means to say that the 9 is a formative but 
not a root letter. R then specifically observes that the in 
question is like the 9 in WY), which letter is surely not 
regarded as a root letter. 

56.9: R on °7, meaning ‘“‘to wander aimlessly’’ correctly notes 
that the text word is equivalent to *M17). The text word is 
an 1" form, but the latter form is a ]") form. 

58.4: R correctly connects 171 a kal form in the third person 
plural with 191} a niph‘al form. Both forms are derived from 
the root 111. R then notes what he deems to be like forms, 
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namely 1B (Vonw), 135) (V/335), 195 (00), which 
forms however are derived from an Y"Y root. 

58.9: R on DIM an Y"Y form correctly connects this word with 
DD}, a niph‘al form. R correctly holds the text word to be a 
noun in which R notes the letter A is a bp 71D’, that is to 
say, the M is not a root letter, but only a formative letter. 

60.4: R correctly notes that 7) is equivalent to 8D. R then 
observes that there are a number of forms in which the 7 and 
the & interchange. 

60.10: R on °YY7NT, a hithpo‘el form, holds the text word to 
have the meaning of °72mnN7. As a matter of fact the text 
word has the meaning of ‘‘to shout.’’ The actual root is 917. 

62.4: R on INNIN, the root of which is probably N17, connects 
the text word with n7. 

63.2: R notes that 9D is a hapax legomenon having the force 
of 718M. The text word however is thought to have the 
meaning of ‘“‘to faint.” 

63.11: R holds the form W77°X which is actually a ]"5 form, to 
have the meaning of 77°91. The text word is a ]"5 form, and 
the second form is an Y”"Y form. The text word means ‘“‘to 
pour or to flow.” 

68.5: R connects 19D with mbon which is a confusion of an Y"Y 
form with a 7"9 form. . 

68.28: R on O77 notes that this form is equivalent to 075. 

68.34: R holds ]M? to be equivalent to the participle ]N)]. 

69.4: R correctly notes that 1M) (a niph‘al form) has the mean- 
ing of being ‘‘dried up.” 

69.21: R on W338) which is a kal cohortative, meaning ‘“‘to be 
ill,” holds the text word to be equivalent to WINN). R then 
cites the form 278) which R notes is equivalent to ITN). 
R then generalizes this phenomenon by noting a number of 
forms in which the & is both a radical and the prefix in the 
first person singular. 
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72.8: R correctly connects 177) with 7717. 

72.14: R correctly notes that iN has the meaning of injury or 
oppression. The plural form of this noun is correctly given by 
R to be Q°55N. 

73.4: R correctly notes that NijA¥10 has the meaning of 77°DN. 

73.21: R on ]JINWN notes that this is a Sypnn form and then 
notes that the M is put in the middle of the root which is 
characteristic when the first root letter is a W. 

73.26: R holds that PONV] m9 has the meaning of 718M, which 
has the force of “‘failing with desire.” 

76.6: R correctly notes that >inwy is equivalent to >donwn. 
R notes the metathesis of letters that takes place in the text 
word. 

76.7: R correctly notes that the waw in 131) is superfluous. 

77.10: R correctly notes that Ni] an atypical form, has the 
meaning of ]J1N nvr ?. 

77.12: R correctly notes that onion is equivalent to ombnb 
which has the meaning of ‘‘sickness.”’ 

77.18: R correctly notes that ]’¥SN is equivalent to 7?¥N. 

81.13: R wrongly connects N17? with *"71W. The text word 
has the meaning of “firmness or truthfulness.” The latter 
form has the meaning of ‘‘a watcher.” 

87.7: R correctly connects oo 5in with nidimD which has the 
meaning of ‘‘to dance.”’ 

88.16: R incorrectly connects THD with PI|N. 

89.10: R connects NiVA with NWITI. The text word is an 
atypical ]"5 form. 

90.10: R correctly connects 7D1YJ) with O’DY which are "y 
forms. 

91.4: R correctly connects 9? with 7310’. 

91.10: R correctly notes that 7380 has the force of pn. 

92.11: R correctly connects nba with iat 
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92.12: R correctly notes that *7}WA3 has the meaning of *2"1Y4. 
See also on Ps. 5.9. 

95.4: R correctly notes that mlIDyin) has the meaning of 
eminence. 

102.4: R correctly notes that the nun in 171) is like the num in 
13P) etc., that is to say the nun is a servile letter. 

104.29: R connects *}0M with 1DD. The text word is derived 
from the root *}ON8. The second form has an 1"9 root. The 
collocation as made is somewhat justified in sense. 

105.24: R correctly connects 15°) with 7757. 

106.43: R correctly notes that 13?) has the meaning ‘“‘to be 
humiliated.’”’ The root of the text word is J3). 

107.27: R incorrectly holds that 13/7? has the meaning of to 
reel. R connects the text word with tySor 102, and also 
with 8un> which has the meaning of ‘“‘to reel.” 

113.5: R holds the final yod in 77°22, op, "pn, »pwind 
and °2°W1) to be superfluous. 

114.1: R holds that rd is equivalent to T¥1]. R justifies this 
view by noting that 5 and J are homorganic consonants. 

114.8: R holds the waw in irynd to be superfluous, hence the 
text word according to R is equivalent to pynd. 

119.5: R on dats notes that the N is a Sp 71D” hence the S 
is not regarded as being a root letter. R then cites the forms 
‘INS and JID in which the N is not a root letter. 

119.16: R connects YWYAWN, a hithpalp‘e! form with 79’. The 
meaning of the text word is “‘to take delight in.’”’ The actual 
root is YYW. The root of the second form is TY¥ meaning 
eto paze:’’ 

119.107: R correctly holds ’N’]¥] to have the meaning of 
baw ny. 

119.118: R incorrectly holds mp to have the meaning of ‘‘to 
trample upon.” As a matter of fact the text word has the 
meaning of “to make light of.” 
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123.1: R holds the yod in °AW"77 is superfluous. 

132.1: R correctly connects iniay with 1]. 

135.9: R correctly notes that ’231N2 is equivalent to Jina. 

139.3: R incorrectly connects °7 with [21] TT. The text word 
has the meaning “to scatter,” whereas the second form has 
the meaning of ‘‘a circle” or ‘‘border.”’ 

139.11: R incorrectly connects "DW with *|W3. 

139.13: R correctly holds that *19DN is equivalent to "J3310N. 

150.5: R correctly notes that YOW is a nominal form in pause 
hence it is pointed with a kamez. 


PROVERBS 


1.10: R correctly notes that SAN is equivalent to ANN. 

1.33: R correctly notes that JJ8W) is a verb in the imperfect 
tense. By implication R makes a distinction between the text 
word and ]]NW an adjective. 

2.18: R connects TMV an 1’Y form with mv? an Y"Y form. The 
text word and the cited form have practically the same mean- 
ing, namely, ‘‘to bow down.” 

3.8: R correctly connects JAW with WW (Cant. 7.2). 

3.11: R correctly connects YPM (from the root PIP) with "NSP. 

3.18: R correctly notes that OPIN is equivalent to DITIN?, 
by this R means to say that the text word does not have the 
meaning of “‘being strong” but has the meaning of “taking 
hold of.” 

7.11: R connects N1D meaning ‘to be stubborn” with 77D 
meaning ‘‘to turn aside.” The text word is an Y”Y form, and 
ID isian 1"Y: form. 

8.17: R correctly notes that 17& is equivalent to ARN. 

8.17: R notes that one of the two nuns in *}{N¥19? is superfluous. 

11.3: R correctly notes that DW is equivalent to DOTTY’. 

12.8: R connects (25) ¥2 with Y2. The text word is a eee 
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form from the root 719 whereas Y3 is an 1" form. R in this 
passage correctly connects S)YT with Y!? the form should 
actually have been YI. 

13.12: R correctly notes that (25) mono is not a nominal but a 
verbal form, that is to say, the text word is a feminine hiph‘il 
participle. 

13.23: R notes that according to the Masorah the word (O28)-3 
occurs 33 times. The kamez in this word R notes is a short 
kamez. 

14.1: R on NON observes this form is pointed with a patach 
hence this form is not a noun in the absolute state, and 
therefore he notes that the text word is equivalent to NIMIN7A 
OviIlaw. 

15.7: R_ incorrectly connects 17! meaning “‘to disperse or 
spread” a "9 form with TI an 1’Y form. 

17.4: R correctly notes that }"1 is equivalent to ]IND. 

17.10: R on nnn the root of which is NM), notes the accent to 
be on the penultimate and therefore R holds the text word to 
be a noun. As a matter of faet the text word is a verb in the 
third feminine singular. 

20.13: R correctly connects ¥73N with ¥7. Both forms are ’"D 
forms. The collocation that is made has justification in that 
the text word has the meaning of ‘‘dispossess.” Incidentally 
the forms ¥7) and W7 are derived from a °"D root. 

21.7: R on OF (an YY form) correctly notes that this form is 
equivalent to OMNIS 7) the common meaning of these forms 
is “‘to drag.” 

22.24: R correctly notes that yunn a hithpa‘el form has the 
meaning of MY, the actual root of both of these forms is 77. 

23.7: R on (¥512) IVY with the accent on theultimate holds 
this word to be a verbal and not a nominal form. 

25.11: R connects JD with TNDN (Ps. 88.16). The meaning 
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of: the latter form is in doubt. The text word is a segolate 
form, the meaning of which is ‘“‘circumstance or condition.” 
R then correctly observes that ]D18 is a form in the absolute 
state despite the fact that the word in question is pointed 
with a patach. (See on I Ki. 7.32. This pointing is atypical). 
R then notes the plural form of the text word to be O°JD1N. 

26.22: R on panony notes that this word has the meaning of 
oondnn. The root 079 has the meaning of ‘‘to swallow 
greedily.” R seems to have some justification in collocating 
the two words. 

27.17: R on 1M is probably correct in connecting this form 
with To)". 

28.10: R correctly connects ININWA with NNW. 

30.17: R connects (ON) N7p’> with (a°DY) NTP’. Both of these 
forms are derived from the root Np. R holds the yod in 


these two forms to be a root letter. 


JOB 


1.20: R correctly connects 12] an Y"Y form with "{] a feminine 
imperative form. 

3.23: R correctly connects O°] with JD. The latter form does 
not exist, the collocation, however, is correct. The actual root 
of the text word is JD. 

5.4: R on 38271?) notes the dagesh in the 7 and then observes 
that this form has the force of 1ND7?. R then observes that 
if the pointing were IND it would have the meaning of 
“crushing others.” 

5.7: R on *Y correctly notes that this form is an infinitive 
construct, hence R notes it is equivalent to my. 

6.6: R connects mioon with >M? which has the meaning of 
‘to be healthy or strong.’ R then notes that some connect 
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the text word with pidn, which view R rejects, because he 
notes the dagesh in the text word. As a matter of fact the 
text word refers to a thick, slimy juice. 

6.727 R correctly. connects Pon] 17D meaning “illness” with 
p10. 

6.14: R holds 09% to be a participial form like 1, N2. The 
text word is an adjective having the meaning of “failing or 
collapsing.’”’ The actual root of the text word is DDD. 

6.17: R correctly connects 1277 (the meaning of which is 
dubious, possibly it has the meaning of ‘“‘to be burnt or 
scorched”) with 129%’. This very collocation is made in some 
of the critical commentaries. R correctly justifies this colloca- 
tion because he notes that the letters | and ¥ are hom- 
organic, and hence interchange. 

6.25: R incorrectly collocates 1$19] meaning ‘‘to be sick’’ and 
deb) meaning “‘to be smooth or slippery.’’ R was misled in 
his belief that the ¥ in the text word interchanges with the = 
The 9 and the 7 do at times interchange. 

7.4: R incorrectly connects 171} (an Y”"Y form in the” pi‘el 
perfect, meaning ‘‘to measure”) with TM) meaning ‘“‘to flee.” 
R holds the 9 in the text word to be 9513 1p’y which term 
refers to a formative letter and not to an actual root letter. 

10.1: R correctly connects 7¥)) (an atypical 1"Y form, meaning 
“to feel a loathing”) with NODIPND. 

12.17: R notes that bow is a noun. Actually it is an adjective. 
R connects the text word with bDinwe (meaning “‘to spoil or 
plunder’’); and Sinwy. R then notes the metathesis that 
takes place in the hithpa‘el when the first letter is a Y or D. 
R then cites such forms as 951non, inanw, 7oNw and 
like forms. 

14.9: R on YY) correctly notes that this word is a noun in pause. 

15.11: R incorrectly holds pxd to be a verbal form and nota 
noun. As a matter of fact the text word is derived from an 
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y"Y root the b in the text word is a preposition. The word 
ON has the meaning of ‘‘gentleness.”’ 

15.11: R holds }1917” (meaning to wink the eyes) to be equiva- 
lent to 11197”. The root 197 is not found in Biblical literature. 
R cites a like metathesis of letters in moby and mw. 

15.23: R correctly connects Ti) (a participial form, meaning 
“to flee or to wander” with i This collocation is correct 
inasmuch as both forms have the same meaning. 

15.29: R on n> holds this form to be equivalent to ond y9. 
R then connects the text word with 19°}. The text word is 
difficult to identify with certainty. 

16.7: R correctly connects "NiNW7 with ODINWN and 19W. These 
are Y"Y forms. 

16.12: R incorrectly connects *I¥5X5*) a pilp‘el form from the 
root VSD meaning ‘‘to dash in pieces,” with ONS] (Ezek. 
11.17) an 1"Y form having the meaning of ‘‘to be dispersed.” 

18.3: R specifically notes that the root of 17D) is OD. The 
text word has the meaning of ‘‘being defiled.”” The actual root 
of the text word is NDD. 

19.3: R connects 17977N (the sense is very dubious) with 1732nn. 

19.12: R correctly connects 9D") with mbon which are YY 
forms. 

19.26: R connects 1)P)) (a niph‘al form meaning “‘to strike off’’) 
with 153). This collocation is probably made by R because 
the 1 and P are homo-organic consonants. 

21.23: R correctly notes that Sow is equivalent to JJNY. The 
text word is actually a lapus calami for ]J8¥. This is the 
emendation made in the critical commentaries. 

21.34: R evidently had the pointing byp for he notes that this 
word has two kamazim. The current texts however have the 
pointing byp. The word in question is a noun. 

92.22: R correctly notes that FNNIAN is equivalent to FNIAN. 
This is the emendation made in the critical commentaries. 
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23.9: R correctly notes that I&% has the meaning of TN 8, 
hence the text word is a aD apocapated form. R then notes 
that if the text word had the meaning ‘‘to seize’”’ the accent 
would have been on the ultimate. 

23.11: R correctly notes that UN (in pause) is a hiph‘il first 
person singular, that is to say the root of the text word is 
actually 70). 

25.5: R correctly connects boa? with bm the meaning of which 
is ‘‘to be clear or shine.’’ The text word is an atypical form. 
R compares the text word with such forms as aad) (I Sam. 
2.33) the actual root of this form is 178. R however holds 
the 8 in the latter form to be superfluous, hence R evidently 
holds the root to be 217 meaning ‘“‘to pine away.” 

28.11: R connects ’23 (a nominal form meaning ‘‘weeping’’) 
with [0°] °33) meaning ‘‘springs, sources of the ocean.” 

28.16: R connects mon meaning “‘to weigh” with 19D which 
has the meaning ‘“‘to lift or cast up.”’ The text word is a Ae 
form and 19D is derived from an y"Y root. 

30.13: R- correctly holds 100] to be equivalent to 1¥NJ. The 
latter form is found in five mss. [See ICC commentary on Job. 
R specifically observes that the D and & interchange because 
they are homo-organic consonants.] 

31.5: R correctly connects YOM) an anomalous punctuation, 
with 13¥’N meaning “to make haste.’’ These forms are 
derived from an 1"¥ root. 

31.8: R correctly notes that 1V7W” has the force of ‘‘to uproot.” 
A like comment is made in 31.12. 

33.24: R on 1775 notes that this form is equivalent to ITN7T5 
the root of which is not found in the Biblical literature. The 
text word, an imperative form, probably means ‘“‘to deliver.”’ 
R also notes that the N in the second form interchanges with 
the ¥. This observation however is incorrect inasmuch as the 
y and & are not homorganic consonants. 
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34.6: R correctly connects WiJ8 a passive kal participle meaning 
“to be weak or sick,” with WIN"). 

34.16: R correctly notes that 7)’3 is an imperative form hence 
the accent is on the penultimate. R then notes that every 
other occurrence of 73’ has the accent on the ultimate, 
hence such a form is a noun. 

34.24: R correctly notes that ¥? (which is an Aramaic form 
for 71") is equivalent to 417". R likewise correctly cites 
myyan (Isa. 24.19) as having the same root and meaning, 
namely “‘to break or crush.”’ 

36.24: R correctly connects 177W a pol‘el form from the root 
28, with 127308 (Num. 24.16). 

38.16: R incorrectly connects [0°] °33 a "5D form with 0°312). 
The text word has the meaning of “‘spring of water.’’ The 
second form is a plural participle from the root A. 

38.28: R incorrectly holds the & in (50) 2a to be superfluous. 
Therefore R holds the text word to be bol ob), The text word 
in which the & is a root letter has the meaning of “dew- 
drops’’ whereas 5) has the meaning of “heap or wave.”’ 

38.32: R is correct in connecting NIN with niin. The 7 in 
the text word and the 6 in the cited form are homo-organic 
consonants. 

40.17: R incorrectly connects YBM? with 1pm. R evidently was 
under the impression that these two forms have the same 
meaning. As a matter of fact the text word has the meaning 
“to delight in’? and the second form has the meaning of 
“trepidation.” 

40.32: R correctly connects *}DiN with *}D’. R then notes that 
the D in the text word is pointed with a patach because it is 
in pause. 

41.10: R correctly connects rag with ibaa. The first form is a 


third person feminine, and the latter form is an infinitive 
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construct. The actual root of these forms is bm. The mean- 
ing of these forms is ‘‘to shine.” 

41.15: R on 1P27 notes that the 3 in this form is pointed with 
a ]0p YOpP which term in R refers to a zere. 

41.16: R on P)¥? correctly connects this form. with P¥1D a 
hoph‘al participle. 

41.25: R on own correctly notes the short kamez in this word 
and therefore holds the text word to have the meaning of 
inbwnn. The text word is actually a u segolate form. 

42.10: R correctly notes-that 1Y in this passage is equivalent 
to 2°wn a hiph‘il form. The context demands a hiph‘il form. 

42.17: R correctly notes that [077°] yaw) is a construct form, 
the absolute form of which is YAY. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


2.14: R incorrectly connects wp) *20 which has the meaning 
of ‘‘places of concealment”’ with 130? meaning ‘‘to pilgrimage’”’ 
and also with 83M which is an Aramaized form for 7M mean- 
ing ‘‘to reel.” 

4.1: R correctly notes that JND¥ is not to be connected with 
nd1X¥ which has the meaning of “‘to exterminate.’’ R further- 
more notes that if the root of the text word were a root 
letter, the text word would have been JAX, that is to say, 
the N would have a dagesh. The text word is derived from 
the root 0%¥ and has the meaning of ‘“‘a woman’s veil.’’ 

4.4: R incorrectly holds that the N in nvp>n to be like the Nn 
in N°O1H (Jer. 8.5) and in MIN. The first M in the text 
word is a root letter. The root Fon is also found in Arabic. 

6.12: R holds the yod in ‘)Y to be superfluous like the yod in 
nai and?n34. 
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RUTH 


1.13: R incorrectly connects 739M (meaning ‘‘to shut oneself 
in’) with )Y. R then notes that some interpret the text 
word to have the meaning of ]}1}¥, and then notes that this 
is not correct, because if the mun were a root letter, the 
nun should have been dageshed or a second nun should have 
been in the text word. 

1.15: R on 743 notes that the accent is on the penultimate 
and therefore R notes that it is a perfect tense form. R then 
notes that 72¥Y has the accent on the ultimate hence it is 
an )"Y feminine participle. 

1.19: R connects OM) with 7917. The text word may be 
derived from an Y"Y root, or from an 1"Y root, as for instance 
in such forms as W132’, VIN” and like forms. 

2.6: R on 13W77 notes the accent to be on the penultimate, 
hence R notes that this is a perfect tense form (despite the 
fact that the text word has the article.) 

2.16: R incorrectly connects 198M Oy (meaning ‘‘to draw out’”’) 
with wn (2 Sam. 6.7). The actual meaning of the latter form 
is in doubt, it is held by some to have the meaning of “‘error.”’ 
(See on Ezra 4.22 where Vw has the meaning of ‘‘neglect or 


remissness’’). 
LAMENTATIONS 


1.1: R correctly holds the yod in (QY) ’NA4 to be superfluous. 

1.4: R on nin) (a niph‘al feminine participle plural) correctly 
connects this word with ]1”. R then notes that the single 
letter 1 is the root of these two forms. The reason that R 
holds this view is due to the fact that the yod and the 1 
disappear at times. 

1.5: R correctly connects ow with mw. These forms have a 
1”"5 root. 
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1.8: R correctly connects 17°) with TN (Y)). 

1.8: R on 748) correctly notes that this form is equivalent to 
m>yb) whereas the form M738] which R notes is a TAT OW 
by which R probably means is a participial form. 

2.5: R on 17) notes that the letter yod in this form is pointed 
with a ]0P POP which term is equivalent to a zere. Evidently 
in R’s text this form was pointed 277}, which form R notes 
has the force of ‘‘causing others to increase.”’ R then notes 
that 217) is a kal form like ]5’). R then observes that in the 
hiph‘il the form is ]971. R also cites by) as a like form. In 
view of the fact that the text word is noted to be a hiph‘il 
form like 27?) we must infer that the hiph‘il forms that are 
cited, namely ]5?) and by were also regarded as being 
pointed respectively 157) and by. Added proof that the text 
word in R was pointed with a zere is R’s observation on 
30°?) (Ex. 1.20) which form R notes is like 277). 

3.4: R wrongly connects mba with (Py) bia5 which has the 
meaning of produce or outgrowth. The form bia is an ab- 
breviation of $12” or it is a scribal error. 

3.11: R wrongly connects 17D (a pol‘el form from an 1" root) 
with O°7°D. 

3.26: R correctly notes that the letter ) in bom is superfluous. 

3.32: R correctly connects 17 (meaning ‘to cause grief’’) 
with 712. 

3.65: R on (2) niv) notes that this has the meaning of 72v 
25. Asa matter of fact it has the meaning of “‘covering the 
heart” that is to say “obstinacy.” R connects the text word 
with 728, which means “‘to deliver up.” R then notes that 
those who interpret the text word by 721M and }i¥ are in 
error, because the nun in this form is not a root letter. 

3.65: R incorrectly connects qnosn (meaning ‘‘a course’’) with 
NT (a niph‘al *"5 form, meaning ‘‘to act foolishly”). 

4.1: R correctly connects 8]¥? with 72nw”. 
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4.2: R correctly connects oxbon (meaning ‘‘to weigh”) with 
mon. 

4.5: R correctly connects NINBWN (meaning ‘‘ash-heaps’’) with 
NBWN. The first form is the plural of the second form. 

4.10: R cate connects. nine a piel 77’ "5 infinitive form, 
meaning ‘‘to eat,” with 773. R also correctly cites the form 
ninaq? a hiph‘il form. 

5.6: R correctly notes that 130) is equivalent to 113N3 and notes 
that the dageshed nun stands for two nuns. 


ECELESIASTES 


1.2: R correctly notes that the construct state of ptan is Raat 

2.3: R correctly connects "AA an 1"Y form with sand, 

3.16: R on YW notes the accent to be on the penultimate, 
and therefore notes that this is a segolate noun in pause, 
and then notes that in no other instance does YY become 
yw in pause. 

4.3: R correctly holds that ]7Y is equivalent to] TY. 

4.14: R on (VDWP) bm notes that this form is in the construct 
state and therefore it .is pointed with a patach katan which 
is R’s term for our segol. R then notes that the form in 
question in the absolute state is 2; As a matter of fact 
bn refers to anything taken by robbery. 

4.14: R correctly notes that 0°7307 is equivalent to O’01DNi7. 

5.16: R on pom notes this form to be equivalent to on) R 
holds the final waw to be superfluous. This is the very emenda- 
tion made in the critical commentaries. 

5.19: R notes the pointing of the nun in TY) (YP NND Npi= 
segol) and therefore R holds this form to be 12°7 OV, that is 
to say the text word is a noun in the absolute state. 

9.1: R correctly connects 2) with 937): The text word is 
an atypical ¥"Y form. 
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12.6: R correctly notes that V7) has the meaning of 7¥°X7. 
Similarly on Isa. 42.4, R notes that 717” is equivalent toPX7’. 

12.14: R on YY notes that the W is pointed with a patach 
(i.e. a segol), and he then notes the disjunctive cantillation 
sign above the & which indicates that the text word is not 
connected with om>sx7. 


ESTHER 


1.16: R connects 7M1Y with }\y. The text word is derived from 
the root N1Y, whereas the second form is derived from a 
"5 root. 

9.19: R correctly notes that nibwn is a nominal form, like 
WWI, YOwWI hence he notes the absence of a dagesh in the 
letter Y. By implication R means to say that the D is not a 
preposition. 

9.28: R correctly observes that ¥]1D” is not to be connected with 
DD, 

The book of Daniel has very few grammatical comments. 

The comments on Ezra and Nehemiah are not R’s. The com- 

mentary on these two books is the work of R’s disciples. 


NEW NOTES ON PRE-EMANCIPATION 
JEWISH ARTISTS 


CECIL ROTH 


be WAS pleasant to see in the last volume of the Hebrew 
Union College Annual Dr. Franz Landsberger’s admirable 
article on the Jewish Artist before the time of Emancipation — 
a monograph which marks an epoch in the study of this subject 
and I trust will remove once for all the general misconceptions 
relating to it. I myself have for some time been working on the 
topic, from a somewhat different angle, and had accumulated 
the material for an alphabetical index (I will not say a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary) of Jewish artists before 1800. Dr. Landsberger’s 
material, based upon a more systematic and single-hearted study 
of the sources, is richer than mine, and he includes the greater 
part of my headings in his study. There are however a few 
omissions, some of them important, as well as various recent 
discoveries which he was unable to take into account. It is to 
these that I propose to devote this supplementary article. Since 
this is not my own specialty, my interest being somewhat 
indirect, I do not propose to go into any detail, and my references 
will generally be sparse and incomplete. They will however 
suffice the student; and I sincerely hope that Dr. Landsberger 
will be able to develope them further, so as to make the volume 
which I trust he will one day devote to the subject as complete 
and comprehensive as possible. 

There is of course a general impression that an overmeticulous 
obedience to the Second Commandment entirely stifled the 
development of the pictorial arts among the Jews; and it has 
probably been the experience of all of us who are interested in 
the subject to be told that a certain object cannot be Jewish in 
origin because it contains a representation of the human, or 
even an animal, figure. So far is this from being correct that 


human likenesses are to be found sometimes even on the central 
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objects of Jewish worship. Thus there is in the Jewish Museum, 
London, a Torah-Mantle of the eighteenth century, of London 
provenance and probably of English workmanship, shewing 
representations of Moses and Aaron —a freedom of usage at 
which even the most liberal of Jewish congregations would 
probably hesitate today. But there is a piece of documentary 
evidence which appears to me to be of even greater significance. 
There is in my collection a commonplace-book of the seventeenth 
century (it is probably to be dated about 1678), in Hebrew and 
Italian, kept by an anonymous scholar of considerable learning 
and deep piety (MS. Roth 706). In this one reads (p. 154b) the 
following injunction: 

Dovendo ei figlij direggere loro andam*® ad effiggij Mat- 
terna, Convegnono tenire alla mano continuam€*e il ritrato 
med™° che cosi seguendo non puono dementicare le virtt ne 
lassarse sobornar a vitij. 

That is to say: “Since it is the duty of children to direct their 
conduct according to the semblance of the Mother, it is proper 
to keep her portrait continually in the hand, for, by so doing, 
they cannot forget her virtues nor permit themselves to be 
subborned to vices.”” One knew already, from Leone da Modena, 
that portraits were usual among Italian Jews. This however is 
going a step further; to have a portrait is regarded, not only as 
being no sin, but as a positive religious precept! Incidentally, 
I may add that my friend, Commendatore Giuseppe Pardo 
Roques, of Pisa, had in his house a fine seventeenth-century 
painting of a young man dressed in the height of fashion, which 
according to family tradition (which he had previously been 
inclined to disbelieve) represented one of his ancestors of the 
Baruh Caravalho tribe of Venice, whose removal to Leghorn 
caused such hearburnings in the Rabbinical discussions of the 
period. 

Dr. Landsberger refers to a statement in my book, The Jewish 
Contribution to Civilisation (American edition, New York and 
Cincinnati 1940, p. 148) where (he says) I suggest that certain 
eminent Netherland artists, among them the Ruysdaels, were 
Jews, because of their biblical first-names. Here, I think, he 
does me an injustice. I did not make the statement: I repeated 
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it only, with strong reservations; and I mentioned it only to 
disagree with it. (Otherwise, it might have been believed that 
I had overlooked these eminent figures, mentioned by other 
writers on this subject.) However, had Dr. Landsberger carefully 
compared the American edition of this book of mine with the 
English one, a copy of which he took away from Oxford as a 
farewell-present before he crossed the Atlantic to his present 
home, he would have found a significant difference in my treat- 
ment of one of the figures who interests him preeminently — 
Alexander Cooper (1605-1660), brother of Samuel Cooper, 
the greatest English miniaturist of all time. Between the time 
of the publication of the two editions, I went carefully into the 
question of his religion, and the results are now embodied in my 
History of the Jews in England (Oxford 1941). There can be no 
doubt whatsoever that he is referred to during his life in Sweden 
as a Jew. On the other hand, there is no conceivability that his 
family and relatives in England were anything other than 
Christians, belonging to a normal English family. These two 
facts can be reconciled only on one supposition — that (like 
more than one other Bible-loving Englishman of that Bible-loving 
age — this is no place to go into the details or provide parallels) 
he became converted to Judaism, for that reason perhaps having 
to take up residence abroad. This hypothesis is strengthened 
by the fact that at this period he added to his name “‘Abraham”’ 
—the traditional appellation of proselytes to Judaism — by 
which he is known in the Swedish documents describing him as 
a Jew. I may add that Dr. Williamson, who first published these 
records and was responsible for the former interpretation, now 
agrees (in private communications) with my conclusions. 
Cooper was not the only artist proselyte to Judaism. There 
was also that German clergyman mentioned by Dr. Lands- 
berger in his study, who adopted the name of Abraham ben 
Jacob and illustrated the Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695. This 
is not perhaps so surprising as might have been imagined, for 
proselytes to Judaism were active as Hebrew printers and type- 
setters in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In con- 
nexion with Abraham ben Jacob, however, a curious Tact pre- 
sents itself. In the original edition of this fine Haggadah, his 
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collaboration is cheerfully, not to say proudly, mentioned on 
the title-page. In the 1712 reprint, however, the plates are 
ascribed to ‘a most zealous workman in the craft of engraving’. 
Clearly, the publishers were by now no longer so happy in his 
collaboration, and it is not out of the question that his experience 
of Judaism had not in the end turned out so satisfactorily as had 
formerly seemed to be the case. It is however not without its 
significance, in view of the constant allegations of narrow- 
minded exclusiveness that are levelled against Judaism even 
today, that the most familiar illustrations to the most beloved 
of Hebrew service-books are from the hand of a proselyte! 

Dr. Landsberger’s treatment of the question of Jewish 
manuscript illumination is comprehensive, and it would be 
presumptuous on my part to enter into any discussion with 
him regarding this. I will add accordingly only one or two notes. 
Abraham ibn Hayim’s Portuguese treatise on manuscript illu- 
mination of 1262, which throws such light on the subject, has 
been published in full by D. S. Blondheim (Todd Memorial 
Volume, -N. Y. 1930-1,pp, ‘71-83; JOR. n..s., xix. 97-284). 
From this, it is obvious (if further proof were needed) that Jews 
engaged in this craft, presumably for non-Jews as well as for 
Jews; and that veteran of Hebrew studies, Mr. Elkan Adler, 
has reproduced in his article on Jewish Art, in the Gaster Anni- 
versary Volume (1936) a page shewing King James the Conqueror 
from the Majorca Charter of 1332, illustrated by Abraham Vidal 
Judio. In this connexion, too, I should like to mention a lavishly- 
produced work on Hebrew illuminated codices in Italy by E. 
Munkacsi (Budapest, 1938?), which owing to the difficulties 
of the times and (I regret that it should be necessary to add this) 
the unfortunate tendencies of our Jewish ‘scientific’ periodicals 
and their literary policy today, has remained unknown outside 
Hungary, but is invaluable for anyone interested in the subject, 
illustrated as it is by page after page of beautiful plates. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the reproductions from.a fifteenth century 
manuscript of the Mahzor preserved in the Vatican Library 
(Ms. ebr. 324), which actually shews the caricature-portraits 
of contemporary Jews labelled in Hebrew script ‘the Hazan 
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Abraham Morel’ and so on. It is self-evident that the artist in 
this case was a Jew! The most active Jewish artist of the period 
was without doubt Joel ben Simeon, to whom Dr. Landsberger 
devotes some refreshing pages. I would question only one of his 
statements. In a Haggadah illuminated by him, there is found 
the bitter witticism ‘‘Next year in Jerusalem — or in Bruenn!” 
Since the Jews were expelled from this city in 1454, this gives 
according to Dr. Landsberger) a terminus ad quem for the 
manuscript, which must be anterior to that year. Personally, 
I would argue the reverse: the scribe hopes to be reinstated in 
his former home, and it is a terminus a quo. Indeed, since the 
recollection was so fresh and the hope so vivid, I would be 
inclined to suggest, categorically, that the manuscript was 
executed in or about the year 1455. 

One further point in this connexion. Dr. Landsberger states 
that he has never seen an illuminated Ketubah bearing the 
signature of its Jewish artist. That they were executed by Jews is 
indeed almost certain, especially in the case of those where the 
Hebrew is used with such daring decorative results. In my own 
collection, of some fifty specimens or more, there is none bearing 
the artist’s signature. But I have been more fortunate than 
Dr. Landsberger, for I recollect having seen one offered for 
sale, in my undergraduate days, to which the artist duly sub- 
scribed his name. The pride taken in the Ketubah is demonstrated 
incidentally by the fact that in the Sumptuary laws of the 
community of Ancona (Pragmatica . . . . degli ebret, Ancona 1766, 
§ xxix) it is specifically laid down that the amount of money 
expended on the Marriage Contract, including the illumination 
&c., should not exceed forty paolt. 

To Dr. Landsberger’s lists of Jewish illuminators, a few 
names, none of first importance, may be added. There was 
Solomon ben Samuel of Wurzburg (c. 1233: Munich Cod. Hebr. 
5): Hayim ben Israel of Toledo (Parma MS: c. 1377): Joshua ben 
Abraham ibn Gaon (c. 1300): Benjamin Cohen (c. 1278: British 
Museum MS. 11639): Elisha ben Abraham Be(n)veniste, who 
produced the great Farhi Bible, now in the Sassoon Collection: 
Elisha ben David (c. 1387: Parma MS.): Abraham of Eiringen 
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(c. 1650: Haggadah in Jewish Museum, London): Judah Tang" 
(18th Century: Haggadah in Jewish Museum, London): and — 
more interesting than these last — Jacob da Cesena of Ferrara 
(c. 1450) and Meir Chayim, of Landau (c. 1520), painters of 
playing-cards —a profession followed also in Florence at this 
time, even when it had been rendered illegal by the Puritan 
revolution under the inspiration of Savonarola. 

That there were Jewish architects in the Middle Ages is 
probable, but Dr. Landsberger has been unable to provide any 
names to substantiate this supposition. I am able to furnish one 
of real importance, but with all reservations, for I do not know 
what authority there can be for the statement. According to 
Bevan, Spanish Architecture (New York, 1939), Ince de Galli, 
who was responsible for the construction of the famous Torre 
Nueva at Saragossa, was a Jew. If this can be demonstrated, 
a new aspect is opened in the study of this subject. (Bevan gives 
rather fuller details regarding another skilled, but less important 
craftsman who was working in Spain at the time: Gil Siloée, 
son of Samuel of Nuremberg, who executed a good deal of 
sculpture on the glorious Cathedral of Burgos, and according 
to him also a Jew; but perhaps this statement is based on nothing 
more than his father’s name and provenance.) Of the great 
synagogues of Western Europe in pre-emancipation days, I 
know of one only which has the name of a Jewish architect 
associated with it. The monumental Ark of the Synagogue of 
Leghorn was constructed in 1745 according to the designs of 
David Nufies, Chancellor of the Jewish ‘Nation’ of that city. 

Dr. Landsberger extends his purview to Jewish goldsmiths 
of the Middle Ages and after. The number of these must have 
been very large indeed, and a complete list would fill pages. 
Let me instance [Jachiah ben| Joseph ben Aziz, whose tomb- 
stone was found at Puente-Castro (Schwab, Inscriptions hébra- 


* This name is said to be an abbreviation for Taussig Neun Greschel. I 
would be most grateful to anyone who can give me an interpretation of this: 
Tang was a very remarkable person in the literary sphere. I should add that 
the names in the text are given ‘without prejudice’. Some are derived from 
secondary sources, and may be those of the scribes, not of illuminators. 

2 Toaff in Rassegna Mensile di Israel, vii. 371. 
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iques del’ Espagne, p. 22) and the Sicilian Rabbi Busacca (c. 1490) 
(Giovanni, L’ebraismo della Sicilia, p. 390). More interesting is 
Salomo Barbut, goldsmith to the King Juan I. of Aragon, who 
in 1399 made a reliquary for the Augustinian Priory in Barcelona 
(Baer, Die Juden im christlichen Spanien, 1. 415). The vistas 
opened up by this document are important, in view of it, it is 
impossible to dismiss the likelihood of a medieval craftsman 
with a Jewish name being a Jew, merely because he manufactured 
objects for the Christian cult. Later on, the name Zoref (ren- 
dered in Italian as Orefice) became a common surname, and 
persons bearing it were not necessarily engaged in the profession 
of goldsmith. I am rather surprised, incidentally, that Dr. 
Landsberger did not include in his lists the name of Graziadio 
(=Judah) of Bologna, the teacher of Benvenuto Cellini, and 
obviously a person of some attainments. 

That Jews were patrons of the arts in Renaissance Italy 
+s worth a note. We know, for example, how those of Florence 
appreciated the work of Niccold Grosso, ‘il Caparra’, though he 
refused to work for them: while Vasari recounts how, when 
Cristofano Gherardi (called Duceno) and Battista Cungi went 
to Bologna in 1539, they were patronised and befriended by the 
Jew Dattero, presumably identical with the banker Joab di 
Rieti, who was seen about in their company to such an extent 
that men imagined that they too were Jews! 

A word on some of the Italian Jewish artists mentioned by 
Dr. Landsberger. He dismisses uncompromisingly the suggestion 
that Cosmé Tura, of Ferrara, was of Jewish extraction. The 
‘nformation however derives in the first instance from a dis- 
tinguished Italian art-historian, who stated that he had evidence 
to this effect: and it is difficult to imagine that he would have 
been led astray (as Dr. Landsberger thinks) by the fact that, 
like many other painters of the period, he included a few conven- 
tional Hebrew words in his compositions. I fear that I have 
myself been responsible for the suggestion, adopted by Dr. 


3 See Vasari, Opere, ed. Milanesi, vi. 220, and my Gli ebrei a Firenze sotto 
ultima repubblica (Florence, 1924), which should be used to supplement 
Dr. I. Sonne’s remarks in the HUCA vol: xvi. on the Florentine exiles in 
Bologna. 
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Landsberger, that the various artists with the surname Levi, 
or De Levi, in Italy and Spain, were of Jewish origin; but I am 
having more and more qualms about this identification. On the 
other hand, I can assure Dr. Landsberger that both names of 
Angelo de’ Rossi (in Hebrew it would have been Mordecai min 
haAdomim) are characteristically Italian-Jewish, and that if his 
collaborator Giuseppe de’ Levi was a Jew it is hardly to be 
doubted that he was one as well. But in the interests of strictest 
accuracy it might be wiser to forego both of them. 

One interesting new name that is to be added to the roll 
cf Italian Jewish artists is Zechariah Padova, of Modena. The 
great Azulai, in his travel-diary Maagal Tob (p. 88) mentions 
how in 1777, when he was in Trieste, he heard about the dispute 
in which this person had been involved with the leaders of 
the community of Modena, and how in revenge he had dis- 
tributed far and wide a caricature shewing himself as a Rabbi, 
sitting at his desk and writing, and his enemies looking like 
boors, one of them in the semblance of a dog. (I may mention 
that Azulai’s allusive method renders parts of the passage 
unintelligible, and that I would be most grateful for any assis- 
tance in interpreting it.) As it happens, this caricature —a 
unique copy, probably, of a unique production — is to be found 
in my collection, answering in every detail to Azulai’s descrip- 
tion. When the Encyclopaedia Judaica was in the course of 
publication, I sent it to the Editors for reproduction. To my 
amazement, they described it (volume ix, c. 967-8) as a caricature 
on the English “Jew Bill’ of 1753, thus depriving it completely 
of its significance. I am happy to have this opportunity of 
clearing up the confusion. 

While Dr. Landsberger’s study was in the Press, there appeared 
in England an important contribution to the subject, written 
at my suggestion and with my collaboration: Early Anglo- 
Jewish Artists, by Mr. Alfred Rubens, in the Transactions of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, xiv. 91-129. In his 
next study, Dr. Landsberger will doubtless make full use of this 
monograph; and I will accordingly here mention only one or 
two outstanding names. The Levy family, of Portsmouth, is 
I think particularly interesting, because of the durability in it 
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of the artistic tradition. Benjamin Levi (d. 1784), originally of 
Wiesbaden, the founder and dictator of the Portsmouth com- 
munity, was an engraver of some reputation, and several book- 
plates executed by him are extant. His tastes were inherited 
by two of his sons — Elias, who engraved many local views and 
cut the congregational seal, and Isaac (d. 1785), also responsible 
for many book-plates (some of them in collaboration with an- 
other local Jew, twenty ex libris by whom are recorded, Moses 
Mordecai). It is interesting to note that Arthur Waley, the expert 
on Chinese literature and art, is a descendant of this same 
family. 

Other noteworthy Anglo-Jewish artists who figure in Mr. 
Rubens’ lists include the American-born Francisco de Faria, 
of the seventeenth century, and, in the eighteenth, Joseph Cohen, 
of Charleston, S. C., seal-engraver: Martha Isaacs, an active 
portrait-painter and miniaturist, who subsequently became 
baptised, migrated to India, and was progenitor of the British 
military family of Higginson: and the eminent Bristol glass- 
workers Lazarus Jacobs (d. 1796) and his son Isaac. Mr. Rubens 
mentions sceptically the landscape-painter Towne (it does not 
make much difference whether it is Francis [1740-1816], or 
Charles [d. 1850], for the one would involve the other) who is 
spoken of as ‘‘a Jew named Town, a painter who keeps a shop in 
Bond Street” in the Memoirs of the notorious Harriette Wilson, 
and who is depicted in a contemporary caricature. But it can 
be demonstrated that there need be no hesitation on this score. 
In the subscription list at the close of the Rules and Regulations 
for the Management of the Jews’ Hospital, Mile End (London, 
1808), there is recorded an annual donation of two guineas from 
“Mr. Town, New Bond-street.’’ Here, then, we have another 
figure of real eminence (if not two of them — both incidentally 
figuring in the Dictionary of National Biography) to include in 
our list. 

There is one fresh name which may be added to this roll. 
In his Journal (vol. i. p. 37), Sir Walter Scott mentions that he 
took lessons in painting from ‘‘a little Jew named Burrell.” 
I know nothing more about this personage, and wonder whether 
the name is not a Scottish slip of the pen for (Frederic Benjamin) 
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Barlin, the prolific Anglo-Jewish artist, to whose work both 
Dr. Landsberger and Mr. Rubens devote adequate space. 

Before leaving this aspect of the subject, there is one other 
point that must be made. Dr. Landsberger suggests (p. 388) 
that such Jewish artistic activity as there was in England was 
due to Jews of Sephardi origin. Curiously enough, and contrary 
to what might have been expected, this was not the case. The 
Levis, the Polacks, Miss Isaacs, Barlin —the great majority 
indeed of those who exhibited their works at the Academy and 
enjoyed some reputation in the outside world — belonged to the 
Ashkenazt section, their artistic interests being a development 
of the traditional professions of seal engraving and so on which 
were so usual in German Jewry. To imagine that it was Sephardi 
and mediterranean Jewry which led the way in artistic. activity 
among the Jews is completely erroneous. I do not wish to labour 
the point, and this is no place to expatiate on it; but the impli- 
cations for Jewish cultural history are considerable. 

At another point, as it seems to me, Dr. Landsberger is 
guilty of a serious equivocation. He is convinced that the artistic 
tombstones of the ancient Portuguese Jewish cemetery of Amster- 
dam cannot be the work of Jewish artists because of the extreme 
freedom of sculptural treatment. But he is begging the question. 
If the treatment was contrary to Jewish sentiment, these tomb- 
stones would not have been allowed to be set up in the Burial 
Ground, which was under strictest Rabbinical supervision and 
control. I do not wish to pass any opinion as to whether the 
artists were or were not Jews; but we are certainly not justified 
in deciding in the negative merely because of the freedom of 
treatment! I must incidentally express my conviction that the 
scene on the tombstone of Samuel Senior Texeira (1717) which 
shews the vision of Samuel must be intended to represent the 
apparition of an angel, not of the Deity himself: for that would 
assuredly be excessive even for the greatest degree of Jewish 
artistic tolerance. (I realise as I write that I am perhaps begging 
the question myself in saying this!) 

One further observation on this subject. It is clear that the 
environment of the Netherlands and of Germany was excep- 
tionally favourable for this artistic freedom. These lavishly- 
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sculptured tombstones shewing Biblical scenes are to be found 
in Holland and in Hamburg &c., in the cemeteries of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews; but, so far as I know, their cousins in 
Italy, London, and America eschewed completely this sort of 
thing, though they also had no objection to including knightly 
helms and coats of arms on their sepulchral monuments. 

A few random names may be added in conclusion to those 
assembled by Dr. Landsberger. Marrano artists of the sixteenth 
century are said to have included Bartolomé Bermejo, a painter 
of considerable fame and ability, and Juan de Altabas. It would 
be unwise to accept either of these persons for our purpose 
without confirmation. On the other hand, there is positive 
evidence in the case of a painter named Just, martyred by the 
Inquisition in 1490. It must be pointed out however that ex 
hypothesi all professions were represented among the Marranos, 
and that traditional inhibitions played no part in their case. 
About the same period we have the shadowy figure of an Anton 
von Worms, said to have flourished in that city about 1530 
and to have been the progenitor of the famous De Worms family. 
When the Marranos migrated to Amsterdam, a number of 
artists figured in the community. Besides those enumerated 
by Dr. Landsberger, one may include the engraver B. de Al- 
meyda (c. 1693): Jacob Usiel Cardoso, who painted a portrait 
of Rabbi Solomon d’Oliveira (c. 1667): Leonora Gadella, calig- 
raphist like her relative Jacob: Daniel Henriques de Castro, the 
eighteenth-century glass-engraver whose products are so prized 
even today: and we may perhaps add Jacob (Diego) Duarte, the 
Art Dealer. Elsewhere, we find Aaron Wolf, a Prussian Jew 
who settled in Leghorn and was the seal-engraver to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany :’ and various names of minor importance. 

There is a final remark that I hope I may be permitted to 
make. The articles of Dr. Landsberger appear to me to be open- 
ing a new field of research. Jewish enthusiasm, German thorough- 
ness, and American resources combine to give his studies especial 


4 See, for all these names, J. S. da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche 
Joden te Amsterdam (Amsterdam 1925) and H. I. Bloom, The Economic 
Activities of the Jews of Amsterdam (Williamsport, 1937). 

5 Rassegna, ubi supra. 
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value. He is bringing to this new domain the exceptionally wide 
knowledge and experience that he gained in his general enquiries, 
and the results have already been noteworthy. Given the oppor- 
tunity, it seems to me that he is likely to produce really memo- 
rable work in this sphere, and to remove once for all the age-old 
reproach that the Jews were traditionally indifferent to aesthetic 
values. We amateurs must henceforth yield the field to this 
expert, grateful that the task is taken out of our bungling hands. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


In J. Pijoan, History of Art, ii. 447-8, the illumination of the Majorca 
Book of Privileges of 1332, associated by Mr. Elkan Adler with the name of 
Abraham Vidal Judio, is ascribed to Romeu Despoal, whom Mr. Adler men- 
tions as the scribe. ‘Vidal Abrafim’, copyist of astronomical works, figures in 
A. L. Isaacs’ The Jews of Majorca, p. 95. 
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ERIC WERNER and ISAIAH SONNE, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O.* 


THE ‘TEXTS 


Foreword by Isaiah Sonne 


Conscious of the necessity of collaboration between the culti- 
vators of the various branches in the vast field of the science of 
Judaism, I gladly accepted the proposal of my friend Dr. Werner 
to prepare an edition and translation of the few medieval Hebrew 
texts dealing with music, as an appendix to his study of Jewish 
music in the Middle Ages. 


As soon, however, as I approached my task, I came to realize 
that unfortunately most of these texts have come down to us in 
such a highly defective state that mere reproduction would be 
useless. I was compelled to undertake the thankless work of tex- 
tual critic; wherefore I feel it incumbent upon me to render a 
brief account of the procedure I adopted, especially as I did not 
observe the prescriptions of orthodox ‘‘Textkritik,” either in pur- 
pose or in method. As a matter of fact, my principal concern was 
not for the text as such, regardless of its meaning, but almost 
exclusively for the meaning, 1. e., for the idea which the text 
expresses. Consequently, I did not employ a critical technique, 
operating through an “‘apparatus,”’ to establish the text first, and 
then its interpretation; but, on the contrary, I first undertook 


*The edition of the texts and their evaluation (pp. 511-557) is the work of 


Dr. Sonne; the two appendices (pp. 558-572) are the work of Dr. Werner. 
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to find out, by means of context and comparisons, the meaning; 
and only in the second place did I make use of some critical sug- 
gestions for the adjustment of the text, in order to convey the 
meaning as previously established. The decisive factor in the 
latter operation was paleography. In fact, only such adjustments 
of the text were taken into consideration as’ comported with a 
paleographic explanation of the textual corruption. 


Arrangement 


None of the eleven items given below represents an independent 
treatise dealing with music ex professo. All are but segments of 
more comprehensive works, in which music in general or some 
aspect of it, occupies a more or less important place. The works 
from which our texts are derived can accordingly be divided into 
three groups: 


1. Ethical works in which a section or only an incidental 
remark is devoted to music, the chief aim being to point out 
the ethical and metaphysical aspect of music. This group is 
represented by the items: A-C. 


2. Works of an encyclopedic character, containing usu- 
ally a ‘‘Guide to Studies in the Sciences,” in which music 
occupies a place in the rank of mathematical sciences, and 
in which is given a general outline of its theoretical as well 
as its practical aspect. This group is represented by items: 
D-E. 

3. Medical works, in which music is invoked specifically 
to illustrate the rhythmic beating of the pulse. Here atten- 
tion is directed exclusively toward the mathematical aspect 
of music. This group is represented by items: F-G. 


It is perhaps not mere chance that this arrangement, as we 
shall see, approximately coincides with the chronological order 
of the authors. This may indicate the gradual shift of interest in 
music from the metaphysical toward the scientific-practical 
sphere. 
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A 


HONEIN-ALHARIZI 
Kitab Adab al-Falasifa — orpioivyaa 010 


The Maxims of the Philosophers 


Section I, chaps. 18-20: Sayings With Regard To Music 


Composed in Arabic about 850, Honein’s compilation was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by the well known poet and translator Judah 
Al-Harizi about 1200, under the title Mussare ha-Pilosophim. 
The Hebrew text was printed for the first time in Riva di Trento 
in 1562. From the point of view of a textual critic, we can only 
repeat Levi’s judgment (REJ, III, 242, n. 5) that the edztzo prin- 
ceps is extremely defective. No improvement was made in the 
second edition (Luneville, 1807), which is a faithful reproduction 
of the first. The third edition, made by A. Loewenthal, Frankfurt 
a. M. 1896, maintains essentially the text of the editio princeps, 
adding, however, a considerable number of variants of several 
manuscripts. There can be no question that the variants aid a 
great deal toward removing many mistakes of the edztio princeps 
especially those due to the carelessness of the first editor. But it 
is equally true that most of the obscure passages, due to altera- 
tions of the text found in the MS used by the first editor, still 
remain obscure. Such passages occur frequently in our three 
chapters about music, and Loewenthal in his German translation 
often confessed, explicitly or tacitly, that he was not able to dig 
any sense out of them. In all of these cases, I did not hesitate to 
introduce emendations which fail of corroboration in the variants. 
Needless to say that all of these emendations should be considered 
and appraised only as conjectures. 

Our text rests on Loewenthal’s edition (L.), and makes use 
of its critical apparatus. We have also maintained L.'s division 
into paragraphs. The punctuation is ours. L.’s German trans- 
lation: Honein ben Ishak, Sittensprueche, which appeared in the 
same year (1896), was of great help to us, especially the refer- 
ences in his instructive notes. 
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The principal aid, however, in the interpretation of the dif- 
ficult text was the section on music in the “Ikhvan es-Safa,”’ 
ed. Dieterici: Die Propaedeutik der Araber, Berlin 1865, pp. 100- 
153 (—Dieterici). 

We also used with profit: Merkle K., Die Sittensprueche der 
Philosophen, Leipzig 1921 (Merkle). 


A 


ppDi>Sn DID 
(WY Dw p15 WS WY) 


qbon 2bp rn nnyoa boa pap opiodsd ma o> DNDN TDN 
ompo tds) omw> stipe xpowa byad mx nad awy -wr 
NPD PID Mary 7D 
wmsa7> at nd anxd2 7a2) py NPD «:DTD INN DN u1 
sanmow .andy wed) pum nda wemoms «ane Wb 155° why 


1 Ed.: piwox; B — divx; P — pix. In the identification of the name, 
we follow L.’s suggestion. I suppose that the editor of the ed. pr., Joseph 
Shalit, or the copyist of the MS used by Shalit, was not sufficiently acquainted 
with Spanish Hebrew handwriting, and therefore misread x for »1, Many 
other misreadings of this kind will be pointed out in the sequel. 

2Ed.: %pin. We follow the suggestion of Steinschneider and L. Cf. 
Plutarch, De Musica (Scripta Moralia, Vol. II, ed. Paris 1877), p. 1383: 
“Heraclides in libro cui nomen est Collectio Rerum Musicorum.”’ See also 
infra Appendix I. 

3 Cp. Prov. 8:34: »n1n34 $y tIpw% to watch, to be present. The musician 
usually did not participate in the conversations of the philosophers, and 
must therefore have been invited for this meeting dealing with music. L.’s 
translation: “Der Koenig befahl dem Musiker vor ihnen zu spielen,” although 
based upon Dieterici, p. 146/1, misses the mark, and does not correspond 
with the text. 

4Ed.: ...m23 w5)7 1nI8 TANNINS 139” 841. This makes no sense. The read- 
ing in MP: imix ANN, INN7N% 192° N41, adopted by L. in his translation, 
can hardly be considered genuine. Besides the oddity of the triple }mx173, 
one may ask what is the meaning of wD)7 118 ANNIM) — to whom? All of the 
difficulties disappear as soon as we split the word manxrn3 into the following 
two words 7nx , 1%. We obtain a clear sentence, which is also linguistically 
flawless. 

5 M reads: wp) nnov. 
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IAP WD) .n7aD2 Ts woo TWd3 Sw MIA AT Px TAIpN 732 
Demon ox soem as jpino vnba yen yr dip iyow rox 
NOX 7277 oN ;ocNT nme by Py myn nar pia Sip °> onDIpM 
pian nme Sy any wrt at Dp 

DIM yemMaxyod mya jun THannw> wm 2wrOnT AON 8 
pyo1nan bipwni adam 71aNnn A3Nnn1 AAI ADdy 


6 Ed.: appinvn, probably misreading of the original 'ppinwm)=aAppinen. 

7 )a1y) MYINT) 1yDY, as presupposed in L.’s translation are imperat. forms 
(cf. the corresponding sentence Dieterici, p. 146/1). 

8 Ed.: $>no7%). It seems that the letter » has been split into ) and %. 
P has: $3n07701. 

9 Ed.: yon, probably a misreading of 'p’p1n7, caused by the special shape 
of the letter 0 which, in Spanish handwriting, often appears as a mere point, 
and can easily be exchanged for a ». P reads: }127 which seems to be an 
emendation of the copyist. 

% Music is called by Maimonides (Millot Ha-Higgayon, Chap. 14): 
miipn wan. 

1 This reading is given by L. asa variant of PM. However, the same read- 
ing is to be found in ed. pr., the word niv’awn being misplaced to a line below. 

21. translates ‘“‘erhabene,”’ adding, in a misplaced note (p. 78, n. 1), 
that we should probably read m%xsyp (perhaps n)#1yo). But H. constantly 
uses here 7223, and never 7%1y0. I think that nia’xyp is correct, and that it 
signifies sad melodies which lead to pensive meditation and to emphasis 
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2m ay.) a0 oo yam ANT? wWd)D yOvIpIND|A 
wapoy aavae ey oy ane cng wd o17y?) pay -r b23 3 
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spmn> $593 yaun oO. ypen ws Ty > meyo dann xdi yav7 oy 


Wwy Mmywn pr 


some oye Seep yor bm pops opode my IXAp) «1 
saya ome yapdr ononn naan yrwd io pox 4207 nde joann 
anoan 


upon the vanity of the external world. Cf. Dieterici (M. 101 ff.): “Sie wandten, 
zu dem Ziele die Menschen zur wahren Reue zu fuehren, Trauergesang... 
an... um die Herzen zu erweichen etc.’’ The corresponding sentence in 
Dieterici (p. 148/11) however reads: ‘‘...in den Weisen der Teilseelen,” 
which could have been translated: nxx07 (nwDIn) My. 

13 In the edd. as well as in the MSS, this passage is placed after poynn) 
yaun ‘na. But there it requires substantial emendations. Indeed, L.'s trans- 
lation: “Sie loest die hohe Verbindung und vergisst die erhabene Melodie"’ 
tacitly assumes the reading: Nowni ...manm (or 27NN1) 3W775N1 
m7 which is entirely gratuitous. We have therefore preferred to place the 
passage here where it fits perfectly. 

4 The subject of all the italicized verbs is yawn (cf. Dieterici, p. 148/11). 
The whole passage was mistaken by L. who seems to refer the action to the 
“‘soul.’’ The representation of the world (nature) as something which, by its 
external beauties, strives to seduce the soul and to capture it is a common 
one in Arabic ascetic literature, whence the concept penetrated Jewish-Span. 
ethical literature. See especially Bahja’s Duties of the Heart, section IX, 
on asceticism: O98 pnw ...vmTen Na On war ... 0% One 4DInn 
...ompay aAxm1 ...12 1993. Such a concept, forming also a Leztmotif of 
Hebrew Spanish poetry, found its most pregnant expression in Moses Ibn 
Ezra’s poem: 75° 179m? ONND FIN / DIY TVYN TOI om. (In vain Earth decks 
herself with rich attire / That for her beauty simple minds may lust. — Moses 
Ibn Ezra, Solis-Cohen, JPS, 1934, p. 50). 

1% Ed.: 003, probably a misreading for *»1y3. This is tacitly admitted in 
L.’s translation: Angelegenheiten der Welt, although his Hebrew text retains 
the reading °2)23. 

6 Ed.: qwwom; M.: won. Our reading is tacitly assumed in L.’s trans- 
lation. We might have expected »7m8 won) but H. had probably in mind 
the verse in Ps. 28:3:...0y °1Dv0Nn SN. 

17 Ed.: anaoa; M, P, Br: on% sands. Both of them meaningless. L.’s 
transl.: ‘‘in einem grossen Palaste,’’ seems to presuppose the reading 7x02. 
But the determination of the place is expressed later by means of D171 9sN. 
In all likelihood, therefore, it is a misreading for 15002. 

8 M.: vinvaio. L. renders the name ‘‘Purinus.’’ We have followed a sug- 
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gestion of Dr. Werner identifying the name with “Favorinus.”’ The identifica- 
tion with “Fandoros” in Masudi VIII, 91 (Steinschneider, L.) is erroneous, 
as pointed out by Merkle (p. 53, note 13; p. 55, note 36). See also infra, 
Appendix I. 

19 yan oy is left out in L.'s translation. 

20 om’Sy ~pp 179" is also omitted in L.’s translation, which is vague and 
incomplete here. We tried to render the sentence as literally as possible. 

21 Despite the striking similarity of this (with chap. 18, #1), L. admits 
that his translation of this obscure sentence is a free one. We have preferred 
to translate as literally as possible. 

2 Ed.: myxim, but the parallelism to 17x°3n) suggests: “mx xrzin. L.'s 
transl.: “Durch den Gesang erfasst das Ohr,"’ seems to emend tacitly: 37 vn) 
}t87 puaamex. But, in all likelihood, the meaning of m8°s17 here is 7817 
5y15_% to bring forth, that is: the ear produces melody through the sense 
of hearing inherent in the nature of the ear. 

23 L.’s translation: ‘thre ungefaehre Natur" does not satisfy the text. The 
meaning of the phrase seems to be: “‘according to its nature,” relating to 
the ear as a specific organ of hearing. 

24 We have retained the reading 178’1n1, although the parallelism 
with chap. 18, #1 suggests 1787N). 

254 wk yaun °2pD is obscure. L.'s transl.: ‘was natirlich an thr ist,” 
is hardly correct. It seems rather to refer to v5), meaning: because of the 
nature (disposition) which is in the soul. 

2% Ed.: m7. The parallelism with chap. 18, #1 however suggests 1nDw, 
The first copyist seems to have omitted the letter v, and to have written 
inon. A split of the letter 9 into 1 and 1 led then to the present misreading: 
m4. 

27 We adopted the reading of P. 

2 The whole passage M’nnv IX... 7232 n2N3 is omitted in L.’s transla- 
tion with the remark: ‘‘Der Text ist zu verdorben um einen Sinn erkennen zu 
lassen.” But, in reality, the text does not offer special difficulties. It ex- 
presses the well-known conception derived from Platonic or rather Neo- 
Platonic sources, namely, that music liberates man from the external world, 
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and leads him to the contemplation of the world of ideas (forms), the proper 
world of the soul. In consequence of this attitude of the soul, the external 
objects become only images of the ideas. Cf. chap. 18, #1. 

After writing this, we noticed, with satisfaction, that our interpretation 
corresponds with that of Merkle who has supplemented L.’s German trans- 
lation on the basis of the Arabic text (p. 41). 

29 Ed.: yrw 01; we have adopted the reading of Br, P. 

30 Ed. pr., and probably also the MSS, have 1n9apm which means con- 
front, compare. L.’s tacit emendation 17%13pn) is based upon his doubtful 
interpretation of the phrase. 

3t Ed.: yor, and L. translates accordingly: ‘‘Zeig uns den Fruehling..." 
Although there are really 4 modes corresponding with the 4 seasons of the 
year according to Honain (S. chap. XX, #1), nevertheless we consider the 
word }o1 here as improper, and venture the emendation of })2). 

3? Ed. pr. nx, ed. L.: oox’x, both of them not satisfactory. We suppose 
the original read: ‘“xya—o*xyn, corresponding with: n1217y97 
Rae ose 

33 Ed.: ns1p% which we suppose to be a misreading of the original ab- 
breviation: '1p$ — a7p9. 

34 Ed.: 1v’27201; we follow B, Br, L. 33 Ed.: 0”; we follow B. 

36 Ed.: m0, but the context requires 773, which is also tacitly presup- 
posed in L.’s translation. 
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37 Ed. pr.: ya9m; ed. L.: 19777. In his translation, however, L. adopted 
the reading of Br: 117m. The context suggests rather 1prn. 

38 L.’s translation: ‘Die Seele denkt von newem ueber die erteilten Rat- 
schlaege nach ...’’ is more than a free one. The difficulty consists chiefly in 
the expression 137yn which L. seems to have understood as: They mingled 
themselves. The fact is that the term seems to be used here with the meaning 
of pledge. We have to keep in mind that word-tournaments or word-battles 
were a widespread sport in the Arabic literary world. Some specimen of them 
can be found in Harizi’s Maqamas. 

39 Ed.: o9wn. L. translates accordingly: “...und kommt... 2u gutem 
Ende.” But the following nx’ 8%) does not make any sense. We think that 
the phrase alludes to Deuter. 23:22: 109¥% NNN N%. 


“ 


4 Ed. pr.: — ‘wx — oven — Br; ed. L. wen. 
at Ed.: 1’, a misreading of the original abbrev. ‘37’ — mw’ (B). 
#2 Ed.: nt. L. translates accordingly: ‘‘... dass es keine groessere Tugend 


gibt als dies.’ But the context requires the opposite thought, which we ob- 
tain by a slight emendation of 712 instead 410. 713 can refer to Alexander, as 
well as to the fact of his irritation. 

43 Ed. L.: 1p. We follow ed. pr., and P, M. 

44 Ed.: 08 instead of the original ‘798 — 1708 (M). 

4s L. translates: ‘“Harmonien und Dissonanzen.”’ But in all likelihood it 
refers to moral qualities — virtues and vices. 

4 L.’s translation is a vague one. The sentence seems to hint at the 
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‘distinction between knowledge of an external object and the knowledge of 
ideas, in which case the known object is identical with the knowing subject 
(cf. Maimonides, MN, I, chap. 68). Cf. HUCA, XVI, p. 264 n. 47.) 

47 M: pwd; Br: piwno. L. suggests ‘‘Suetonius.” 

48 According to Merkle (p. 41; 53, note 13), Harizi has mistaken here the 
Arabic text which reads: ‘‘The body originates in mystical dance 
(Dastaband).” 

49 Ed.: mom yvran, which L. renders by: “Gesang und Cither-Spiel.” 
We think that H. used the phrase in Ps. 92:4: aDa yn. Should we retain 
the reading of the ed., we would prefer to render 127 by “dialectic,’’ or 
‘understanding,’ which is a source of joy, as pointed out further in #19, 21. 

s°L.’s translation: ‘‘Das Lebendige, welches die Natur verlaesst,"’ seems to 
suggest the emendation 775" instead yi)’. But there is no reason for such 
emendation. yD is well known in Neo-Platonic Hebrew terminology, and 
means “emanates,” deriving from Arabic y"). 

5! The passage is left out in L.’s translation. The meaning is uncertain, 
but we have tried to translate it as literally as possible. 

s? We could not make out any reasonable meaning of this passage, and 
were compelled to omit it in our translation. The passage is also omitted in P. 
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ss Ed. pr.: nega; ed. L.: myx. But Harizi follows the terminology of 
Maimonides using 8x instead of mixx (cf. Baneth, Tarbiz, 1935, p. 25). 

s4 We have followed L. in our translation. But it is also possible that the 
sentence expresses the distinction between real happiness, based upon “‘under- 
standing,’ and only apparent happiness based upon ‘“‘some sensations.” 

ss Omitted in ed. and MSS except B by homoioteleuton. 

56 Ed.: 2a, probably misreading of 11. 

37 Ed.: pya, but the following 1y5y2 . - - suggests: }’ya. 

38 Ed.: 77m, which we think to be a misreading of either of y’a" or of 
+x). In Span. handwriting, both of them can easily be confused with "1. 
The entire passage is omitted in L.’s translation. 

s9 Ed.: aryn, we follow Br. é 

60 aR)... wT — omitted in L.'s Translation. 

6: Ed.: _vIn, which makes no sense. Our suggestion 7417 is based upon 
the correspondence with 97. M reads: 421077. 

62 In ed. the entire passage was omitted by homoioteleuton. 

6; Cp. Moses Ibn Ezra, Selected Poems, Solis-Cohen, Philadelphia, JPS, 
1934, p. 19, N. 8, 11. 69-70: man noNN npWwa WON Fy) Fpwy 10 FY_M AIpi1. 


See also Brody’s Note on p. 219. 
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Onwy pr 


DIDNT |OyaA I AYIIN DAMET ey DIN 64: DIUD TON 1 
NI wD VP pM pwr wMD 6s120w1 .aYdIN onw ,DTNA 
PIT Tw IND NPM Awe AMM jap AIA IMD ANAM 
332 Twym wren tua nbn sap ,whwom ampm ;o77 Iu> prxm 
mya 3p) abner qu. joxa sap obs amom ;mabn ada 
mwa ANT yO AYN ANA ATA TD een Apr AvYMDM 
smn yo aynmn jam qt tnen wownen yo aynnn ,pewm anoen 
eS WT) TINT) INT —AINen a TMD 67817 WE — ONT 
pawn amet 6925wom) .oyavm Joona oyay aMyw mop wD 
Ny ANTM one yor ws .mabn Amba oy Apryn monn bx whyom 
omn bs 70051 awon amp 69125001 sF OM AMA Ww 
Nw 7ED3NT]) (1D JON ynom yor wI NI ATNeA aT be 
7301771) MyaXN7w> ,.Mnwo 72n1y13N of°D rm ANwA ws 


64 Ed.: 01n"p. We follow M. The identification of the name is uncertain, 
and following suggestions were made: ‘‘Fandoros,’ based upon Masudi 
(Steinschneider), ‘‘Pindar’’ or ‘‘Olympiodoros” (Merkle, p. 53, note 13), 
“Archytas” (L.). The last suggestion seems the most plausible, and we have 
adopted it in our translation. 

6s Ed.: ow) L. translates accordingly: ‘Die Saiten heissen"’ (the strings 
are called). But in view of the following this reading is hardly correct. Our 
emendation, partly supported by P (1nv1), is based upon the parallelism: 
WOW) .. PY. 

66 Ed. pr.: mam; ed. L.:) man. 1 p37) — evidently misprint. 

7 x17 is omitted in ed. pr. 

° Ed. pr.: anowm () mx17. We have followed L. in adopting the reading 
of P, Br, although a comparison with Saadia: 7799 Dy 091 "In ASN 
D’D yD) MANY FR DOYD  MpSm) mI wm yO MSI WIInwA 
72877 %8, might appear as supporting ed. pr. 

69 Ed.: wSwom, we follow P. 

7 Ed. pr. agrees with P; ed. L. omits o9xm. 

™ aan — ‘‘Spring”’ is required by the context and is also confirmed by the 
corresponding passage in Dieterici (p. 142), where it is said expressly that 
the second string corresponds with ‘‘springtime’ (cf. L., and Merkle, pp. 
42, 53). 

? Ed.: m%yin; P: myo which L. translates: ‘‘Kategorien.’’ Our sugges- 
tion is based on the context. 

73 Ed.: mvnn; we follow P (cf. Moses Ibn Ezra, 1. c.: “I marvel at the 
gracefulness of thy hands / As they wander about — / Now springing upon 
the cords, and now outstretched’’). 
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74.091D7 is omitted in ed. pr. 

7s With P, Br, we omit qwinm of the ed. 

76 Ed.: yaina—'v4inm1—7w 171. 

7 Ed.: pym mxna fiwa mine psn, which is evidently corrupt. We 
follow L. in adopting the reading of M, P. 

78 Ed. pr.: 0px, we follow B. 

799 Br: DIN’DIN; this reading was accepted by L., identifying the name 
with “Orpheus.” Following a suggestion of Dr. Werner, that the name may 
be identified rather with ‘“‘Ephorus,” the sage, we maintained the reading 
of the ed. See also infra, Appendix I. 

80 Ed.: 1oww>), 19w73. Despite the concordance of the MSS with the ed., 
we dare emend the text, because the context makes it clear that something 
is recommended to the soldier which stirs up his “natural heat.”” This can be 
either “alcohol” or “movement” (cf. Honain’s introduction by Merkle, p. 39: 
“Dabei bewegen sie sich ... um die Waerme in sich aufzunehmen"). We 
could also read yyunwo), yylnn?. 

8: 13 is omitted in ed. pr. 

8 That the text is mutilated appears from the unsatisfactory emendation 
in M, adopted by L. Our supplementation is required by the context, and 
explains the lacuna as a homoioteleuton. 

83 7n9D2 is omitted in ed. 

84 Ed.: mm, we follow P. 
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HONEIN, CHAPTER 18 


1. Ammonius reports that once, on the occasion of a banquet 
given by the King Heraclius in his son’s honor, a great meeting 
of philosophers took place, wherein the king asked the musician 
to be present at the conversation, in order to ascertain what the 
philosophers would utter on the topic of music. 

One of them said: ‘‘Music is such a sublime subject that the 
dialectical faculty is inadequate to its presentation, leaving the 
philosophers powerless. But the soul perceives that subject 
through the effect of melody. As soon as this sublime form be- 
comes manifest, the soul rejoices in it, and yearns for it. Pay 
therefore attention to the soul, hearken to it, and restrain 
yourselves from the contemplation of the affairs of the transient 
world.”’ (Cp. Dieterici, p. 145/1). 

2. The second said: ‘‘The excellence of music is evident by the 
fact that it appertains to every profession, like a man of under- 
standing who associates himself with everybody.” 

3. The third said: ‘‘Music coming from outside, moves the 
soul. Coming from inside, music moves the strings.” 

4, The fourth said: “The connection of tones in melodies is 
like the connection of air with air. But when one tone detaches 


8 Ed.: ymin amaim .()xp'own, which is evidently corrupt. Not much 
better is the reading of M, B: yymn 7Ayinm ,xpp1n, accepted, as it seems, in 
L.'s translation: “Die Beweglichkett zeugt von dem Mute.’ According to our 
emendation the text expresses the following idea: Wine is only an occasional 
cause of men’s courageous acts; the real cause is the sublime form, the ‘‘idea”’ 
of courage, the Platonic “‘andria,’’ aroused by means of musical rhythm. 

86 Ed.: 8n — 'nvn — awn; cf. above: Anam Ny APN. 

87 Ed. pr.: nina mpg; ed. L.: ninam mp7a. Our emendation is tacitly 
presupposed in L.’s translation: “‘... dass feine Luftkoerperchen ...” 
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itself, by being more or less than the other tones in pitch, there 
follows a disintegration, and it is like smoke and wind, moving 
right and left.” 

5. The musician was asked: ‘‘Why do the vibrations of the 
tones, the breaking of the notes, and their trilling in the throat 
render the recital sweet and pleasant, while something plainly 
told is not so pleasant?”’ He replied: ‘“These breakings and vibra- 
tions make the recital acquire sweetness and grace, just as water 
that streams from the summits of mountains through the necks 
of rocks, tastes sweeter and is more refreshing than water that is 
gathered in the bowl of a lake or of a fountain.” 

6. One of the philosophers, whenever he was at a banquet, 
used to say to the musician: ‘Please move the soul toward its 
noble faculties, such as modesty, rectitude, kindness, courage, 
clemency, righteousness, and generosity.”’ (Cf. Dieterici, pp. 
146/3). 

7. Once a philosopher went out for a walk accompanied by 
his disciple. They heard the voice of a guitar. The philosopher 
said to his disciple: ‘‘Let us approach the guitar; perhaps we can 
learn some sublime form” (Platonic idea). But as they came closer 
to the guitar, they perceived a bad tone and an inartistic song. 
The philosopher then said to his disciple: “The magicians and 
astrologers assert that the voice of an owl indicates death for 
man. Were this true, the voice of this man should indicate death 
for the owl.’’ (Cf. Dieterici, pp. 146/5). 

8. The fifth said: ‘‘Living in solitude, the soul sings plaintive 
melodies, whereby it reminds itself of its own superior world. 
The soul will then compose sublime compositions and rhythmical 
melodies. As soon as Nature sees this, and becomes aware of it, 
she presents herself, by all sorts of her images (sensous beauties) 
introduced one by one, to the soul, until finally she succeeds in 
recapturing it. The soul will soon forsake that which constitutes 
its own essence, will be busy with the affairs of nature (worldly 
pleasures) and, unceasingly drawn away with Nature, will be- 
come with all of its faculties, entirely submerged in the ocean of 
nature.’”’ (Cf. HUCA, XVI, p. 285, n. 99.) 
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HoNEIN, CHAPTER 19 


At the time of Antophilus, an assembly of philosophers in great 
number met at the house of Favorinus the sage. The king sent 
his secretary to listen to the wise sentences of the sages and to 
collect and deposit those sayings in his treasury of wisdom. 

1. Favorinus, the sage, said: ‘‘He who is capable of making 
such an accord between the motions of the soul and nature until 
they vibrate together like the accord of the motions of the four 
strings in a musical instrument — he will be the joy of the world, 
and its pleasures will be in harmony with his own pleasure. 
When he wishes to be joyful, his memory encompasses the plea- 
sures of the world, pondering by what type he may obtain his 
desire.”’ 

2. The second said: ‘‘Melody possesses a sublime virtue; the 
dialectic faculty is inadequate to express it by means of dialectic 
terms. But the ear, as the natural organ of music, brings forth 
melody and, by its effect, brings the melody into the souls. These 
receive the melody from the ear by virtue of its specific nature. 
When the souls hear melody, they rejoice in it, so that as soon 
as the melody disappears, they remember it and yearn for it. 
They do not find rest until they have repeated the melody many 
times, by which repetition the soul finally finds rest, pleasantness, 
and relief.’’ 

3. The third said: ‘‘The rejoicing of the soul in a pleasant voice 
is of two sorts: 

a) ‘Either the soul runs to and fro in search of the forms 
(Platonic ideas) out of its own essence, viz., the soul will sub- 
merge in its own ocean; 

b) “or whatsoever of nature (the external world) may reach 
the soul, the latter will turn it into its own contents, will compare 
it with its own essence, and having achieved accord with it, the 
soul will rejoice in it, and will express it through a sublime form. 

4. The fourth said: ‘‘The superiority of man over other ani- 
mals consists in speaking and reasoning. A man, therefore, who 
remains silent and is without reason — becomes a beast.” 

5. Plato used to say: ‘‘Love between souls does not have to be 
restrained as does love between bodies.”’ 
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6. He also used to say to the musician: ‘‘Show us the song of 
trees in their blossoms and the song of flower-beds in their var- 
ious perfumes.” 

7. Plato used to say: ‘The swallow and all kinds of birds, as 
well as all kinds of horses and camels long and yearn for the voice 
of music.”’ 

8. King Alexander, the Great, did not drink much, and he 
seldom frequented banquets. Only when he was about to ponder 
a campaign against his enemies or an arrangement of his army 
for a battle, he would, asa rule, order that the strings of the harp 
be sounded. But as soon as his soul was submerged in the ocean 
of thought and meditation, he struck the shield between his hands 
with his sceptre. 

He also said: “I found music useful in horse-racing, in arrang- 
ing the shields, and in commanding the march of troops. I never 
stood in a battle without knowing by the rythm of my soul — 
viz., the harmony of its motions, on the one hand, and the rythm 
of my opponent on the other hand — whether I should win the 
battle or lose it.” 

9. Aristotle said: ‘‘These are the effects of music: It awakes the 
remote counsel, brings closer the stray thought, and strengthens 
the tired mind. Music, therefore, causes the return (to the soul) 
of that which was lost; it makes us pay attention to that which 
was neglected, and that which was turbid becomes clear. He who 
has been exposed to this beneficial influence participates in every 
counsel and opinion, and finds the right one without error. He 
also will fulfill his promises without delay.” 

10. Solon said: “I saw rams, during a song, blowing of trum- 
pets, and dances, laying their heads low upon the ground, until 
they were asleep because of the pleasure that they felt in their 
soul.”’ 

11. Alexander, when he was a young man, sat once with his 
father and his courtiers in a tavern. A musician sang a song of 
love and coition, which led to the cohabitation of a courtier with 
a maid servant of the king. The king was angry, and said to the 
musician: ‘Do you not know that it is written: ‘Bodies of free 
men shall not be coupled with the bodies of slaves, lest their off- 
spring be bad ones’’’? And it is also written: ‘You shall not drink 
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wine, lest it alter your character and corrupt your mind.’”’ It was 
at that time that Aristotle said: ‘‘Were it not for his overwhelm- 
ing magnificence of soul, we should say that the king were devoid 
of noble education accompanied by modesty. ‘But we know that 
only the grandeur of his soul and the nobility of his spirit were 
the reason of his anger.’’ The disciples then asked Aristotle: 
“Why was the king angry?”’ The master replied: ‘Because of the 
cohabitation between a noble person and a vile one, as well as 
because of the drinking of wine by a man who does not know its 
benefit and its danger.” 

12. Aristotle once heard a guitar player performing a melody, 
through which one could distinguish between virtues and vices. 
Aristotle then said: “‘How could nature possess the capacity to 
understand this, were it not for the soul?” 

13. He also said: ‘‘Reasoning leads knowledge to a known 
object; but music leads to spiritual knowledge.” 

14. Titus (Suetonius?) reports that it was a custom of the 
Romans that, whenever the illness of a patient became aggra- 
vated, they would let him hear a melody, whereupon he would 
feel better. 

15. Plato once said to a guitar-player who accompanied the 
music with his voice: ‘This voice is material, we do not need 
it.” ‘‘Master,’’ asked his disciples, ‘‘are you not material?’’ “Yes,” 
replied Plato, “‘but my body is a servant of my intellect.” 

16. Plato said: ‘‘There are three sorts of pleasure. One of them 
consists in the sounding upon the harp which stirs up joy. The 
second pleasure is life which emanates from nature. The third 
is something intermediate between the previous two and con- 
sists in a movement toward (?) a living body. Before it is set in 
motion it remains a spirit (?) which belongs to the species of rest; 
but when it is set in motion, memory awakens it.” 

17. He also said: ‘‘Nature has to be under the leadership of 
the soul, for virtues and noble deeds belong to the soul.” 

18. He further said: ‘“The form (idea) of evil, as long as it is 
moving hither but has not yet appeared, awakens fear. As soon 
as it becomes manifest, it awakens sadness. Likewise, the form 
of good, as long as it is moving hither but has not yet appeared, 
awakens joy. As soon as it becomes manifest, it awakens pleasure.” 
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19. Aristotle once said to a pupil of his who was a musician: 
“Stimulate the form (disposition) of courage, do you under- 
stand?” Later, Aristotle said to him: ‘I see in you signs of 
understanding.” ‘‘How then?” asked the pupil. ‘The proof of 
understanding,” replied Aristotle, “is joy, and I see that you 
are joyful.” 

20. Plato said: ‘‘The happiness of the intellect consists in 
assiduous occupation with wisdom. The beatitude of the good 
person (summum bonum) consists, likewise, in conceiving of a 
multitude of the higher substances (the ideas). Always hold 
therefore to the conceptions of the intelligibles, and they will 
render intellect constant for you.” 

21. He also said: “Indication of the understanding of some- 
thing is enjoyment. When connected with some sensations, such 
enjoyment becomes manifest.” 

22. Alexander asked Aristotle: ‘‘What may be the reason for 
my seeing men move in such accord through music that I cannot 
perceive any difference or division between them, nor will the 
movement of one precede that of the other?’’ Aristotle replied: 
“This is love (eros), namely its intellectual expression. For the 
intellectual lover does not need material expression to render 
sweet his words for his beloved object; but he will render sweet 
his heart, and he will signal to his beloved, by means of a smile 
on his lips or a wink of his eyes as well as by other invisible move- 
ments like those with the eye and the pupil and with hints. All 
of these are speaking interpreters but they are spiritual. The 
animal alone, in order to manifest his faint love, uses as his inter- 
preter a material expression.” 

23. Plato said: ‘A man who is sorrowful and sad should listen 
to the melodies of a willing soul. For as soon as the soul becomes 
melancholy and sorrowful, its light goes out, but when the soul 
rejoices, its light shines and its brightness becomes visible. It 
(the soul?) will manifest affection in proportion to the receptive 
capacity of the recipient (of the melodies?), which capacity is 
according to his purity and to the extent that he is clean of adula- 
tion and resentment.”’ (Cf. Dieterici, pp. 147/9). 

24. Finally he said: ‘‘The professions are of three sorts: 
(1) Professions in which there is more speech than action; 
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(2) others in which there is more action than speech; (3) others 
again in which both speech and action concur in equal measure. 
A specimen of professions in which there is more speech than 
action, is the telling of stories and fables, which is accomplished 
by words and not by acts. The profession in which there is more 
action than speech is represented by the physician, whose deeds 
outweigh his speech. It is in the profession of music that action 
corresponds exactly to speech (sound). Music, therefore, is the 
best profession, since its speech (sounds) coincides entirely with 
its action, as in the case of a guitar player whose melody corre- 
sponds to his motions.’’ (Cf. supra HUCA, XVI, p. 266.) 


HONEIN, CHAPTER 20 © 


1. Archytas said: ‘‘Truly we have made the strings of the lute 
four, corresponding to the natures (temperaments) of which man 
is composed, which natures are four. We have established that 
the hissing string (Sorek), termed “‘Zir,”’ corresponds to courage, 
and courage corresponds to the yellow bile; that the deutero string 
(Mishneh), termed ‘‘Matnah,” corresponds to justice, and justice 
corresponds to blood; that the trzple string (Mesulas), termed 
‘““Matlat,’’ corresponds to righteousness, and righteousness cor- 
responds to the white humor (phlegm); that the mute string 
(Illem), termed ‘‘Bamm,” corresponds to forgiveness and gen- 
erosity (?), and forgiveness and generosity (?) correspond to the 
black bile (melancholy). From the second string follow gladness 
and joy; from the third string follow fear and cowardice; from 
the fourth string, corresponding to the black bile, follow sorrow. 
Sorrow and joy issue out of that which stirs up the respective 
temperament in the compound of the above mentioned natures. 
We have compared the hissing string and the third string to the 
yellow bile and the white humor, which correspond to the seasons 
of heat and of autumn, and are like courage and cowardice. We 
have further compared the second string and the fourth string 
to the blood and the black bile respectively, which are like the 
seasons of winter and spring, and they are like joy and sadness. 
For joy and sadness, like courage and cowardice, represent chang- 


. 
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ing affections, as the fingers and the hands change their position 
on each of the strings of the guitar. To courage belong: Sover- 
eignty, generosity, and kindness. To cowardice belong: Abase- 
ment, avarice, and vileness. To joy belong: Pleasure, love, and 
graciousness. To sadness belongs: Suspension of desire.’ (Cf. 
HUGAsXVi p. 275/6.) 

2. One of the sages said: ‘The apple of the eye is the mirror 
of the soul.” 

3. Another said: ‘‘A singer has to show by his song the essence 
of the soul; and a lute has to be attuned to a melody appropriate 
for it.” 

4. Euclid said: ‘Music is an art which connects every thing 
pertaining to the same species. Subduing the natures (tempera- 
ments), music stirs up that which is at rest, and brings to rest 
that which is restless.” 

5. Ephorus (?) mentioned a general principle derived from 
the experience of war, and said: “A warrior has to drink a strong 
drink when he reaches the battle line. If he has done so, he will 
be fit; if he does not do so, the fire in him will be extinguished, 
motion will stop, and the body will become cold to such an extent 
that he will appear like a man trembling and shivering. The 
channels (i. e., the bloodvessels) will be destroyed, and the 
warmth barred. But if he drinks and kindles ardor, that ardor 
will move by rhythm and burn. When rhythm has inflamed his 
ardor, the form (i. e., the Platonic “‘eidos’’) of courage appears. 
For the movement of war is conducted by the rhythm of music. 
This is a statement well known to the heroes of war, although 
not every brave warrior is able to explain it, unless he is acute and 
intelligent in the secrets of war. Many of the courageous men, 
therefore, used to drink a little wine when they came into the 
ranks, in order to stir up movement, and to get rid of fear and 
sorrow which they may have to meet. In this way, right at the 
beginning, as soon as they reach the battle line, they will be pro- 
vided, by virtue of the heat resulting from wine, with the heat 
of the elements. Wine, therefore, is only an occasional cause, 
making it possible that the thought of the musician (i.e., the 
musical rhythm) should move him (the warrior) toward courage. 
But it is courage that moves the courageous man. For when the 
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mind has reached its final perfection, that sublime form becomes 
manifest.” 

6. He also said: ‘‘A small quantity of wine stimulates the 
mind (i. e., its rhythmical function), and causes pleasantness of 
speech as an effect of its rhythmical perfection; for every thing 
which is balanced is pleasant. But it may also be that the pleas- 
antness of speech derives from the fineness of the assembled 
spirits.” 


B 


SAADIA GAON 


KITAB AL-AMANAT WA-L-ITIKADAT (Landauer, p. 317) 
Emunot WE-DEot, ed. Slucki, Leipzig 1864, p. 160 


The passage in Saadia’s "Emunot we-De'‘ot, dealing with music, 
came down to us in three different Hebrew versions: (1) In the 
well known translation of Judah Ibn Tibbon; (2) In the anony- 
mous paraphrase of Saadia’s work erroneously attributed to R. 
Berakya ha-Naqdan; (3) In a passage on music attributed to 
Abraham bar Hiyya in Jacob b. Hayyim’s Commentary on the 
Kuzzart. It was Steinschneider’s merit to have discovered that 
the passage is only another version, probably by Abraham b. 
Hiyya himself, of our Saadia passage (cf. Hebraeische Biblio- 
graphie, XIII, p. 36; I. Guttmann’s introduction to Abraham 
b. Hiyya’s Megillat ha-Megalle, Berlin, 1924, p. 25; Malter, 
Saadia Gaon, p. 369). 

The first version is given in several editions of Saadia’s work, 
among which the ed. Slucki, Leipzig 1846, is that most frequently 
used for quotations. The third and second versions were pub- 
lished by Steinschneider in Graeber’s Bet Ozar ha-Sifrut, Jaroslau 
1887, p. XXX. 

The text of Ibn Tibbon’s version is given here according to 
the editio princeps (Constantinople 1562) which, in default of a 
critical edition, has to be regarded as containing the most nearly 
correct text. In our passage, especially, we avoid confusion by 
using the text of the ed. pr., reproduced correctly by the two 
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following edd., Amsterdam 1647 and Berlin 1789. The alteration 
of our text appears for the first time in ed. Fischel Leipzig 1859, 
followed by Slucki, 1864, and all the later editions. 

Since Abraham b. Hiyya’s version, except for a few variations, 
agrees almost entirely with that of Ibn Tibbon, it seemed to us 
improper to treat it here as an independent text. We preferred to 
indicate, in the notes to Ibn Tibbon’s text, the variations of the 
third version. This method could hardly be applied to the second 
version, the paraphrase, the latter being essentially different from 
Ibn Tibbon’s translation, in terminology as well as in arrange- 
ment. Moreover, the paraphrase version required special atten- 
tion, since its text, published by Steinschneider is, as we shall 
see, in a badly mutilated state. 

In the reconstruction of the paraphrase version given below, 
we were unable to use any Ms material, and must therefore rely 
entirely upon Steinschneider’s mutilated text. Considerations of 
context and comparison with the other two versions have been 
our only critical instruments and resources. 

Besides the three versions, there is a summary of our passage 
in Berakya ha-Naqdan’s epitome of Saadia’s work, included in 
HAXDM HD, published by H. Gollancz under the title Ethical 
Treatises of Berachyah ..., London 1902. Our passage is epito- 
mized in chap. 107, p. 98. A comparison with the three versions 
shows clearly that, in this segment at least, Berakya did not use 
the paraphrase, as is generally supposed, but partially copied the 
version attributed to Abraham b. Hiyya. 
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8 Added according to the Arabic text, and Ibn Hiyya's version: '73 
nina pay $y marron omnny. (Cf. M. Ventura, La Philosophie de Saadia 
Gaon, Paris 1934, p. 327, who adds 729777.) 
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89 So in ed. pr., and in the 2 following edd. (Ams. 1647, Berlin 1789). 
The later edd. have: 7y) nmxi,m>12D DO’ nw. Guttmann’s remark (p. 287, 
N. 1), that according the Arab. text we have to read:N131D0 n1D°y) ww, 
shows that he did not use any of the 3 earlier eds. mentioned above, when 
he was working on this difficult passage. On the other hand, there is still a 
discrepancy between our text and the Arabic at the end, because the latter 
M2 DNS) D519 niDy] wv, as it appears really in Ibn Hiyya’s version: 
ni3Ww xm) on mv%w. The reading of the later edd., accepted by Guttmann: 
my) nnx) follows neither the Arabic text nor the other Hebrew versions, and 
must disappear in a critical edition. 

% Added according to the Arabic text (Guttmann, ibid., N. 2). 

%* According to the Arabic text; so also Ibn Hiyya’s version: o’nwn 19s) 
nyi0%1¥71 O77 MD IY. Incidentally, the use of nw5w instead of 
Tibbon’s m3%n, as well as the use of ni>)w instead of Tibbon’s mm) (cf. note 2), 
may indicate Ibn Hiyya’s tendency to cling to the Arabic sounds. 

” Despite the complete accord between the Hebrew and the Arabic text, 
Guttmann suggests 2 emendations: 1. 7) instead of ams; 2. [72397] M32 Jow 
gov). But the 2 other versions have also ni>w resp. amMnw corresponding to 
mi. The paraphrase has also 1nin’nw) ind7M .. . myNw corresponding to 35w 
25v 7297; Ibn Hiyya’s version in this point is mutilated: naam (?)m2w ANN) 
2.) TVD ADwWA. 

% Cf. Guttmann, N. 6. Ibn Hiyya’s version sounds: mw$wv1 nw3w 35 pa 
(!)naw. Steinschneider’s amendment popn is not satisfactory. I suggest the 
reading 8"2v, as abbreviation of nn’s ax!) Yyr'w. 

*4 Ibn Hiyya’s text here has a lacuna or homoioteleuton, and probably 
read: .ANN AY Dyw one ony 3> par] OMX AY Wyw ....anyw Mmysem 
onw) onw 35 rai [nos WP Wy w OVPA PR At ANN yw Mma enwa AMy ww nyow 
ny wd yw. 
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SaapIA GAON (IBN TIBBON) 


Likewise an isolated (single) sound, an isolated tone (melodic 
unit), or isolated melody or mode moves but one of the disposi- 
tions-of the soul, with the result that, through them, the soul may 
sometimes be exposed to danger. But a mixture of these sounds, 
tones, and the like will harmonize the manifestations of the soul’s 
dispositions and powers (passions). It is needful to know the 
effects of these isolated modes in order to combine them properly. 

We say that melodies (modes, niggunim) are of eight forms, 
each one of them having a certain number (measure) of tones 
(melodic units, beats, ne‘imot). The first melody consists of three 
beats (tones) tied together (contiguous), one in motion and one 
at rest. The second mode consists likewise of three beats tied 
together, one resting and the other moving. These two modes 
stir up the ardor of the blood and consequently the passion for 
rulership and domination. 

The third mode consists of two beats — one resting — tied 
together, between which there is no time for another beat. But 
between every low, high, and low, there is time for one beat. This 
mode is the only one that stimulates the bile and consequently 
awakens the virtues of fortitude, courage, and the like. 

The fourth mode consists of three beats tied together, between 
which there is no time for a single beat; but there is time for a 
beat between every group of three beats. This is the only mode 
that stimulates the white humor (phlegm), and consequently 
makes manifest the disposition of vileness, servility, cowardice 
and the like. 

The fifth mode consists of one single tone, and two different 
tones between which there is no time for a tone (beat). But, 
between the rising inflection (acuteness?) and the falling inflec- 
tion (graveness), there is time for a tone (beat). 

The sixth mode consists of three tones in motion. 
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The seventh mode consists of two contiguous tones (beats), 
without time for a beat (tone) between them; but with an interval 
of one tone between every two tones. 

The eighth mode consists of two contiguous tones between 
which there is no interval of a tone but, between every two tones, 
an interval of two tones. 

The last four modes affect the black bile and lead to the mani- 
festation of various dispositions of the soul —at times to joy 
and, at other times, to sorrow. 

Kings therefore have the custom of seeking, by means of a 
suitable intermingling of modes, to produce within themselves a 
harmonious balance; so that these melodies may stimulate such 
dispositions as kings find helpful, causing them to be neither too 
merciful nor too cruel, neither too aggressive nor too timid (weak), 
neither too much nor too little given to pleasure. (Cf. supra 
HUCA, XVI, p. 300-302.) 
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95 Since the usual term for tone (melodic unit) in our translation is y1y) 
(about 17 times), I suspect that the term 7Dy: (only three times) is not 
authentic in this passage, and owes its insertion to the influence of Ibn 
Tibbon’s translation, with which the copyist was aquainted. 

% T. j3, is hardly correct. The reading '13 — 19192 is possible. 

7 T. anny’, undoubtedly erroneous; 171y" corresponds to the following 
yr07, 190"), 

8% T. ayn, certainly: ‘ayn. 

% T. I left the r. nnw, although I should prefer mnw “‘various,”’ opposite 
to NMX, one or uniformity. 

roo T, ODI", the reading 11127709 0°2DI8 is also possible. 

tr T, jnd*yim, makes no sense. Our correction is based upon the con- 
text as well as upon the graphic affinity of the two words. The copyist was 
not acquainted with the terminology of our translator, and did not understand 
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the term 7)rn used here in the sense of habit, disposition. He confounded 
the word with the term mp’y3, with which he was aquainted through Ibn 
Tibbon’s translation (cf. note 1). 

102 T, oryi:y), but with the exception of d’yi2y2 o°29) our text constantly 
uses the fem. ending. 

103 T, nya ‘nw. The term n)o’y) awakens the suspicion of later insertion 
(cf. note 95). I suppose that originally it was a marginal note '3), indicating 
that the second mode also consists of three contiguous tones. A later copyist, 
influenced by Ibn Tibbon’s translation, read *n™, adding mmy). 

x4 Missing in T. on account of homoioteleuton. Since the phrases n15’2n 
ny731nd, and ns yiy) D1 79 are repeated many times in this small passage, 
we need not wonder that a careless copyist, as the writer of Steinschneider’s 
Vorlage seems to have been, frequently comitted the error of homoioteleuton. 

105 T) may iy. 

106 T, 3192, but a comparison with the following n193  w5I7 THyNnN 
minw makes evident the validity of our correction. 

7 The word "1m seems to be a marginal gloss (cf. note 103). 

cosa RTs 

19 Missing in T. (cf. note 104). 

ne Corresponds with myyino by Ibn Tibbon, cf. above nyiyup. The 
copyist, unaquainted with this form, believed he had a repetition of myvy?3 
and omitted it. 

ut Missing in T., but required by the context. 

12 Missing in T. (cf. note 104). u3 JT, p77y27, makes no sense. 
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™49))»n is a well known term for education or exercise, and is frequently 
used in this sense by talmudic scholars, but it isalmost unknown in philosophical 
circles in the sense of moral habit or psychological disposition, as is its use 
here. This proves that our translator belongs to the talmudic rather than to 
the philosophical circle. 

us T. 131, but the context requires ]3%. 

noiGfonoterL0. 

"7 Here too I should prefer onw (cf. note 199). 

18 419 =danger, bad intention (cf. Ps. 38.13; 57.2). 

m9 T. nayn, error caused by confusion with the following mun. 

t199a 71M) is in all likelihood a later explanation of the term maw. 
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C 
MOSES MAIMONIDES 


Scattered remarks relating to music can be found in almost all 
of his philosophical works, beginning with the earliest treatise, 
Millot ha-Higayon, down to his most mature Moreh Nebukim. 
In fact, in the classification of sciences outlined in the fourteenth 
chapter of the M.H., mention is made of “‘the science of the com- 
position of melodies, called music’; and in the M.N., as is gen- 
erally known, an entire chapter (II, 8) is devoted to the refutation 
of the theory of ‘musica mundana.” But, as was to be expected, 
Maimonides’ attitude toward music found its expression chiefly 
in his ethical work, the Commentary on Tractate Aboé (I, 15). 
Repeating his thought, Maimonides developed it in a responsum 
which we reproduce as our first Maimonidean item. 


19a The underscored terms and sentences are identical with the corre- 
sponding terms and sentences in the third version (cf. above). 
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I. Although no date is given, it is certain that the responsum 
was written after 1190, since it quotes the last part of the Moreh 
Nebukim. 

The Arabic text with a German translation was published 
for the first time in 1873 by Goldzieher (MGW/J, 1873, 174/184). 
A. Schmiedl made a Hebrew translation, and published it together 
with the Arabic original in Graeber’s ‘‘Beth Ozar ha-Saphruth,” I, 
1887, pp. XXVII-XXIX. Schmiedl’s Hebrew text is reproduced 
in o’2077 mawn, ed. Freimann, Jerusalem 1934, N. 370, pp. 338 ff. 
For other references, see Freimann ad loc., and Boaz Cohen, The 
Responsum of Maimonides Concerning Music, N. Y., 1935. 

II. The second Maimonidean item is taken from the Eight 
Chapters ed. Corfinkle, 30/31 (Heb.), 69/70 (Engl.) which in- 
cludes a statement in certain respects supplementary to that 
contained in the previous item. 

Since both items are accessible to scholars in good critical 
editions and are also reproduced almost entirely in English trans- 
lation in our study above (HUCA, XVI, pp. 313-315), we think 
it superfluous to publish them here again. 


D 


FALAQUERA, SHEM-TOB BEN JOSEPH 
(Spain, about 1225-1295) 


This prolific author, ‘‘a living encyclopaedia of the sciences of 
his time’’ produced, among several philosophical treatises, two 
compendia of science and philosophy: 

The first, composed in his youth (about 1250), entitled: 
moon mwsyv?? (Introduction to Science) contains, in the second 
part, dealing with the ‘‘Number of the Sciences’’ (mim2n7 7DDNA), 


10 About Falaquera, see: Munk S., Melanges etc., Paris 1839, 494 ff.; 
Steinschneider M., CB, 2537 ff.; Die hebr. Uebersetzungen etc., pp. 37 ff.; 
Graetz (Hebrew), V, 206 ff.; Guedemann M., Das juedische Unterrichtswesen 
waehrend der spanisch-arabischen Periode, Vienna 1873, 155 ff.; Malter H., 
Shem Tob ben Joseph Palquera, in JOR (1910-1911), 151 ff. 

21 Critical edition, by Dr. M. David, Berlin 1902. 
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a handbook of the sciences which is almost a literal translation 
of Al-Farabi’s Ihsa al-ulum (Classification of the Sciences). 

The second, composed in his more mature age (1264), en- 
titled wpaon'™ (The Seeker) contains an outline of the principles 
of the sciences in form of a magama, in which F. lets the seeker 
arrange a series of interviews with the outstanding representa- 
tives of the various sciences, asking each of them for information 
in his special field. 

In both treatises, the science of music has its place after 
astronomy with the difference, however, that in his earlier work, 
F. follows entirely, almost verbatim, Al-Farabi while, in his later 
work, F. uses, in addition, other Arabic and Hebrew sources and 
follows chiefly the [khvan es-Safa. 

Thanks to the excellent publication of Al-Farabi’s text by 
Farmer, we are fortunately in a position to establish the rela- 
tionship between Falaquera and the various Arabic texts desig- 
nated by Farmer W, X, and Z, as well as the relationship between 
Falaquera and Joseph Ibn Agnin, pupil of Maimonides, who in 
the 27th chapter of his Tabb al-Nufus has also copied Al- 
Farabi.25 We were able to obtain the following results: 

Falaquera follows almost verbatim the Escurial Ms (W) 
which can be considered typical for the maghribi (western, Span- 
ish) redaction of Al-Farabi’s treatise, while Ibn Agnin follows 
almost entirely the Constantinople Ms (Z) and Al-Irfan (X), 
both representing the eastern redaction of the same treatise. No 
wonder, therefore, that in our notes to the texts, we shall often 


12 Cf, Efros I., Palquera’s ReSit Hokmah and Alfarabi’s Thsa al-Ulum 
(JOR, Vol. 25, pp. 227 ff.); Straus Leo, Eine vermisste Schrift Farabi’s 
(Mntschr. Vol. 80, 96 ff.). 

23 Ed. pr. Hague 1778. We used the second ed. Aleppo 1867. 

24 Farmer H. G., Al-Farabi’s Arabic-Latin Writings in Music, Glasgow 
1934. 

2s [bn Aqnin’s Arabic text was published in Hebrew letters by Guede- 
mann as an Appendix to his above mentioned work; pp. 32-33 contain the 
section referring to music. A facsimile from the unique Oxford MS (Cod. 
Hunt 318) of the pages containing the musical section is added to Farmer’s 
work. That Falaquera and Ibn Aqnin used a common source, was pointed 
out by Guedemann and Steinschneider, but the latter alone recognized 
Al-Farabi as the common source. 
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have occasion to point out the agreement between Falaquera and 
the Latin translation of Ihsa al-ulum, published by Farmer since, 
like Falaquera, the Latin translators certainly used the maghribi 
text. 
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76 Fal. paraphrases the Arabic text which reads: ‘Natural instruments 
are: the larynx, and the uvula, and what is in them, and then the nose” 
(s. Farmer, p. 14, and n. 2). 

“7 We have here an allusion to the definition of music, given by Arist 
Quintilianus (Jahn, p. 3): “yovotxn eorti emvathun pedous Kal Twy Tept 
MéAous cuuBaivovrwy”’. 

”8 The word nap does not appear in any Arabic text, and seems to be 
an explanatory addition of Fal., alluding to the known definition of “episteme”’ 
as knowledge based upon “logos” (reason =intelligible cause). One Latin 
text (D) has also: “‘et (dat) rationes” (F. 14, 25). 

%9 The Arab. text is uncertain. W. followed by Ibn Aknin reads (S1NPRIN1) 
“opinions’’; but Fal., like the Latin texts (F. 26), follows X and Z: ‘“‘and the 
fundamentals’, interpreting it: ‘‘namely such principles’’ (s. Farmer, 15, n. 1). 

30 Cp. Lat. (A): ‘“‘in inventione’’; F. translates “‘in elucidation’’; all texts 
have: “‘what is in this science’ (eius quod est in hac scientia). 

131 Ed.: wows. 
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32 F, translates here also “‘elucidated”’; all Lat. texts have ‘‘inventa.”” 

33 So the Lat. texts B and F: ‘‘et qualiter opportet inquiri.”” Farmer 
follows Lat. A: ‘‘et qualiter opportet ut si inquisitor.”’ 

134 Eid.: OND3. 

35 So the Lat. texts B and F: “‘et cognitione numerum ... .’ The Arab. 
text has: ‘‘and the knowledge of the constitution of the notes and their number”’ 
(Farmer, 15, n. 2). In Ibn Aknin’s text, there is a homoioteleuton here: 
"3 OD [Di2 3x ADT] 012 9X WNIINOK 75. 

36 We follow here the reading of C: 7oNDm (ed.: ninoxom) in corre- 
spondence with the Arabic and Lat. texts. 

37 yxpD means equidistant from the two given extremes (cp. Maimonides, 
Eighth Chapters, chap. IV: p’ysiann ... owyom). Neither ‘‘facilitated” nor 
“concordant’”’ (Farmer, 15, n. 3) is exact. 

38 Like the Lat. texts, P. follows X and Z (Farmer, 15, n. 5). 

39 The arab. texts, including Ibn Aknin, have: “‘Tqaat,’”’ and accordingly 
the Lat. texts: ‘‘casus.”” 0°27 means also here probably not ‘‘melodies,”” but 


“rhythms.” 
140 The Arab. text reads: ‘composition creating of the melodies in general 
and with the creating of the perfect ....”” The passage left out by homoio- 


teleuton is also missing in Ibn Aknin’s text, where it was supplemented by 
a latter hand on the margin. The passage is also missing in two of the Lat. 
texts (Farmer, 30). 

14 Like all the Lat. texts, Fal. follows here W (cf. Farmer, 16, note 1). 

132 Here too, P. has a common text with the Lat.: ‘‘docet’’ (cf. Farmer, 
16am?) 

143 Follows W. Since we have seen (above, n. 139) Fal. using the term 072122 
in the sense of rhythm or beats, it is probable that here also the term is used 
in this sense. Lat. texts have: “dispositiones’”’ (cf. Farmer, 16, n. Da. 
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SHEM-TOB FALAQUERA (circ. 1225-1290) 


RESHIT HOKMAH, Berlin 1902, pp. 46, 47 
Part II, Section 6, Chapter 5 
Concerning the Science of Music 


The science of music is divided into two parts. The first of these 
is the science of practical music, while the second is the science 
of theoretical music. 

The science of practical music performs the task of devising 
various kinds of melodies perceptible through musical instru- 
ments suitable for those melodies either by nature or by artifice. 
Natural instruments are the throat and the organs of the mouth 
and the adjacent part of the nose. Artificial instruments are such 
as guitars (mim) and flutes (oda) and the like. The practical 
musician devises the tones (notes) and the melodies and all of 
their accessories (accidents), in so far as these reside in the instru- 
ments customarily employed in their performance. 

Theoretical music provides the knowledge of notes and melo- 
dies, that is to say, the awareness of their intelligible causes. It 
discloses the sources of everything out of which melodies are com- 
posed; not insofar as these melodies exist in a certain piece of 
matter, but considered generally and in abstraction from any 
instrument or material object — contemplated from the general 
angle of being heard and as separate from any instrument or body 
whatsoever. 

The science of theoretical music is divided into five major 
parts: 

The first of these parts deals with the principles which have 
to be applied if the science of music is to be utilized. Theoretical 
music also indicates in what way these principles have to be used, 
in what way the art (of music) arises, and from what things and 
from how many things it is constructed, and how it has to be 
investigated by man. 

The second part deals with the art’s rudiments. That is to 
say, it treats the derivation of the tones (notes), together with 
the numbers of the tones, their species and the proportions 
(ratios) that obtain between them. For all of this, it also supplies 
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the proofs. It further embraces discourse about the various posi- 
tions which tones occupy and about the arrangements by which 
they can be tempered, in order that a person might take from 
those tones what he desires and combine them into melodies. 

The third part treats the compatibility of the rudiments with 
that which the rudiments explain. It embraces propositions and 
demonstrations with regard to the different types of musical 
instruments prepared for those rudiments. It considers the inven- 
tion of instruments with reference to those rudiments and the 
setting of the rudiments with reference to the instruments — 
all according to the measures (ratios) and the arrangements 
explained in the part dealing with the rudiments. 

The fourth part deals with the various kinds of natural melo- 
dies (rythms) by which the tones (notes) are measured. 

The fifth part deals with the composition of melodies brought 
to perfection, namely, those set to poetical verses (speeches), 
according to order and proportion; the verses corresponding, in 
the manner of their technique (art), with the respective aims 
(intents) of the melodies. This part also makes known the melo- 
dies and rythms by means of which the verses become more 
impressive and effective, as they attain the object for which they 
are devised. 
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144 Gen. 4.21. 
us Jud. 9.13. 
146 Ed.: wsinw. 
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147 The significance of music in religious worship, is also pointed out by 
Ibn Aknin (Guedemann, 89) who, however, can hardly be considered as a 
source of Falaquera. The same thought is to be found, in an incidental re- 
mark on this subject, in the Arabic introduction to Honain’s ‘‘Kitab ’Adab 
al-Falasifa”’ (s. Merkle, pp. 39, 51). Loew’s doubt (p. 35) whether Fal. used 
the Arabic text of Honain’s work, is devoid of any warrant. Obviously, the 
main source seems to be the Encyclopedia of the Zhwdn al-Sdafa (cf. Dieterici, 
p. 102). 

m48 Ed.: DY7D1N. 

9 Ed.: mb. 

8° Cf. Honain (text A), chap. 20, #5 Ikkvan es-Safa (Dieterici, p. 104). 

st Cf. Honain, chap. 19, #14, and the sources cited by Loew., 81, n. 1. 
Ibn Aqnin mentions music as medicine only for ‘‘diseases of the soul’’ (Guede- 
mann 98), in accordance with his great teacher, Maimonides (s. text C, 2). 
The whole passage, indicating the advantage of music in worship, in war, 
and in therapy, shows a striking analogy to Gundissalinus, De divisione 


philosophiae (ed. by Baur L., Muenster 1903), p. 101: “...sicut enim in 
veneracione divina hymni.... In preliis quogue... Unde et utilis est ad 
salutem corporis...’ Gundissalinus’ sources for this passage are, according 


Baur, Isidor, Etymologiae, and Al-Farabi, De Ortu Scientiarum. Did Falaquera 
use Latin sources? We have no reason a priori to exclude that possibility. 
In all likelihood, however, Gundissalinus as well as Fal. depend upon ‘‘Ikhvan 
es-Safa’’ (cp. Dieterici, pp. 102/3). (Cf. supra, HUCA, XVI, p. 272, n. 62.) 

*s* L]. 12-17 are almost a literal recapitulation of Fal.’s own exposition 
in his earlier work 7D9n nwNn. 

83 The definition of melody, tones, as well as the description of the voice 
as a physical phenomenon, is taken from the Ikhvan es-Safa (Dieterici, pp. 
104-105), and from Avicenna. Here too, the question of Latin sources has to 
be investigated. 
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ss Ed.: oxy ='iosy. (Cf. Dieterici, 104: “... von leichter Substanz’’). 
156 Ed.: man. Cf. Dieterici, |]. c.: “...und wogen nach allen Seiten hin.”’ 
57 Ed.: mw. 


188 Ed.: 93), cp. mp2n mw. (Cf. above note 126.) 

59 One of the few allusions, in Jewish philosophical circles, to the ‘‘muszca 
mundana,” which plays an essential role in the musical theories of Latin 
authors. In the above mentioned Gundissalinus (101), we read: “que celum 
sub armoniaca modulatione dicitur revolvi, que est musica mundana.”’ For 
earlier sources, cf. Baur, p. 241, n. 3. See Dieterici, p. 146. (Cf. supra, HUCA, 
XVI, p. 288-292.) 

160 Cf, Honein, chap. 18, #1; chap. 19, #3. See also Dieterici, 1. c. 

1 Ed.: m$p. Perhaps m3pr niaryaon (cf. Dieterici, 107: “... mit 
ihren leichten schnellen Fluegeln’’). 

162 Ed.: way. 


163 Cf, Dieterici, 117: ‘‘Das vollendeste Instrument... ist das Instru- 
ment ‘“Laute.’’ Dieselbe hat einen Leib, bei dem. . . Laenge zur Breite — 1:4. 


Breite zur Tiefe — 1:34, Laenge zur Tiefe— 1:4. We suppose that we 
should correct our text accordingly: ..2n7 (or ‘9=%1)2) ‘2 1398 
TNT yeas) vIn eS 1p ey. 
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SHEM-ToB FALAQUERA 


HAMMEBAKES, Aleppo, 1867, pp. 39b-40a 


As the Seeker finished his discussion with the astronomer, he 
proceeded to inquire of a man who was an expert in the science 
of music. He found one who had retired to a place of solitude, 
in order to gain a thorough knowledge of this science. This man 
was also outstanding as a practical musician, “the father of all 
such as handle the harp and pipe.”’ The seeker said to him: “‘I beg 
you, my lord, who delight God and man with musical instru- 
ments, to teach me the principles of this science and to indicate 
to me what is the advantage thereof, and why wise and famous 
men paid so much attention to it.” 

The Musician answered: ‘‘Know, my son, that one of the 
reasons why wise men invented the science of music is that they 


4 The passage is taken from Honein, chap. 20, #1; Dieterici, 126 ff. 
Cf. also Saadia Gaon, above. 

65 Cf. Dieterici, |. c.: “Nicht weniger und nicht mehr (als vier), damit 
ihr Werk den Dingen der Natur aehnlich sei.’ See also Dieterici, 141-146, of 
which Fal. made no use to answer the last question. 

66 Ed.: o°0007 OY 77 NDDNI. 
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made use of it in their temples of worship when they brought 
their offerings. They also used melodies in their prayers and in 
their praises of the Creator. Some of these melodies affected the 
heart in such wise that whoever heard them was moved to tears 
and repentance and turned away from his sins. Then they in- 
vented a kind of melody in order to inspire courage during battle, 
emphasizing heroism. Yet another melody was invented to be 
sung in hospitals to bring the sick relief from suffering. There 
were still other kinds of melodies. 

“This science is divided into two parts. One is the science of 
practical music which invents the species of melodies accessible 
to sense through musical instruments such as the lute, the flute, 
and the like. The other is the science of theoretical music which 
teaches us about melodies in general, abstracted from any instru- 
ment or material object. Theoretical music ponders melodies 
insofar as they are audible through any instrument whatsoever. 
It sets forth how many species of tones (ne‘imot) there are, what 
the relationship is between them, and the way in which the melo- 
dies are constructed. 

“The melody (niggun) itself consists of a series of tones 
(ne‘imot) succeeding one another without interruption. The tones 
are composed of equal sounds (kolot). There are two kinds of 
sounds. By some of them, such as human speech, something is 
indicated. Others, such as laughter and weeping, do not indicate 
anything. Sound arises from the striking of two bodies against 
one another, as a result of which something audible forms itself 
in the air. The explanation of this phenomenon is as follows: 
The air, by virtue of its extreme fineness, the lightness of its 
substance, and the celerity of its motion, penetrates the pores 
of all bodies. When one body strikes against another, the air leaps 
from between them and is thrust equally in all directions so that, 
by its movement, a round figure arises which constantly becomes 
larger, as glass-work enlarges at the blowing of the glass worker. 
The more this figure enlarges, the more its motion decreases. 
Whatever living object happens to be close to this configuration 
is subject to the penetration of air into the ears, so that one hears 
‘ts motion. The natural musical instrument is the throat.”” (Cf. 
PUCAMENVI, pp. 272/3») 
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The Seeker rejoined: ‘‘What is the benefit of this science, and 
what is the aim of the sages in cultivating it?” 

The Musician answered: 

‘4. The sages, in their wisdom, have proved by experience, 
that these melodies, when they are in perfect proportion, exercise 
a beneficent influence upon the souls of their hearers, similar to 
the influence of medicines (perfumes) designed to cure diseases. 

‘2. Moreover, they assert that the celestial spheres and stars, 
performing their revolutions, produce joyful tones and delightful 
melodies. 

‘3. They assert also that, as soon as the soul hears a melody 
of balanced composition and rythmic measure, it rejoices and 
finds delight therein and yearns for its Creator, longing to reach 
Him. Consequently, the soul contemns the miseries and the acci- 
dents of the temporal world and meditates upon the upper world. 
Such is the aim of the music performing sages.” 

The Seeker then said to him: ‘‘Would you like to answer four 
questions?”’ 

“Ask,” replied the Musician. 

“First question: How can some animals, though devoid of 
lungs and throat, produce tones?” 

Answer: ‘‘The sounds of animals devoid of lungs, such as 
wasps and hornets, have to be ascribed to the fact that they agi- 
tate the air with their wings, at a certain speed, by which various 
sounds are produced, in the same way as they are produced by 
vibrating the strings of a guitar. These creatures produce different 
tones according to the fineness or thickness of the wings, accord- 
ing to the length or shortness of the wings, and according to the 
rapidity of their movement.” 

“Second Question: What musical instrument do the musicians 
consider to be the best?”’ 

Answer: “It is the Kinnor, the lute. Musicians say that its 
length has to be equal to its breadth, its depth has to be half of 
its breadth and a quarter of its length, and its neck a quarter of 
its breadth.” (Cf. note 163). 

“Third Question: Why did the musicians say that a Kinnor, 
in order to be of excellent proportion, must have four strings, 
each of them thicker than the other?”’ 
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Answer: ‘They did it in order that the tones of each of the 
four strings might strengthen one of the four humors. One of the 
four strings, called ‘Al-Bam,’ consists of 64 threads of silk. Be- 
cause of the string’s thickness, the tone of this string invigorates 
the black humor. The second string, called ‘Mailat,’ consists of 
48 threads. The tone of this string invigorates the white humor. 
The third string, called ‘Matnit,’ consists of 26 threads. The tone 
of this string invigorates the blood. The fourth string consists of 
27 threads, and is called ‘Zir.’ Because of its fineness, this string 
yields a tone that invigorates the yellow bile.” 

“Fourth Question: Why did they say that this instrument 
is made that way in order to resemble nature, and that this 
(proportion of the four strings) is to be found also in the four 
elements?” 

Answer: “I do not know.” 


1B. 
IsAAC BEN ABRAHAM IBN LATIF 


A philosopher with cabalistic tendency in the 13th century (about 
1220-1290). See Graetz (Hebrew) VI, pp. 180 ff. The item is 
taken from his bpm 1m, chapter 15, ed. Jellinek (pny? van, N. 
31, p. 9), supplemented by Steinschneider in the ‘‘Hebraeische 
Bibliographie,”’ VIII, 36-37. 
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IsaAAC BEN ABRAHAM IBN LATIF 


After the science of Geometry, follows the science of Music which 
is a propaedeutic one, leading to the improvement of the psych- 
ical dispositions as well as to the understanding of some of the 
higher intellectual doctrines. This was manifest in the case of 
Elisha when he said: ‘“‘But now bring me a minstrel” (2 Ki. 3.15). 
Moreover, this science is also propaedeutic to the science of 
Astronomy, the explanation of which is as follows: The science 
of Music envisages eight modes of melodies which differ from one 
another because of the expansion and the contraction, the height 
and the depth and other differences in musical instruments. The 
eighth ntode functions as a genus which comprehends the other 
seven modes, and this is the meaning of ‘“‘For the Leader, on the 
Sheminith” (Ps. 12.1). The Psalmist has alluded to this crypti- 
cally by means of the number seven in the repetition of the word 
Kol characterizing the Psalm, ‘‘Give unto the Lord, O ye sons 
of might” (Ps. 29.1), while the phrase, ‘‘All say, ‘Glory’ ”’ (Ps. 
29.9) alludes to the eighth tone which comprehends all of the 
others. I can not explain any further. Returning to my task, I 
say that this science, Music, relates to the various movements 
of the spheres, that is, to the nine (seven?) planets and to the 
movement of the all comprehending eighth sphere. The relation 
arises from the analogy between the various tones in the various 
spherical movements, involving as these do, direction, speed, 
retardation, withdrawal, deflection sideward, approach to the 
center and removal from the center and involving also the var- 
ious activities of their respective stars. In all of this, there is a 
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subtle and profound analogy linking the two sciences. Only by 
those who are well acquainted with both of these sciences, can 
this analogy be grasped. Those who affirm the existence of heav- 
enly tones corresponding to the musical tones partly follow our 
suggestion. (Cf. HUCA, XVI, p. 290.) 


F. 
Moses ABULAFIA — ABU AMRAM Musa IBN AL-LAWI — 


A physician (?) of the 13th century (about 1250). See Stein- 
schneider M., Hebraeische Uebersetzungen, pp. 410, 689. See 
also his ‘‘Miscellen’’ (No. 18) in ‘‘Monatschrift,” Vol. 37 (1893), 
pi 317. 

The passage is quoted by Shem-Tob ben Isaac in his com- 
mentary on Avicenna’s Canon, and was published by Stein- 
schneider from a Munich MS in ‘‘Hebraeische Bibliographie”’ 
EAS ps 45%7 

The last two items, F and G, dealing exclusively with the 
mathematical aspect of music, are given here without English 
translation, because I do not consider myself competent in the 
matter. Some specimens of Engl. translation are to be found in 
our study above (HUCA, XVI, p. 317). 
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x67 We expected to find a correct text, or at least to find the obscurities 
pointed out. But strangely enough, Steinschneider indicated chiefly such 
passages as offer no serious difficulty, while leaving without comment pas- 
sages which are undoubtedly incorrect. 

8 —QOctave. The term 933 We is a literal translation of the Greek term: 
diapason — through the whole (W.). 
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69 = Quint. 

170 St. has 72°; but our reading is validated by the preceding and the 
following 73). 

17x St.3/ 908. 

72 St.: N’pan. 

73 St.: '‘anow (!)w1. The exclamation after vw is probably misplaced, and 
should stand after '179v which makes no sense. Our reading, separating '7 
from “wv, is clearly indicated by the following enumeration of five propor- 
tions. The phrase (mw) ow w for “there is,"’ is a well known Arabism, and is 
used by Maimonides at the beginning of his code: »¥o DW wry yrs, 

174 St.: (so) Np’. 

73 St.: M7’. 

MONS teats 

177 St.: D'S DONT YDwWN) 98 1917 ANN) (so) MANNA "Ss MDIpA IM. The whole 
passage is devoid of sense. From the following term 7827, we see that multi- 
plication is here expressed by the verb 423. (Cp. Gandz S., the terminology 
of Multiplication in HUCA, vol. VI, 254.) Thus our reading 131 instead of 
17)” seems assured. O7p) or 7097p: for the preceding numerator as well as qwna 
for the following denominator are well known terms. 

18 St.: noqpn. 
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G. 
IsAIAH BEN ISAAC 


A physician of the 14th century. See Steinschneider, Hebraeische 
Uebersetzungen, pp. 687-688. 

The passage was published by Steinschneider from a Munich 
MS containing Isaiah’s commentary on Avicenna’s Canon, in 
Graeber’s moapon 718 I, (1887), p. XX XI. 

The quotations from Avicenna’s Canon have been partially 
supplemented, in brackets, by us from the ed. Naples 1492 in 
the Hebrew Union College Library. 


Gil 
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79 St.: "wa, makes no sense. Our reading is based upon the parallelism 
with the following '’21 ‘3 o7). 

180 St.; noqpn. 

81 St. $yp%9 ‘im, makes no sense. The copyist confused '8 4 with 
'»% which looks similar in script, and read %vD% instead of INN %. 

182 So ed. Naples 1492. Steinschneider: 0%wn. 

183 St, has: '1D); we have completed the text from ed. 1492. 
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84 Note of St. 5s St.: nxp='nsp=onxp. 

786 St.: aaayn, makes no sense. The same definition, we find literally in 
Menahem Bonafos’ 07717 7190, Berlin 1798, 61a: 7vo1 Sip NT ADDY: 
MINA) nya on Sy wry yor Nyw (adynn=). 

87 St.: oar. 

188 St.: onpi3m. 

x89 St.: opn’nn), but evidently onn’nn as the opposite of aD. 

199 So ed. 1492; St.: n9°5a7. 

19t So ed.; St.: n9a) ()omD00. 

192 St. has: ‘191; we have completed the text from ed. 1492. 
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193 St.: ywa. 

194 St.: w9w) [MwSw] . 
195 'y) added by us. 
196 'y added by us. 
97) SEAN. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE SOURCES OF HONEIN-ALHARIZI’S MAXIMS 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


TEINSCHNEIDER frequently expressed the wish for a 
S new critical edition and translation of Honein’s work, one 
taking into consideration the translation of Alharizi.t Soon after- 
ward, two scholars supplied this desideratum, Loewenthal from 
the Hebrew, and K. Merkle from the Arabic point of view.? 
Supplementing the achievements of these scholars by some 
additional notes on the three chapters devoted to music, we 
attempt to shed new light upon the amazingly interwoven Greek, 
Latin, Syrian, Arabic, and Hebrew sources. Since the essential 
facts about the history and the background of the Arabic original 
can be found in the volumes by Loewenthal and Merkle, we 
limit ourselves to some historical and critical remarks. 

Being a member of the Baghdad Bazt al Hikma, Honein was 
probably familiar with Greek theory through the works of his 
forerunners and contemporaries, such perhaps as Al-Kindi.3 


*Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, §§197-202, and ZDMG XXXII, 
p. 149. 

As I bring this article to a conclusion, I am reminded of Ackermann’s 
extensive and significant study of Jewish musical literature in Voi. III (pp. 
447 ff.) of Literaturgeschichte der Juden by Winter and Wuensche. Having 
read this article years ago, I perused it once more and became aware that 
Ackermann deals, by and large, with material which is basic to our own study. 
Fairness requires our stressing that Ackermann’s failure to pursue his research 
beyond the purely philological domain arose from defects of knowledge 
occasioned, at that time, by the inaccessibility of data on the musical theory 
of the Arabs. While Ackermann’s ideas about ancient and mediaeval Jewish 
music may have been superseded by later findings of musical science, his 
article continues, as a guide to the most important source materials in the 
field of Jewish musical literature, to be of distinct value. 

2K. Merkle, Die Sittensprueche der Philosophen, 1921. 

3 Baumstark, (Aristoteles bei den Syrern, pp. 32-33) disagrees with Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers., § 197, and notes 639, 640. He attempts to trace 
the origin of Honein’s work back to Ps.-Plutarch's wept tay dpecKovTwr 
gtNogogo.s which Honein is said to have revised and translated into Arabic. 
He refers to Frhrist J., 254. Cf. the opposite opinion of Brockelmann, Arab. 
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Although Honein’s work is not meant to be a translation, it is 
easily recognizable as a mere mosaic, composed of many mate- 
rials. Of these, Knust in his discussion of the Spanish version of 
the book, quotes the following: Ali’s One Hundred Proverbs, 
The Golden Testimony of Pythagoras, Xenophon’s Apology of 
Socrates, Plutarch’s De Garulitate, the ‘Vitae’ of Diogenes 
Laertius, and Stobaeus’ Florilegium and Vita Aristotelis.4 This 
list is incomplete inasmuch as, in the Spanish version of the 
Arabic book, the three chapters on music are lacking. Besides 
those ancient authors, mentioned above, there are also biblical 
elements which have been traced by A. Mueller.’ But Mueller 
had to admit that ‘the borrowing must have been of a rather 
indirect nature. Comparatively rare are the instances in which 
it is possible to trace back maxims or anecdotes directly to the 
Greek.” 

Furthermore, he points out that both Syrians and Arabs did 
their utmost to aggravate the confusion‘ —a statement cor- 
roborated by Baumstark with particular emphasis on the 
Syrians.? In general, scholars agree as to the dominant influence 
of the late Aristotelians and Neoplatonists upon Honein’s book.® 
While favoring the late Greek origin of our three chapters on 


Literatur, Suppl. I, p. 368. On Honein see also Farmer, Historical Facts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence, pp. 272-76. On Al-Kindi see Lachmann’s edition 
of a Berlin Ms. of Ishaq Al-Kindi, Ueber die Komposition von Melodien. 
With O. Ursprung’s theories, as expressed in his article ‘‘ Ueber die Frage nach 
dem arabischen Einfluss auf die abendlaendische Musik des Mittelalters’’ in 
Zeitschrift fuer Musikwissenschaft XVI, (1934) pp. 129-141 we disagree 
entirely; for his constant minimizing of all asiatic cultural influences in favour 
of an oddly idealised Hellenic-Aryan culture, smacks too strongly — in the 
face of all contrary evidence — of racial theories. 

4 Knust, Mitteilungen aus dem Escurial, pp. 525 ff. 

s ZDMG XXXI, p. 506, (Mueller’s article). 

6 Tbid. 

7 In Baumstark’s opinion (op. cit., pp. x and 167) neither Ammonius nor 
Olympiodorus had any direct influence upon the Arabic tradition. He stresses, 
instead, Johannes Philoponus as the intermediary between late Aristotelianism 
and Syrian literature. ‘‘He is, since Galen, the most important Greek figure 
for Syrian-Arabic science.” (Ibid.) 

8L. Baur, Gundissalinus, De Divisione Philosophiae, in Beitraege zur 
Philosophie des Mittelalters 1V, p. 96 ff.) 
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music, Loewenthal is unable to put his finger on definite borrow- 
ings. Nor was he very successful in identifying some of the 
proper names occurring in the text; otherwise the correct inter- 
pretation of pin» = Favorinus would not have escaped him.? 
In our opinion, it is quite characteristic that, at the beginning of 
the musical chapters, there is to be found the name of Ammonius, 
to whom Honein appears to have been heavily indebted. This 
philosopher, Ammonius Hermiae, a disciple of Proclus, ‘‘did 
important work in commenting on the categories and the isa- 
gogues”’ (Baumstark). 

As to the form of Honein’s representation, it seems as if he 
were familiar with the journalistic secret of the effective and 
intriguing “‘lead.’’ In his maxims he placed the most celebrated 
names at the heads of his paragraphs. The proper names in the 
Lemmata of Honein will be discussed below. In general, the 
sources of the anecdotes are different from those of the more 
pretentious maxims which are deeply rooted in the old and new 
Pythagorean philosophy. 

The following are the older authors who appear to have 
served as Honein’s sources, directly or indirectly. 


Ch, AVL 


{| 2 Boethius, De Musica I, 1. 
Isidorus Hispalensis, in Patrol. Lat. LX XXII, 163-4. 
4 Pseudo Aristotle, Problems, XIX, 20. 
6 Ptolemy, Harmonics, III, ch. 5 and 6. 
8 Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica, (ed. Meibom, p. 103-104, 
also F. Rosenthal in HUCA 1940, pp. 464, 468. 


Ch Ae 


{| 2 Ptolemy, Harmonics, III, ch. 7. 
3 Athenaeus, Detpnosophists, XT, 112-120"° 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, XIV, 3. 
Pseudo Aristotle, Problems, XIX, 5, 40. 
5 Aristotle, Politics, I, 1. 


9 Not Purinus, as Loewenthal has it. 
7° Cf. Bapp, De fontibus quibus Athenaeus usus sit, (in Leipziger Studien 
zur klassischen Philologie VIII, p. 152.) 
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7 Cicero, quoted by Aristides Quintilianus De Musica, ed. 
Meibom, p. 71. 
Thucydides, quoted by Gellius in Nocies ait., 1., 11.™ 
8 Polybius, quoted by Athenaeus, XIV, 626/27. 
Herodot, quoted zbidem. 
Athenaeus, XIV, 629. 
Pseudo Aristotle, quoted by Gellius, Noctes Att., I., 11. 
10 Diogenes Laertius in Burney, History of Music 153. 
11 A similar story in Athenaeus, XIII, 603. 
15 Plato, Timaeus, 67 B. 
Gellius, Noctes Att., V, 15. 
22 Athenaeus, XIII, 561. 
Aristotle, quoted by Athenaeus, XIII, 564. 
24 Aristotle, Politics, V., 1341 b 32. 
Pseudo Aristotle, Problems, XIX, 29. 


Ch. XX. 
{ 1 Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica, ed. Meibom, pp. 137/8/ 
Ptolemy, Harmonics III, ch. 5, 6, 7. 
4 Nicomachus Gerasenus, in Musici Scriptores Graect, ed. 
v. Jan, p. 202. 
5 Gellius, Noctes Att., I:,.11. 
Plutarch, Quaestiones convivalium, III, qu. 8; VII., qu. 5. 
Al-Kindi in Ibn Djezzar’s Viaticum In Steinschneider, 
MGWJ, XXXVIII, p. 182. 


* * 
* 


PROPER NAMES 


Significantly enough, all of the proper names quoted in the 
chapters on music, occur, in similar arrangement, in Plutarch’s 
Scripta Moralia and some of them in Diogenes Laertius, Athe- 
naeus, and Gellius. It seems as if a certain tendency prevailed 
in the choice of these names. Were they meant to represent 


« The Hebrew text (190 ‘nD 4275) apparently refers to an instrument 
which is held horizontally, like a zither. This is the only reference in our texts 
to the kinnor. 
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various philosophical schools, or did Honein slavishly follow a 
tradition of handing them down as authorities? It will be difficult 
to give a definite answer to these questions as long as the works 
of the late representatives of the Athenian school continue 
inaccessible, and important Arabic sources remain in dusty 
archives, unpublished.” 

In the following, we give all the proper names of the three 
musical chapters according to their major occurrence in the 
literature of late antiquity. Several of these names, used by 
Honein as his mouthpieces, are personae dialogi in Plutarch also, 
viz. pia =Heracleo, bwpiwix Autobulos (?), 01°» = Favorinus. 
Ammonius is mentioned by Plutarch as his own master, although 
I suspect it was not the same Ammonius whom Honein had in 
mind. The following list is not supposed to give the only pos- 
sible interpretation of all the names, but represents merely a 
hypothesis, supported by our sources." 


pynox — Ammonius: Ath. XIII, 567 et pass.; Plut. M 70, 
410, 384, 788. 
bpin — Heracleo: Plut. M 410. (persona dialogi.) 
bywpiwix — Autobulos (?): Plut. M 748, 959, (persona. dia- 
logi.) 


2 Cf. A. Mueller, loco cit., also Baumstark, of. cit., p. x 

*% Athenaeus’ and Plutarch’s Ammonius are not identical, the first being 
Ammonius Sakkas, an Alexandrian philosopher, the other a member of the 
Academy and Plutarch’s teacher. We suppose, however, that Honein did 
not mean either of them, but had in mind Ammonius Hermiae, the head of 
the Athenian school, (ca. 500 a. p.). About the influence of Ammonius Hermiae 
on Syrian and Arabic literature see L. Baur, op. cit., p. 177, and Baumstark, 
op. cit., pp. 34, 183. 

4 Our abbreviations of the authors: 
Ath. -—~-Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists, ed. Gulick, Havard Univ. Press. 
G — Gellius, Noctes Aitticae, in Loeb’s classics. 
Plut. — Plutarch, Scripta Moralia, ed. Duebner, Paris 1877. 
Ps.-Pl. — Pseudo-Plutarch, ed. Duebner, 1877. 


Diog. — Diogenes Laertius, Vitae, in Loeb’s classics. 
v. J. —C.v. Jan, Scriptores Musici Graeci. 

L — Lucian, De saltatione, ed. Amsterdam. 

S — Sextus Empiricus, ed. Henricus Stephanus. 
Ar. — Aristotle, Works, Cambridge edition. 


Ps. Ar. — Pseudo-Aristotle, Problems, in v. Jan’s Scriptores. 
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pwn» — Favorinus: Plut. M 270/1, quaest. conviv. VIII, 10, 
(pers. dial.) G, Ath., Diog. Throughout’ 
yudps — Plato: Plut. throughout, G, Diog., Ath. likewise. 
ssi0Dbx — Alexander the Great: Plut., G, Diog., Ath. through- 
out. 
pisoiwon~ — Aristotle: Plut., G, Diog., S, Ath., throughout. 
poi — Solon: Plut. throughout, (pers. dial.) Ath. XIV 
632, G throughout. 
piwe)p — Archytas(?) or Quietus(?): Ath. XIII, 600; v. 2 
130; Plut. De Musica M 1147." 
opbpx — Euclid: Plut. throughout. 
pyapx — Ephoros(?): Plut. M 84 et pass.; G III, 11, Ath. 
XIV, 626; Ath. IV, 182; Diog. I, 40, 96, 98; 
S (advers. musicos, under Solon’s name), L De 
Saltatione, p. 790.17 


15 Steinschneider in ZDMG XXX, p. 149. Gellius, who stresses Favorinus 
to the utmost writes: ‘““Apud mensam Favorini in convivio familiari legi 
solitum erat aut vetus carmen melici poetae aut historia partim Graecae...” 

6 pyy or DIVYpP — Quietus, the Moorish general of the Roman army in 
Palestine at the time of Trajan. More acceptable than this version is the 
emendation to Archytas (of Tarent), the great Greek musician and theorist. 
About Archytas similar stories are told by Athenaeus, IV, ch. 84. On Quietus 
cf. Krauss, Griechische Lehnwoerter. (pip), and Th. Reinach, Texts d’au- 
teurs Grecs et Romains relatifs au Judaisme, p. 197, where Quietus is called 
Lusius. 

17 Loewenthal’s conjecture of ‘‘Orpheus’’ is untenable for numerous 
reasons. For one thing, many anecdotes are ascribed to Orpheus, but hardly 
any maxims. Furthermore, long before Honein, ancient authors had doubted 
the very existence of Orpheus. Cicero, De natura Deorum, 1., sec. 38, quotes 
Aristotle from his (now) lost third book of his poetics as saying: ‘‘Orpheum 
poetam Aristoteles nunquam fuisse.” 

The name Ephoros, on the other hand, occurs very frequently as author 
of maxims concerning music. Moreover, we do not need any emendation of 
the text if we accept Ephoros. Cf. Polybius IV., 20, 5-21, 9, and Fragmenta 
Hist. Graecor. 1., 234, J 11 45. 

On this occasion the authors express their gratitude to Dr. Franz 
Rosenthal for his assistance and suggestions concerning Arabic terms and 
names. 
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APPENDIX II 


CONCERNING THE TREATISE De Numeris Harmonicis 
BY GERSONIDES 


A 


Coussemaker and Riemann still use the name Leo Hebraeus as 
that of the author of that work. Into the matter of identifying 
the author, neither of these scholars probed very far, although 
reference to a Jewish encyclopedia would fully have cleared up 
the question.t Their remarks, moreover, betray woefully in- 
adequate ideas regarding the treatise’s contents. Both scholars 
labor under the impression that the work discusseg the calcula- 
tion of intervals; but such is, by no means, the case. 

These misconceptions were eventually dispelled by Joseph 
Carlebach in his book Levit ben Gerson als Mathematiker (Berlin 
1910). This work, which presents the text of the treatise in the 
original Latin, identifies anew and beyond peradventure of a 
doubt, Leo Hebraeus with Gersonides.? The Carlebach edition is 
based on the manuscript ‘“‘De Numeris Harmonicis”’ in Cod. 
Basiliensis F II. 33. In a brief introduction (p. 127) Carlebach 
advances the view that the author undoubtedly composed his 
work in Hebrew and then had it translated into Latin for Bishop 
Philipp de Vitry. Carlebach was further of the opinion that 
Gersonides was too scantily conversant with Latin to bestow 
upon the translation any kind of supervision. 

While Riemann, like other scholars who were misled by the 
title and by lack of intimate knowledge, supposed the work to be 
one dealing with the calculation of musical intervals, Carlebach 


*E. v. Coussemaker, Scriptores medii aevi etc., IIJ., X. H. Riemann, 
Geschichte der Musiktheorie, pp. 235 ff. 

2 Cf. Renan-Neubauer, Les ecrivains juifs francaises, p. 296. Steinschnei- 
der, Hebraeische Uebersetzungen, p. 66. Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 94, further- 
more Joseph Carlebach, Levi ben Gerson als Mathematiker, p. 96 ff. 

3 Cf. Carlebach op. cit. p. 97. Against this assumption it must be stated, 
that Gersonides seems to have known a good many works of his contemporary 
fellow-scholars. 
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candidly admits: ‘‘I am unable to conjecture the bearing of the 
thesis (which follows) upon mediaeval musical theory.’’+ The 
more recent of the major publications that concern themselves, 
even if cursorily, with Leo Hebraeus, (for instance Besseler’s 
Studien zur Musik des Mittelalters or Reese’s Music in the Middle 
Ages) likewise say nothing about the significance of his work 
for mediaeval musical theory in general or about its importance 
for Philipp of Vitry in particular.’ 

And yet, to Philipp, the treatise of Gersonides must have 
been of great consequence. The treatise opens with the state- 
ment:* “In Christi incarnationis anno 1342 nostro opere mathe- 
matico iam completo fui requisitus a quodam eximio magis- 
trorum in scientia musicali, sc. a magistro Philippo de Bitriaco 
de regno francie, ut demonstrarem unum suppositum in predicta 
scientia sc: omnium numerorum armonicorum quilibet 2 numero 
distinguntur praeter istos 1 et 2,2 et 3,3 et 4,8 et 9. Armonicum 
autem numerum sic describit: armonicus numerus est, qui et 
quelibet eius pars praeter unitatem per equa 2 vel 3 continuo 
vel vice versa usque ad ipsam unitatem findi potest”... “Sunt 
igitur continui: 1, 2, 4, 8, et 1, 3, 9, 27, et vice versa 6, 12, 18, 
24 etc.” 

Translation: “In the year 1342 of the incarnation of Christ, 
my work on Mathematics having been completed, I was re- 
quested by the noted master of musical theory, Master Philipp 
de Vitry, to demonstrate a certain postulate of that science. 
The postulate is this: All pairs of harmonic numbers are mathe- 
matically distinguishable except the following: 1 and 2, 2 and 
3, 3 and 4, 8 and 9. We mean, by a harmonic number, every 
number which is itself divisible and subdivisible down to unity 
not only by 1 but also by either 2 or 3 or by any combination 
of 2 and 3, (and whose factors are similarly divisible and sub- 
divisible down to unity). Examples of harmonic numbers are: 
DLA SO. 12021 ¢48,,24 etc, 


4 Carlebach, op. cit., p. 142, n. 3. 

3 Besseler, Studien zur Musik des Mittelalters, 1. 11, in Archiv fuer Mustk- 
wissenschaft VII, p. 181 ff. and VIII p. 196 ff. Also G. Reese, Music in the 
Middle Ages, p. 346, not mentioning Leo Hebraeus. 

6 Carlebach, op. cit., p. 129. 
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Thus it is clearly stated (1) that Gersonides was requested 
by Philipp de Vitry to provide a certain desired proof, (2) that 
the thesis to be demonstrated was a suppositum in predicta 
scientia (musical theory), and (3) that numerus harmonicus is, 
in this presentation, a mathematical concept which has nothing 
to do with the calculation of musical intervals although, from 
that calculation, the phrase itself may originally have been 
derived.’ 

The following questions accordingly arise: What is the con- 
nection between the work of Gersonides and the projects of 
Philipp? To what extent is the thesis of Gersonides a suppositum 
of mediaeval musical theory? For this thesis with its mathemat- 
ical formulation, what is the musical background? Was Gerson- 
ides acquainted with contemporary works which similarly 
handled musical problems more mathematico? 

To disentangle this snarl, it is essential that we first under- 
stand something about Philipp’s aims and achievements. A 
comparison of Philipp’s musical theories with the exposition of 
Gersonides will furnish us the clue. 


B 


Of Philipp de Vitry’s theoretical works, we possess only one 
whose authenticity is undisputed, namely his Ars Nova. This 
is confirmed by Anonymus VII (Coussemaker, Script. III, 408 a) 
and by a treatise emanating from the school of John de Muris 
(ibid. 107a), one of the leading musical theorists of his time. 
This treatise, incidentally, mentions only one tract as attributable 


7 About the term numerus harmonicus see Carlebach, op. cit. p. 142, n. 4., 
referring to the expression myun ay with Abr. Ibn Ezra. Cf. also HUCA 
XVI, p. 260, n. 36. Prof. Barnett, of the University of Cincinnati, to whom I 
am indebted for several interesting ideas in connection with this problem, points 
out that the term numerus harmonicus in our sense is created either by Philipp 
or Gersonides and does not occur elsewhere in mathematics. He is convinced, 
furthermore, that the restriction of the theorem to the characteristic num- 
bers of musical division, 2 and 3, indicates clearly its purely musical implica- 
tion. I venture, therefore, the hypothesis, that numerus harmonicus is nothing 
but a wrong translation of the Hebrew my2n Jay — meaning numerus musicae. 
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to Philipp of Vitry.’ The novelty about Philipp’s work was 
the reform he affected in the domain of musical notation, espe- 
cially by his revolutionary systematization of time divisions 
(mensura). Though technical details might lead us too far 
afield, it might not be amiss to dwell briefly here upon the 
problem and Philipp’s solution. 

Philipp systematized the musical notation of his time in 
accordance with two principles which he consistently observes. 
(1) While the preceding period treated the various note-values, 
maxima, longa, brevis, semibrevis, minima, etc., as diversified and 
exceedingly individualized, Philipp insisted upon a homogenous 
treatment and upon subdivision of the note-values down to the 
minima. His age recognized rythms of two beats and rythms 
of three beats. In contrast with modern practice, all note- 
values could be two-beat and three-beat at one and the same 
time. Thus a longa, according to Philipp could be subdivided 
in the following manner: 


ae ( as 1 LONGA= 
ON f , 
C 


1" | = | co 2 BREVES= 
| a rer 
: > o ° > © .o 6 SEMIBREVES= 
“—_— _— 


esses esses sess hs ia minimae 


also longa =2 breves =4 semibreves =12 minimae 
or longa =3 breves =9 semibreves = 27 minimae etc. 
On ecclesiastical dogmatic grounds, a threefold division of a 


of John de Muris can finally be considered as solved since Besseler’s studies. 
Without any doubt, we know that the musical theorist John de Muris was 
identical with the mathematician of the same name. This fact became evident 
through the MS f lat. 72811, f 159! of the Bibl. Nat., Paris. In his brief review 
of the personality of John de Muris, Besseler writes: “He belonged to the same 
generation as Pierre Roger, afterward Pope Clement VI, who is said to have 
been a friend of his youth; to the same generation as Philipp de Vitry together 
with whom he is twice mentioned in the motets; and to the same generation 
as Leo Hebraeus (born 1288) his mathematical colleague.”’ He is not identical, 
however, with Julianus de Muris, a chancellor of the Sorbonne about 1350, 
as formerly assumed. 


8 Besseler, op. cit., p. 181. The problem of the personality and * work 
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note-value is ‘perfect,’ while a twofold division is “imperfect.” 
Conversely, ‘‘perfectio”’ is applied to an aggregation of three 
notes of equal value, and “‘imperfectio’’ to an aggregation of 
two notes of equal value which, by their combination, produce 
a superior value. Philipp lets the two-part time take its place 
on an equal footing alongside of the older three-beat time which 
had thus far been the only one deemed acceptable.’ One can 
readily see that the largest possible number of minimae (as sub- 
divisions of a maxima) is 81 =34; the smallest number is 16 = 2%; 
between them lie numbers like 18, 24, 27, 36, 54, etc., multiples 
of the basic numbers 2 and 3 and their powers. (For instance 36= 
22 3%) 54522) Bt etce) 

(2) A second notable innovation was the use of points as 
attachments to the notes. While the Ars Antiqua employs points 
only to indicate the limits of bars or measures, points now 
acquire, as puncti divisionis, perfectionis, imperfectionis, altera- 
tionis, and syncopationis, manifold and confusingly varied func- 
tions. For the problem before us, the only note-points which 
are of importance are the puncti perfectionis and the puncti 
alterationis. 

The punctus perfectionis originally had the effect of trans- 
muting a note of two beats into one of three beats. This is the 
only use that has persisted to our own time. We can perceive 
how the use of the punctus perfectionis or additionis permits the 
derivation of the above mentioned numbers. (For instance 
54= 3645, 81=544+>, 36=24+4 etc.) 

Alteration is, in certain cases, a possible doubling of a briefer 
note-length because of its position between two greater note- 
lengths, for instance: 


oOo co =1n movean seniet: ol ddd Nhe: 


The second semibrevis is here extended to a doubling of its 
length so that the sum-total of the basic units is, because of the 
alteration, increased by 1. 

We now recall the thesis which Gersonides was to demon- 


9 Cf. J. Wolf, Handbuch der Notationskunde, pp. 331-342. 
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strate at Philipp’s request. It had to be shown that, with the 
exception of the pairs 1 and 2, (=3° and 21), 2 and 3, (=2! and 
31), 3 and 4, (=3! and 27), 8 and 9, (=2% and 3?) that is, the 
several powers of two and three and their corresponding products, 
the so-called harmonic numbers, differ from one another by more 
than unity. 

If Philipp wished to place his system upon a solid foundation, 
his theory was obliged, by the demands of his age, to observe the 
following conditions: 1.) The perfect or the imperfect mode of 
division had to be extended quite generally over the entire num- 
ber system, (i. e. beyond the previously accepted limit Bi = 81); 
without modification or confusion; 2.) Those differences in the 
modes of division might not be canceled by such division changes 
as perfectio, or punctus additionts or alterationis; 3.) If the ulti- 
mate sum of the tiniest units differed by so much as 1 — as in 1 
and 2,2 and 3,3 and 4,8 and 9 — that final sum had to be related 
to differing modes of division as their resultant. For instance: 


we 9= 

prksccoes FIRST DIVISION estat ral FIRST DIVISION 
Cc [om | co co F4 

—— A 7 SECOND DIVISION a SECOND DIVISION 
SSO © ()-0 0090090000 


A> OA THIRD DIVISION 


Berit 


Philipp, to generalize his system of division completely, needed 
proof that except for the pairs of numbers instanced, no patr of 
multiples or of powers of 2 and 3 differed by so much as 1. For 
Philipp’s purpose, this mathematical presupposition was indis- 
pensable, the reason being this: One could readily perceive that, 
up to 9, confusion of the modes of division was, by no means, 
possible; that, in other words, the pairs of numbers which differed 
only by 1 must, up to 9, belong to divergent modes of division. 
But it would have been stupendously difficult to demonstrate 
this as a general theorem. Such demonstration, however, becomes 
superfluous if all we need is proof that, in no other case, do 
multiples of the powers of 2 and 3 differ by so much as 1. 

Such proof meanwhile satisfies all of the above mentioned 
conditions: 
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1. By and large, Gersonides’ demonstration that, beyond 
the numbers 8 and 9, all multiples of the powers of 2 and 3 differ 
by more than 1 removes all limits to the possibilities of generaliz- 
ing the divisions and the subdivisions; as John de Muris had 
still maintained, when he said: ‘‘non est autem multum possibile 
voci ulterius pertransire’’ (beyond the minima). This was likewise 
because of practical considerations involved in the technique 
of singing, where the smaller the time values, the greater the 
required degree of skill.'° 

2. Division changes like alteratio, perfectio, or Punctus addi- 
tionts invariably change the number of minimae by more than 
unity. For instance the alteration: 


Ago oo =—4+ 9400] &. = 27 MINIMAE 
a. ER Ss 5 9 
oOoOg=-9+ eto] = 12 OR 18 MINIMAE 
(NOT ALTERATED) 4016 406 4or6 
Boedsg¢om=H+ O+d45+6: | KY = 21 MINIMAE 
( ALTERATED) 6 | dec aera 6 
oes¢ono =A + “otdte: FH = 14 OR18 MINIMAE 
(NOT ALTERATED) 4016 2 3 4or6 


C. PUNCTUS ADDITIONIS 
a) IN 2 BEATS: -oO = 12 SEMIBREVES 
) te a 


b S$: oy 
) IN 3 BEAT > = 7. 


18 SEMIBREVES 


The final results of our division changes are, in our necessarily 
simple examples, 27, 12, (18), 21, 14, (18), 12, 18. In a more 
extensive series of examples, the differences become appreciably 
broader. 

3. Up to the number 9, the sum-totals differing by 1 are 
always the outcome of different modes of division. The need of 
examining every subsequent case separately ceases after it has 
been demonstrated that multiples of the powers of 2 and 3 differ 
from one another by more than unity. That is, speaking mathe- 
matically: the inequality 


3" + 1 = 2", whereby m, n S4> 1,2. 


ro Actually, the later development, by introducing Semiminimae, Fusae, 
and Semifusae, went beyond the old boundaries. 
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is valid.* Precisely this is what Gersonides proves, thereby 
supplying Philipp with the desired suppositum of musical theory. 
Gersonides demonstrates that the results of ever so many divi- 
sions and subdivisions can not be confused; which yields the 
consequence in each case that, from the sum-total of the smallest 
units, one and only one basic mode of division can be mathe- 
matically deduced. 


C 


If Gersonides, in order to familiarize himself with the suppo- 
situm, consulted the works of contemporary musical theorists — 
which was, by the way, neither necessary nor very probable — 
the only author that comes into consideration would be his 
mathematical colleague, John de Muris, who had expounded 
the entire of the musical theory of his time in strictly mathe- 
matical style. Among John’s writings, the second part of his 
Ars Novae Musicae approaches nearest to Gersonides’ problem. 
From a purely mathematical standpoint, John determines the 
relations of note values to one another. Accepting the tradi- 
tional ‘‘perfect’’ division, he obtains, by raising to powers his 
basic number 3, the limiting value of 1:34=1:81, i. e. the relation- 
ship of the minima to the triplex longa (maxima). Quite un- 
mistakable is John’s opposition to the Ars Antiqua in an un- 
usually striking passage which may have afforded the imme- 
diate occasion of Philipp’s assignment to Gersonides: “‘It is 
necessary to take caution against the example adduced by those 
with whom we take issue in this work. There are those who 
believe that, since the point is the sign of perfection, they can 
easily, by means of the point, change all imperfect notes into 
perfect notes. Nonetheless, when the point of the imperfect 
longa is appended in the form of a semibrevis, it remains by no 
means clear whether the arrangement involves a perfect longa 
of three breves or of two breves. If now the Ars Antiqua to which 
we stand opposed insists nonetheless that the resultant is a 
perfect longa of three breves, it would then also have been possible 


The exact mathematical discussion of the problem in Carlebach, op. 
Cit:, p. O2if. 
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to deduce this perfect longa from the prolatio of two breves. 
Before the addition of the point, the longa was doubly imperfect; 
it contained a total of 5 semibreves. By the addition of the point, 
the longa becomes doubly perfect, containing 9 where it should 
contain but 6 semibreves ... But this chain of reasoning is 
invalid.’’” 


Seles SO tie ddddd =5 SEMIBREVES 
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bhooO=-9 J ld 3 ld oS} |= semipreves 
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If Philipp would achieve real clarification andTunification, 
as he undoubtedly intended, this ambiguity of the Ars Antiqua 
had to be unconditionally removed. It was Gersonides who, 
in this situation, accomplished the final step thereby deciding 
the question in favor of the Ars Nova. 

Through all of these illustrations, we sense the rational, 
mathematical spirit of the Ars Nova which must have exerted 
a powerful appeal upon such a mathematician and naturalist 
as Gersonides. The data are dissected into rigidly bounded units 
and these are then linked with one another by logical abstrac- 
tions.’s This new, mathematically grounded theory of musical 
measurement proved serviceable to the hitherto blocked develop- 
ment of musical notation. 


2 “Cavendum tamen ab instantia tam solemni, quam faciant, contra 
quos in hoc opere disputamus: omnia imperfecta perfici per punctum, cum 
punctus sit signum perfectionis, infallibiliter existimantes. Si enim addatur 
punctus notulae per semibrevem imperfectae, quae longa est, an sit perfecta 
trium aut duarum brevium ignoratur. Cum tamen dicat ars antiqua cui 
volumus obviare, quod perfecta trium erit, licet fuisse possibile eam ex valore 
duarum brevium protulisse. Ante additionem puncti prima erat imperfecte 
imperfecta, valens quinque semibreves; per additionem vero puncti redditur 
perfecta perfecte, valens novem semibreves, cum non deberet valere nisi 6.”’ 
(Johannes de Muris, Musica practica, in Gerbert, Scriptores II, p. 299) 

3 Cf. Besseler, op. cit. (Archiv fuer Musikwissenschaft VIII, pp. 197 ff.) 
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255, line 6, for mon read mbna 

255, line 7, for mum read m7 
258, note 27, for yoy read voy 

258, note 27, for 7ax"> read 7"axb 
260, note 36, for 778 read q7y 

294, line 17, for biD2 read $52 

297, note 151, for trydy read ary?>s 


. 298, line 3, for Astonomy read Astronomy 
. 307, line 2, for Anan read 77217 

. 307, last line, for 71ND read 721ND 

. 309, lines 7 and 8, for nxbo read nxn 
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